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VEN careless observers of 
the varied panorama of human 
existence must have noticed the in- 
fluence exerted by dress upon deportment. As a 


clever woman once put it tersely, “the consciousness 
of being well dressed has a sustaining force superior 
to the consolation of religion.” A girl in a rainy-day 
skirt, without a hat, and with her hair floating free down her 
back, does not feel called upon to behave like a young lady dressed 
for the best ball of the season, with abundant draperies, with bare 
arms and throat, and with jewels gleaming in her carefully 
coiled locks These two aspects of the same human being y 
are irreconcilable; and any mere man introduced to one 


of them would hardly feel that he had a right to , 
speak to the other 


Now if dress, which is temporary, | 
exerts so powerful an influence upon a - 
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NorE—This month’s talk to the Ediths, one and all, will be followed next month by a talk to the 
Margarets, by Seumas MacManus 
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woman’s individuality, how much greater 
must be the effect upon her of the name she 
bears, the name which is permanent! If a 
girl changes her manners more or less with 
her clothes, must she not, to some extent, at 
least, develop her character in response to the 
name that has been given to her? Certain 
names evoke in our memories suggestions of 
distinct types of character; and even the dif- 
ferent forms of the same name do not all 
fit the same personality. In our minds’ eye 
Mary calls up an image not quite the same 
as that called up by Marie; and both of these 
in turn differ from the pictures that arise in 
succession as we consider Mamie and Molly 
and Polly. 

There is a like diversity of the visions that 
come to our minds as we set Margaret by the 
side of Marguerite, and Gretchen by the side 
of Maggie. So, also, Katherine is stately, 
while Aue is strong, and while Kitty is only 
playful and irresponsible. And it is not 
fanciful to suggest that the owners of one or 
another of these names may sometimes be 
more or less conscious of the expectancy 
which is created by the sound of the name 
itself, and that some of them may sometimes 
be moved to realize the type of character 
which the name seems to demand. It is 
scarcely doubtful that many a girl has caught 
herself trying to live up to her name, 
responding to the unspoken pressure of public 
opinion. It was Lowell who once declared 
that the pressure of public opinion was like 
the pressure of the atmosphere ;—even if one 
cannot see it, all the same, it is fifteen pounds 
to the square inch. 

The poets and the playwrights and the 
novelists have always appreciated this subtle 
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significance of the given name, and they 
have ever been careful to bestow on their 
heroines names that were characteristic and 
suggestive. What other name than //ester 
would fit the sad figure of the woman who 
once wore a scarlet letter embroidered fanci- 
fully on the somber cloth of her simple gown ? 
How else than Becky could the clever yellow- 
haired siren be called, who led such a strange 
dance up and down the changing alleys of 
Vanity Fair? And Rosamond Gray is pre- 
cisely the best name for the lovely creature 
who walks through the scenes of Charles 
Lamb’s simple story. Lamb, indeed, has left 
us a record of the impression made upon him 
by certain of the more frequent feminine 
names; he has done this in the sonnet, which 
he wrote in the album of Edith Southey, 
his friend’s wife: 
In Christian world Mary the garland wears! 

Rebecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear; 

Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear; 
And the light Gaul by amorous Ninon swears. 
Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! 

What air of fragrance Rosamond throws round! 

How iike a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound. 
Of Marthas, and of Abigails, few lines 
Have bragg’d in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 

Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 

You Barbara resist, or Marian? 
And is not Clare for love excuse enough? 


Yet by my faith in numbers, I profess 
These all, than Saxon Hdith please me less, 


Lamb is right in calling Edith Saxon; and 
its meaning in the Teutonic tongue was “rich 
gift.” It has survived early rivals of kin- 
dred origin—Zdeva, for one. Ada is a 
medieval Latinized form of Hdith, and so is 
Ida; but it must be noted that although Ada 
is derived from the Saxon EHdith, Adah is of 
Hebrew origin, and its meaning is “orna- 
ment,” whereas Ada has for its interpre- 
tation “happy.” No doubt anyone whose 
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nature is so lovely as to make her a “rich 
gift” is also an “ornament”; and she ought 
to be “happy.” 

Such a one may well rejoice in the posses- 
sion of a name which—so Miss Yonge tells 
us—“belonged to Pope’s mother and _ to 
Southey’s wife; was bestowed by Scott on the 
Maid of Lorn and on the heroine of Old 
Mortality, and has become at present the 
reigning English favorite.’ As Edith be- 
longed to Pope’s mother, so Ada belonged to 
Byron’s daughter; and it is in the third 
canto of Childe Harold that the later poet 
asked : 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my tair child? 

Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart! 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted,—not as now we part, 
But with a hope.— 

It is to be remarked here that Byron called 
his daughter “fair”; and yet it seems as 
though the Saxon Hdith had the better right 
to be fair and blue-eyed, and that Ada ought 
rather to be dark, with eyes of brown or 
black. But perhaps it is impossible—and 
certainly it is unwise—to try to generalize 
the wearers of a name, and to insist that 
they shall all conform to a single type. 
Indeed, it is not at all easy to see many 
points of resemblance between the Edith of 
history who was queen of England, and the 
Edith of legend who was able to identify 
the body of her lover, the king of England, 
killed on the battlefield of Hastings ;—be- 
tween the Edith of fact who refused a crown, 
and the Ldith of fiction who played an 
unpleasing part in the story of the Dombeys. 
One characteristic they may have in common, 
and only one,—a steadfastness of purpose,— 
that useful quality which we cherish in our- 
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selves as firmness, and which we dislike in 
others as mere obstinacy. 

Firmness, of course, may be a part of the 
“rich gift,” and it may help to “happiness.” 
A man as wise as he was successful once 
assured a young inquirer that the first 
requisite for gettihg on in the world was the 
ability to say “no!” But we are all aware 
of the real value of a woman’s “no”; and we 
should not be attracted toward a woman who 
lacked the customary graciousness of her sex 
and who actually preferred to refuse a 
request. This churlishness is no attribute of 
the name, which seems to stand for a simple 
dignity coupled with feminine charm. Edith 
suggests a woman with her full share of 
tenderness but with no excess of romanticism, 
—a woman of the shrewd and sturdy common 
sense which we like to consider a Saxon 
characteristic. 

Common sense is not so common as many 
think ; indeed, it is just what is lacking in 
the common run of men and women. It is a 
potent preservative in great things and in 
small; and the woman who has it is not 
likely to make shipwreck of her life by an 
unworthy marriage, for one thing. And for 
another, she is not likely to risk the hap- 
piness of her home by chattering to her 
husband about the trivialities of her house- 
keeping—before breakfast, when no man 
ought ever to be spoken to, or while he is 
reading his after-dinner paper, when he 
ought to be allowed to digest without dis- 
traction. Common sense, again, ought to 
prevent a woman from priding herself on 
being “natural”; and it ought to make her 
understand that a certain kindly old lady 
of my acquaintance was right when she 
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declared her de- coal testation of girls 
who were “nat- ural” — because 
“they always had such bad man- 
ners!” Sincerity is a precious quality, no doubt; and good 
manners spring from a good heart; but they demand 
cultivation, and without tending they will not bring forth 
flower and fruit. 

Common sense, again, is a safeguard against a host 
of petty defects of character. It ought to help to keep 
every Edith not only from suspicion and from jealousy, 
which are ignoble weeds to sprout in any woman, but even 
from that willingness to impute motives, which is far too 
frequent among women and which is far more dangerous 
than it seems. Who of us is so wise as always to perceive 
all the motives of all his own actions? And if we cannot 
declare with certainty and with absolute honesty what it 
was that moved us to certain acts, what right have we 
to guess at the springs of another’s actions? To guess 
aright transcends the power even of a woman’s intuition ; 
and to guess wrong is to do an injustice to a fellow 
creature. It is an admirable practice always to give a 
good deed the credit of a good motive,—and to give an 
evil deed the benefit of the doubt. 

The common sense which has been attributed to Edith 
as a chief characteristic, and which may be a chief element 
of her charm as a woman, has many another manifestation. 
For example, it ought also to lead to self-control,—to 
self-control in little things as well as in large. And self- 
control in the midst of the minor annoyances of life is 
after all at least as important as self-control in the face 
of possible danger, since it is only on rare occasions that 
we are exposed to deadly peril, and we are ever surrounded 
by irritating trifles which might wear our nerves to a 
frazzle, if only we were careless in resistance. Self-control 
on a great occasion may save life, it is true; but self-control 
every minute of the day will make life better worth living. 
Serenity of temper, which is one of the most inestimable 
of possessions for a woman (and for a man, quite as 
much), is often the result of another side of common 
sense, the sense of proportion, the determination to allow 
no more weight than it deserves to the trifle that might 
annoy. And closely allied to serenity is cheerfulness, a 
gift of great price. Even if it cannot be had for the 
asking, it can be ours at the cost of trying. And common 
sense again helps us to this; and it tells us that cheerful- 
ness is not only a constant delight to those who have it, 
but it is also a duty we owe to others. 
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Is it too much 
mon sense, once 


to credit to com- 
more, a_ liking 
for substance rather than for 
seeming? <A preference for solid comfort over vain show ? 
A consequent abhorrence of affectation and a_ healthy 
detestation of snobbery? These be but homely virtues 
which have been here enumerated,—this absence of pre- 
tense, this abiding cheerfulness, this serenity of temper, 
this self-control, this unwillingness to impute unworthy 
motives, this abundant common sense in all its manifold 
manifestations. But, after all, these homely virtues are 
the cornerstones of family life. They are the firm supports 
of a noble character. They fit the owner the better to bear 
whatever fate may be in store for her. They are the out- 
ward and visible signs of an inner and spiritual grace. 
And they sustain, as nothing else can, the favorable 
impression made at first by mere charm of manner or by 
mere attractiveness of person. 

Moliere is the great dramatist of the French language 
as Shakespeare is the great dramatist of the English 
language; and they have each put. into a play a portrait 
of a young woman irresistibly alluring to the men of her 
own race. To us who speak English, the Rosalind of As 
You Like It, so fascinating in her playful coquetry, in 
her robust health, in her wholesome heartiness, is not more 
attractive than the Henriette of the Femmes Savantes is 
to those who speak French, with her steadfastness, her 
calm common sense, her placid self-control and her 
capacity for self-sacrifice. Henriette and Rosalind are 
ever womanly, essentially and eternally; and with either 
of them a man who accepted the same standards and who 
faced the facts of life from the same point of view, would 
have every reason to hope for happiness in marriage. As 
unlike as may be, as unlike as Shakespeare and Moliere 
themselves, Rosalind and Henriette would be both of them 
delicious sweethearts, loving wives, devoted mothers. Once 
married, Rosalind might seem perhaps to have her own 
way a little oftener; but, after all, /enriette’s influence 
upon her husband would be as deep and as enduring. Each 
of them has characteristics of her own—characteristics 
which the Edith, whose character has been here discussed, 
might find it well to emulate and even to imitate. Each 
of them is an unforgettable figure of lovely young woman- 
hood drawn once for all by the mighty hand of a master. 
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* Allin the golden afternoon 
Full leisurely we glide ; 
For both our oars, with little skill, 
By little arms are plied, 
While little hands make vain pretense 
Our wanderings to guide.’’ 


Alice in Wonderland 
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A New Influence in Music: The Pope 


By Amy A. Bernardy 


N the Coelian hill, in Rome, among 
the ruins of the greatest monu- 
ments of the classic world, there 
stands in dream-laden loneliness a 
church named after Gregorius Mag- 
nus, the musical pope of the middle 
ages, whom tradition credits with 
having first regulated, according to the 
requirements of public worship and 
religious spirit, that most human and 
touching element of the liturgy, music. 
There is, in this little church, a statue 
by a pupil of Michelangelo, represent- 
ing this first of musical popes in the 
attitude of reverent attention to the 
suggestions of the dove-shaped Holy 
Ghost, dictating to him the divine mel- 
odies to be sung by the faithful thence- 
forward, and to be known, for centuries 
after, as the Gregorian chant; the 
solemn, majestic, mystic choir music, 
but rarely relieved by an exalted solo, 
has been passed down to us on the 
beautiful pages of medieval illumi- 
nated missals of vellum and gold, pre- 
served in libraries and cathedrals, and 
diffused and made accessible, later, 


Pope Pius X celebrating the centenary of the Gregorian chant 


the 


to 


through the fine Benedictine edition of 
the sixteenth century. 


even poorer communities, 


It has been questioned and even 
denied that Pope Gregory, the strict 
churchman, the proud politician, the 
daring reformer and civilizer, had time 
or inclination to devote to musical 
studies ; and implied forthwith that the 
musical tradition generally ascribed to 
him ought rather to revert to the influ- 
ence of Charlemagne. Yet no one ever 
thinks of calling Carolingian the firm, 
set, solemn chant which the centuries 
have taught us to consider Gregorian: 
thirteen centuries, in fact, the thir- 
teenth of which was just completed in 
this year, 1904. 

And, by a strange coincidence, this 
year 1904 marks the revival of the 
iregorian chant in the liturgy of the 
Roman church, under the personal 
inspiration, care and influence of Pope 
Pius the Tenth, who has just cele- 
brated the centenary of his great pred- 
ecessor with unusual solemnity and 
splendor. 
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Other popes have passed to history 
as the warlike, the angelic, the artistic, 
—Gregory the Great and Pius the 
Tenth will be registered by history, 
under the years 604 and 1904, as the 
musical popes. 

In later times—a few centuries in 
Europe are not more than a few score 
years elsewhere—in later times, that 
is, about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Gregorian chant had ceased 
to be an essential element of the lit- 
urgy. Other kinds of music, more 
attractive and less religious in charac- 
ter, had entered the church; duets, 
tersettos, quartets, nocturnos, and even 
dance music, had come to seem, if not 
absolutely appropriate, certainly quite 
inoffensive and freely extensible to pur- 
poses of worship; even religious music 
had been following the general frivo- 
lous character of art in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Afterward 
this state of affairs remained traditional 
and (the popes being more interested 
in other things than in music) contin- 
ued up to the present times, although 
a desire for change has been occasion- 
ally evinced by the more intelligent 


and observing part of the clergy since 
the latter half of the century, espe- 
cially in Germany and Italy, the two 
great music lands of the world. 

Apart from and above all consider- 
ations of religious denomination and 
quality, Pius.the Tenth is what we 
esteem, love and admire wherever we 
meet with it, in churchman or layman, 
an honest character. To a politician 
who, lately, on having an interview 
with him, tried to get his opinion 
about matters political, he answered, 
pointing to the cross above his desk: 
“I am but a poor servant of that holy 
symbol, content if I may not prove too 
unworthy of the duty to which it has 
pleased the Lord to assign me.” Withal 
he is not a mournful servant ; he serves 
in contentment and peace. Much of the 
useless and pompous Vatican etiquette, 
the etiquette which made the seat of 
the church look too much like the seats 
of human power, he has abolished, not- 
withstanding obstinate opposition on 
the part of many cardinals, with his 
amused, tolerant smile, waving out of 
his presence in his gentle way the diffi- 
culties which do not exist for him, 
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Pope Pius X, discussing the pose for a photograph 
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INFLUENCE IN MUSIC 


The pope blessing crowds in one of the Vatican courts 


because his simple primordial soul does 
not see their raison d’etre and cannot 
grasp them as real entities. 

The rule was once, that the pope 
should take his meals alone, but when 
Pius the Tenth saw himself seated in 
state at his meal, and his companions 
standing about and respectfully watch- 
ing—“Sit down,” he commanded the 
monsignore and the bewildered officer, 
“sit down, you make me lose my appe- 
tite by watching me so solemnly.” 

“But, your holiness,” they remon- 
strated, “we dare not; such is the rule 
with the popes.” 

“Well, the rule with this pope is dif- 
ferent. Sit down and help me enjoy 
the grace of God.” 

Once, when the pope entered chapel 
or cathedral, applause from the congre- 
gation was considered good form, and 
the complicated, and in some cases 
almost dramatic and sensual music of 
brilliant composers, more careful of 
effect than of appropriateness and suit- 
ability, rang throughout the sacred 


enclosures. Now the pope appears, not 
as a sovereign, simply as a priest, amid 
the reverent silence of a crowd in 
prayer bent, and none but purely sacred 
and austere music is heard. Pius the 
Tenth has brought with him from his 
Venetian village, through the patri- 
archal halls of St Mark, to the Vatican 
throne, the spirit of charity and of 
religious simplicity, the very milk of 
human kindness. 

He knows enough of music as an art 
to have artistic reasons for his reform 
—in fact, he taught Gregorian chant 
for many years in a priests’ college, 
when he was plain Don Giuseppe Sarto, 
unsuspecting the great future which 
lay in store for him; but it is chiefly 
a moral reason which has brought him 
to plan and execute the reform that will 
exchange the present musical character 
of the liturgy for something more 
simple and fitting. The pope’s reform 
does not necessarily imply that all the 
musie to be sung henceforth in the 
Catholic church must be exclusively 
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Gregorian. It means that other music 
will be allowed only if purely sacred 
in style and character, with strictly 
religious solos and prevailing choirs; 
that all dramatic effects must be steered 
clear of, by leaders and composers ; that, 
beyond the Gregorian type, Palestrina 
and his great school are the only safe 
models to follow, and among the mod- 
ern masters Gounod himself may seem 
profane, while the Germans,Witt, Stell, 
Diebold, Haberl, appear more suitable 
and imitable. In Italy, the Abate 
Perosi, a Venetian, too, like the pope, 
and a friend and assistant of the pope 
in his reform, is also the best practical 
exponent of the pontifical theories 
regarding sacred music. Coming from 
the church, both musician and priest, 
his religious training and feeling pre- 
vent his talent from indulging in the 
vagaries which, however effective, were 
more mundane than allowable for a 
purely religious purpose. And while 
in the oratorios—a kind of sacred 


though not strictly liturgic music—a 
reasonable freedom of inspiration may 


be allowed, yet Perosi’s hymns _har- 
monize exclusively the Gregorian 
melody, and the choirs of his many 
oratorios still derive their effect directly 
from the Gregorian chant, and remain 
examples of purest polyphonic con- 
struction. They stand to prove the 
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The Abate Lorenzo Perosi, musical composer, 
master of chapel, friend and musical 
adviser to the pope 


surpassing spiritual beauty of the ex- 
clusively religious chant that the pope 
loves. This restoration of austere 
character in religious music brings 
about a notable transformation and 
modification of thé Vatican orchestras 
and choirs. 

To begin with, the Sixtine choir— 
both famous and infamous—will ere 
long be a thing of the past; and, to 
substitute the effect of the 
wonderfully brilliant fal- 
settos and sopranos with 
something more natural 
and more fitting, the 
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A page from a Gregorian missal 


Abate Perosi, appointed 
by the pope to direct the 
Vatican music world, is 
taking great delight in 
training choir boys to take 
the soprano parts, with 
more subdued, but ex- 
tremely satisfactory  re- 
sults. As soon as the boy= 
grow older and _ their 
voices lose the childish 
treble, they are replaced 
by fresh forces. The 
effect is delightful, for the 
boys’ voices seem to har- 
monize better than the 
falsettos, and even better 
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The Piazza San Pietro after the pope’s mass 


than women’s voices would, with the 
voices of the men that constitute the 
majority of the choir. 

As for women, they probably had 
heen allowed to sing in Christmas can- 
tatas and other extraerdinary occa- 


4 


sions, a few centuries ago; in fact, the 
custom of the Christmas cantata did 
last till the eighteenth century, and 
recently the pope had an oratorio per- 
formed in his presence, in which the 
leading parts of Mary and Magdalen 
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After the pope's audience, Piazza San Pietro 
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were taken by two stage nightingales, 
whom the pope personally thanked and 
complimented for their co-operation 
with his musical experimenting. But 
the further opinion of the pope, as 
expressed quite recently to his intimate 
friends and assistants, is that since all 
church musicians are to be considered 
ex officio part of the clergy, it is most 
desirable, in fact it is imperative, that 
the “cantoria liturgica” be made up 
exclusively of men (for the Catholic 
liturgy excludes women from the ser- 
vice and ministry of the Lord). Which 
does not alter the fact, however, that 
what is imperative in theory may have 
to suffer exceptions in practice, as the 
case may be where custom admits of 
women singing in the church; for in- 
stance, in some of the English and 
German speaking countries. 

Naturally, the musie reform of the 
pope meets now with some opposition 
on the part of different individuals 
and organizations. Also, the question 
of the Gregorian texts, and the edition 
of the texts for general use and study, 
bring about some obstacles to the 


immediate realization of the pope’s 


plans. In some cases, where the texts 
were lacking, gramophones have been 
called into service for registering per- 
fect renditions by well-instructed choirs 
as a rule and guidance by which others 
are to be trained. 

But the pope is too much of a con- 
noisseur of human nature and frailty 
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to expect immediate success to crown 
his efforts. On the other side, he is 
too much a born ruler and a staunch 
believer in what he considers his moral 
duty, to let himself be discouraged or 
persuaded to desist from his attempts 
to impress all the inner and outer life 
of the church with human simplicity. 
An amusing anecdote is related, in 
the Vatican circles, about the chapter of 
a Roman basilica, whose musical leader 
did not fall in with the musical ideas 
of the new pope. It is customary a 
week before the celebration of special 
religious festivities, for the choir lead- 
ers of the different basiliche to submit 
their programs to a board especially 
appointed for the purpose. This year 
the pope took special interest in the 
events, and kept a sharp lookout for the 
program of that particular leader. It 
did not appear in due time, and the 
pope made inquiries. Nothing came. 
The pope waited; still nothing. Finally 
he sent for a friend of the maestro, and 
after a little general conversation came 
the thunderbolt: “And our friend, the 
maestro of St ? Tell him that 
when I was patriarch of Venice I had 
to dismiss So-and-so, who loved profane 
music too well for the church. Tell 
him, please. And also that I am inter- 
ested in his program for Thursday.” 
Needless to say, the music that was 
sung in the great basilica of St 
that Thursday (and the following) was 
purely Gregorian. 


October 


By Alice 


Gold and crimson, crimson and gold— 
Oh, the stories of orchard and wold, 
Oh, the glories the forest unfold— 
Elm trees and maples and oaks staunch 

and old 
Burning in splendor ef crimson and 
gold— 

Flashes of crimson, ashes of gold. 


Gold and crimson, crimson and gold— 


E. Allen 


How can the heart its rapture now hold? 

The sweet ways of lovers grow bold and 
more bold, 

The love that their eyes looked by lips 
is now told, 

While just before them, the years half- 
unrolled 

Burn in a splendor of crimson and 
gold— 

Flashes of crimson, ashes of gold. 
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ND this is addressed to fathers 
and mothers in interest: In 
practical politics the only tense 
is the present tense, and no one sees 
beyond the nose of the immediate. 


But we, who are of the arbor or the 
alcove, may well afford for the moment 
to leave the practical in politics to 
those now pulling and hauling and 
sweating at the ropes of a campaign, 
and give an hour to abstractions and 


the look ahead. 

The organic law of the country 

makes two demands when one talks 
of White House timber: your president 
must be native born, and full thirty- 
five for years. By this double light it 
would seem to be fairly certain that 
somewhere between the.oceans, as vou 
and I confer, the boy who will be 
elected president in 
1940 lives and breathes 
and has his half-grown 
being. Making one fur- 
ther assumption, and 
attempting somewhat 
the middle line, let us 
call him ten years old 
as this is put in print. 
If one were to go in 
search of this boy, this 
future president, where 
should be his region? 
Let us seek him by the 
torch of precedent. 

“T have but one 
lamp,” cried the elo- 
quent Virginian, “by 
which my feet are 


guided, and that is the lamp of 
experience.” 

This was excellent as rhetoric; and 
vet something superfluous, too, since 
the one lone lamp which poor humanity 
possesses—in polities at least—is that 
same lamp of experience. It’s either 
walk by experience or walk in the dark. 
What has been the popular habit when 
the people selected a president ?—what 
does experience disclose? The first six 
presidents came from the east, that is 
to say, Virginia and Massachusetts. 
This was in a day when east and west 
were one. The White House, since 
that time and to reach back seventy- 
odd years, in choosing a tenant, has 
shunned, for the most part, the older 
and more settled, and if you will the 
more civilized portions of the land. 

Like the course of 
empire, its inclination 
has been toward the 
west. Or if not pre- 
cisely the west, then the 
fringe of settlement, as 
in the case of Pierce 
from north New Eng- 
land. Following the 
younger Adams comes 
Jackson from Tennes- 
see. It is by his com- 
mand, or, as it were, 
the dictation of the 
west, that Van Buren 
of New York succeeds 
him. After that, with 
such as Polk and Har- 
rison and Taylor—we 
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will not consider vice-presidents who 
come to the White House because of a 
president’s death—and Lincoln, the 
presidency in picking its man betrays 
ever a friendship for regions new. 
Since the going of John Quincy 
Adams, only Van Buren and Pierce 
and Buchanan and Cleveland have 
been the White House ones whose home 
states were washed by the Atlantic. 
Bearing these matters in one’s mind, 
and recalling how the center of popula- 
tion is nearing the sunset side of 
Chicago, our boy for 1940 should have 
his home in the Mississippi valley, by 
all chance in one of those states which 
border the great waterway. 

And yet he might well be discovered 
in some southern state—Texas, if you 
will. Before 1940 the last ember 
kindled of a civil war will have 
blinked out; slavery, and the blood and 
smoke which swallowed it up, will be 
mere tradition; sectionalism in the 
sense of north and south will no longer 
exist to get between the legs of am- 
bition and trip them up; in brief, the 
most timid among hare-heart party 
managers will have ceased to look 
upon a southern emanation as a White 
House bar. 

The chances favor the thought also 
that the boy we talk of now lives in 
the very state, whatever its name, that 
will be his home when he is lifted to 
the presidency. Regions are jealous; 
there abides in every community an 
innate reluctance, which will deepen 
as years flow by, to accept him for 
highest places who is not native to its 
heath. Time was when a man might 
be born in one state, remove to another, 
and be taken into fullest fellowship 
within the month. Such would be 
Missouri in the *20°s, or California in 
the decade following “49. This pop- 
ular generosity is never long of life; 
after a half century of settlement the 
term “carpet bagger” becomes fraught 
with destructive potentialities. 


The boy to be our coming White 
House man does not—going by past 
as well as present signs and signal 
smokes—reside in a great city. He 
should be a village boy; or a boy of 
the farms. Great cities, New Yo-:k 
and Chicago, we will say, are wont to 
flatter themselves. Much whereof they 
are proud and point to as civilization 
in a last advance, is not civilization 
but degeneration. The urban mental- 
moral standard is low. One sees it in 
those officers whom the cities select. 
The aldermen, aye, the mayors, of these 
bloated camps, nine times in ten, are 
the mental and moral inferiors of the 
average cross-roads justice of the peace. 
Their dress is better but their deeds 
are worse. Consider Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St 
Louis: their representatives in congress 
fall below the mental-moral average of 
representatives from the farm regions 
of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Illinois and Missouri. 

In good citizenship—and the word is 
supposed to cover what is strong and 
true in a man—the urban likewise lags 
behind the rural. The great cities will 
never furnish the great men. Rich 
men? yes; but riches do not spell 
greatness. Money much like 
water that it commonly collects in 
lowest places. Money is the reason of 
cities; also it is their ruler. And 
Money insists upon mediocrity, and 
sticks for the commonplace. Out west 
the great cattle kings knock the horns 
off cattle. A hornless steer comes to 
the shambles with less of threat to 
those who handle him. And so with 
Money: It knocks the horns off Orig- 
inality and Brains; it wants no great 
horned mental forces roaming the 
range. It looks upon all such as peril- 
ous. Money is the modern Procrustes 
whose Theseus doubtless will appear 
in proper time. 

Speaking Jt money, the boy whom 
we consider is not the son and heir of 


is so 
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millions. If not poor, then at the 
least his fortune must not prevent him 
growing up to work. Money is neither 
a vice nor a crime; it is not per se a 
moral poison. But there goes a bland- 
ness, a contentment, with money that 
is stupefying to youth. Money slows 
endeavor, dulls the edge of energy. 
He who is to be president in 1940 must 
come up strong and continue strong— 
the White House is never for the weak. 
Nature is a saving dame; she gives 
strength to none save those who have 
work to perform. If a boy be rich and 
grow up rich, where is his need to 
work? Wanting the driving spur of 
necessity, not one in one thousand will 
put himself to any panting, puffing 
exertion. A man may begin poor, be- 
come rich, and keep on toiling like a 
Corliss engine. I have never known 
this where the man was rocked with 
millions in his eradle. I've seen the 
latter play at work. No; folk work 
because they must and not because 
they like to. They must eat and drink 
and wear a coat and have a roof; and 
so they work. There is an aphorism 
of our jurisprudence which says: When 
the reason ceases, then ceases the law 
(Cessat rationes cessat lex). Given 
millions from his birth, and every want 
of roof and bed and board and garb 
forestalled, the reason of one’s labor 
departs and there will be no labor. 
And next, nature steps in to take 
away the strength which is no longer 
in request. Why should he be men- 
tally or physically strong and sound of 
wind and limb, who has no work to do, 
no race to run? These are not de- 
ductions; they are from the stories of 
the sons of our very rich—those who 
were born outside the walls of want. 
He who will be president, must be 
strong; he who will be strong, must 
work; he who will work, must need. 
The boy of whom we talk is not the 
son of millions. 

Somewhere, within the regional lines 
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laid down, a mother is scrubbing, 
mending, cooking for the president of 
1940. And he, that president in esse, 
is of years tender, and nature plastic 
and teachable. How shall he be reared ? 
How should he be reared so as not to 
betray his destiny? In order to bring 
up a president, you have but to bring 
up a citizen. The best president should 
be the best citizen; and “the best 
citizen” is synonymous with “the best 
man.” 

Aiming for the production of a best 
man, one should begin with the phys- 
ical, just as one begins a loftiest and 
most graceful structure with its foun- 
dations. It is a fortunate thing to be 
tall and straight and of a viking’s 
shoulders where one strives for politi- 
cal popularity, since the hopeless per 
cent of people come by their opinions 
through the eve. It is what they see, 
rather than what they hear, that 
turns to be impressive. Washington 
was equal to a running broad jump of 
twenty-two feet; Jefferson lifted one 
thousand pounds with his bare hands 
and was known as the Strong Man of 
Albemarle. The world has had_ its 
Caesars and Napoleons; but it adopted 
these little people slowly and after 
trial. The first thing to remember in 
bringing up a president is his health; 
his stomach should be thought of as 
often as his head. A dyspeptic would 
find the road to the White House full 
of double difficulties; and he would 
make a dangerous president, nay, he 
might even invite impeachment. A 
good stomach and a good heart go far 
as raw material in the construction of 
a best man. They are the bedplates 
for that engine called the mind. 

Someone said that the nation with 
the fewest laws was the nation where 
the fewest crimes were committed. 
Of the same bolt of cloth comes the 
word that the world is too much gov- 
erned. What is true of world or 
nation is true of the family. Have as 
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few laws as you can and keep the 
family peace. I speak to the head of 
that household which bears our coming 
president on its rolls. Guide him by 
opinion, never with a club. If he be a 
lad of courage—and he must be—he 
will regard a club, should you carry 
one, in the light of a challenge, and 
meet 1t deughtily. If he find, how- 
ever, that in doing certain prohibited 
things he loses caste and _ forfeits 
standing, he will avoid them. Time 
was in England when they hanged folk 
who stole a groat, and every highway 
had its Turpin, every lane its B)ueskin. 
Crime does not surrender to gallows or 
fetters or prison cells; it surrenders 
to public opinion and that stigma of 
disgrace wherewith public opinion 
stamps it. 

That boy who is to be president 
should be taught to revere nothing but 
Truth. He should meet every man on 
level terms, holding himself above no 
one, beneath no one. The best dem- 
ocracy will have but one manner for 
high and low, rich and poor, strong and 
weak. And yet there can be conces- 
sion without surrender; one may yield 
and not be servile. Franklin said the 
world was like a tunnel; he who 
stooped a bit in going through would 
save himself many a bump. And yet, 
in all that was essential, as his col- 
Jeagues and the English learned at the 
treaty of Paris, Franklin would be 
iron. 

Life is like a gun; one may use it 
either in hunting the little or the big. 
The coming president should be trained 
to aim at greatness; it is quite as easy 
and much more honorable. It is less 
work to hunt buffalo than bees; the 
rifle that kills the gray squirrel will 
kill the grizzly bear. And the latter 
is not so hard to hit. Teach your boy 
to try for the big prizes; let him not 
hesitate to meddle with kings. Some- 
body must cobble shoes and mend tin 
pans, the economy of life demands it; 
and yet vou should advise him to 
abandon those employments to the man 
next door. Let him nurse his soul for 
grander enterprises. To refuse a trade 
is not to despise it, and no one will 
shoot higher than he aims. 


Foster the boy’s courage; make him 
think himself unbeatable. Don’t give 
him too much caution; the latter is 
often a pleasant name for cowardice. 
Yes; tell him, since you insist, never 
to underestimate a foe; that is, a 
difficulty. At the same time, drive it 
home with multiplied force that he 
must never overestimate one. No bat- 
tles are won and many are lost by 
overestimating the enemy. 

Your boy should study books; par- 
ticularly he should study men. He 
should talk little, listen much. One 
need not be a Cicero; Jefferson never 
talked a moment on his feet. But one 
must think with a clear and limpid 
strength; one must cultivate conclu- 
sion, decision, a genius to rely on one’s 
self. Tell your boy these things. And 
while urging him to think, remind him 
how in politics it is the man who does 
rather than the man who dreams that 
finds a triumph. Should a storm 
blow, it is better to do the wrong thing 
thon nothing at all. There is a safety 
born of motion, of action; and with 
the last word there be occasions when 
nothing is more perilous than standing 
still. 

Give your boy an ambition and not 
an appetite for place; the first is a 
captain, the other a camp-follower : one 
has honor, the other strips the dead. 
Also, a statesman is one who helps the 
public; a politician is one who helps 
himself. Only a statesman, never a 
politician, is fit for the presidency. 

Tell your boy not to doubt too 
much, not to believe too much, and 
generally to so adjust his trusts and 
distrusts as to invoke an equilibrium 
like a ship in trim. Above all, he must 
remember, even in disfavor of money 
and whatever it may mean, that before 
heaven there is nothing more impor- 
tant than perishing flesh and_ blood. 
Throw the whole world into the cruci- 
ble, and in a last analysis one will ever 
find that the man’s the only thing. 

You, the mother, rearing the pres- 
ident that shall be, should see to it 
that he has a bov’s life during boy- 
hood—an outdoor life that is inclined 
to regard the house as a last resort. 
Tet him play and read and work and 
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fish and hunt and try his strength 
with other boys. He should be willing 
to follow, ready to lead. Don’t over- 
power him; don’t defeat him. Those 
who rear gamecocks and fighting dogs 
hold it of prime importance that their 
charges win their first fights. It con- 
firms them in the habit of victory. 
There may be something worth while 
in this. 

From the moment your boy can talk 
make him know that truth is gold, and 
that he must keep his word bright. 
The man who lies is the man who sinks 
in polities. When he is old enough 
and can maintain her, have your boy 
marry and take a wife. Bachelors are 
failures, only married men_ succeed. 
From his twenty-first year, send him 
into the grind and strife of polities; 
not to intrigue, not to set snares in 
hope of paltry office, but to advance a 
principle. 

And when one talks of principle, the 
boy should learn to distinguish. Black 
slavery involved a mighty principle of 
right and morals. In a revenue or a 
coinage measure nothing moral hides. 
At the most it would but propose the 
convenient as against the inconvenient. 
In an instance of this sort he may— 
and with honor—trade and_ barter, 
giving here and taking there. Where 
the question makes for moral right or 
wrong, there can be no compromise. 
Your boy must fight and keep fighting: 
he must win, or die like a soldier high 
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up on the ramparts. In such a coil he 
must favor no argument of conven- 
ience; his business is to conquer, un- 
conditionally, as Grant conquered at 
Denaldson. 

“Statesmanship,” said Senator Voor- 
hees on a weary occasion when he had 
been talking for two hours in the face 
of what had been his position for 
years, “statesmanship is the science of 
circumstances.” 

But the senator was seeking excuses, 
not light, and these definitions should 
be refused by your boy. Hale and wise 
and honest and cool and sound and 
brave, and versed of men and life and 
books, with a wife and a home and a 
principle to defend and think on, your 
boy goes pushing his political career. 
This, we may say, should be in 1920, 
and there will lie a score of years 
between him and the White House. 
During those twenty vears he must be 
earnest at primary and convention and 
ballot box, following the path through 
township and county and state and 
nation to the discharge of every citizen- 
duty that belongs to him. And he 
must guide by principle, proceed with 
truth, forget himself and hold only the 
common good. This last is impera- 
tive; he serves himself most who 
thinks of himself least, and repub- 
lics are not ungrateful. And for a 
star to steer by, have him study the 
life and the utterances of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Calm Spirit of the Close of Day 


By Richard Burton 


Calm spirit of the close of day 
And regnant in the evening skies, 
With stars for lamps to light the way, 
And twilight tints to make thee wise; 


Teach us thy secret, so that we 

May sit beneath the heavens, and grow 
Greater of soul, and transiently 

The peace and joy of nature know. 


Teach us, sweet spirit of the night, 
To comprehend thee, and to bless 

Thy beauty that is sheer delight, 
Thy presence that is holiness. 


For earth has naught more good to give 
Than in thy quietude and grace 

To rest, and learn the way to live, 
With the Eternal face to face. 
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RABBIT 
HEAVEN 


By Irma M. Peixotto 


Drawings by J. K. Bryans 


¢6 A UNT SALLY,” said the little 
girl, “where’s the story that you 
promised me?” 
“Promus who?’ demanded 
Sally. “Promus who?” 
“Why, me, Aunt Sally, 


Aunt 


don’t you 


remember you promised to tell about 
how the rabbit fooled the fox?” 

“He done fool him so many times, 
honey, dat its sho hard ter fotch up wid 
But nemmine, I'll tell yer bout 


him. 
one time, 

“Well, de rabbit an’ de fox war allus 
habin’ trouble. Trouble, trouble an’ mo’ 
trouble, an’ one time wen Mr Fox go 


down ter he spring, he fine de drinkin’ 
water all muddy up. He mighty mad, 
an he low dat ‘twas on’y Mr Rabbit 
who would er-done hit. Nex’ mo’nin 
he come down, water muddy; nex’ 
mo’nin, water muddy; an’ so on fer free, 
five mo’nins. On de six mo’nin wen 
he come down an fine de spring muddy, 
he sing out: 

“*Va! who been muddy my drinkin’ 
water? 

“Jes’ then ole Mr Rabbit come long by 
de top er de hill, en sez he, ‘Tis er tarry- 
pin goes down in yo’ spring, en roots 
fom de bottom, he seze ‘En wen I 


** Who been muddy my drinkin’ water ?”’ 
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eomes, he never stay up on top, but 
down he go, plunk ter de bottom,’ 
he say. ‘I spee he in there now, 
Mr Fox; he all hid by de mud.’ 

“Dat so? sez Mr Fox. ‘I spec I 
better dig my spring out nex’ moon- 
change!’ 

“Nex’ moon-change, yer come Mr 
Fox wid he spade. He done dug, 
dug, dug at he spring an ain see 
nothin’, Mr Fox, he gin ter b’leve 
dey no tarrypin dere. Den he gin 
ter ’spicion Mr Rabbit. Nex’ 
mo’nin he got him er rabbit gum, 
en he—’ “A what, Aunt Sally?’ 
“A rabbit gum, er trap, fer ter kotch 
er rabbit in. Ain’t yer never see 
one? Tis got er trigger inside ov 
er little do’ dat falls down. Well, 
ole Mr Fox he rub onion on de face 
ov de do’ er de rabbit gum, fer ter 
eall Mr Rabbit ’tention. Rabbit 
mighty fon’ er onion juice, yer 
know, honey. 

“Now ez ole Mr Rabbit was ar - 
walkin’ erway far on de hillside he 
sniff, sniff, sniff, an he say: ‘Dat is 
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sho’ good? En wid dat he tek scent 


an’ he foller hit up an’ he walk 
right 


slap inter de rabbit 


fa 


gum. 


**I'm goin’ ter Heaben in er swing, swing”’ 


**Yer come Mr Fox wid he spade"’ 


Time he tech de trigger en nose 
roun’, biff! down come de do’ en 
dar waz Mr Rabbit tight en fas’. 

‘Bimeby yer come Mr Fox. 

“*Hem, hem, hem,’ he made er 
spit ez he wuz er comin’ down de 
road. He walk ter de spring, an’ 
he mek like he ’sprised. ‘Hi! who 
dis in mah trap? Rackon I done 
kotch de man what muddy up mah 
drinkin’ water,’ 

“*Deed, Mr Fox, hit warn’t me. 
Dis de firs’ time I been yer.’ He 
beg en he holler, an’ he holler an’ 
he beg. 

“No use. Mr Fox he go him to 
he house, en he git er pretty little 
basket. Den he come long by he 
grapes, en he git er grape vine. 
He tie de vine ter de basket, pop 
in Mr Rabbit, sling him high up 
in de top er de simmon tree. 

“At firs’ Mr Rabbit were scare 
out’n he haid, but in er minute he 
laff right hard, an he sing out real 
happy: 

“‘I'm goin’ ter Heaben in er swing, 
swing, swing, 

I’m er goin’ ter Heaben in er swing!’ 

“<Hi, Mr Rabbit, what you sing- 
in’ ’bout 

“¢*Cause I's so happy, Mr Fox.’ 
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“What mek 
Rabbit 

“*°Kase I’m so high up I kin see de 

angels. 

“I'm goin’ ter Heaben in er swing, 
swing, swing,’ (ole grape vine rock 
high en rock low). 

‘I'm goin’ ter Heaben 


Mr 


you happy, 


in er swing.’ 
“<Kin yo’ see de angels sho’ nuff? 
“Course I kin, an dey done telled 

me dey gwine fotch dis basket right up 


ter Heaben in er swing, swing, swing.’ 

“Mr Fox so mad dat Mr Rabbit 
gwine git ter Heaben, dat he rush up 
dat tree quicker’n lightnin’. He rip 
out er oath ez he cut de string (I doan 
know what dat mean, honey, but hit in 
de tale). Whinny, whinny, whinny! 
wam, wam, wam! down de tree Mr 
Rabbit run! Thro’ de fence he went, 
bang! wid Mr Fox atter him. 

“En dat time I lef’.” 


The Squash Dollie 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


There are dollies from China and dollies 
from France, 

There are dollies that talk, there are 
dollies that dance, 

There are little rag dolls, there are dollies 
of wood, 

There are dollies that sleep as a real per- 
son should, 

With hair to be braided, and faces to 
wash— 

But the dollie I loved was an old summer 
squash, 


She — far away in the sunny south 
ot 

Where the apple tree kept her from being 
too hot; 

Oh, her funny green nose, and her queer 
twinkly eyes, 

And her dear crooked neck, just for hug- 
ging so-wise! 

She would sit out all night in the rain 
and the dew 

And wait ’till I came the next morning— 
she knew. 


I made her a bonnet and sewed her a 
dress, 
oe She loved me just like her own mother, 


Bs: I guess, 
For we had dinner parties and five o’clock 


ea, 

And lived by ourselves as content as 
could be. 

And when I went in, she would sit up so 
straight 

; While I waved a good-bye to her over 

af the gate. 


My little squash dollie is not living now, 

It may have been chickens or maybe the 
cow. 

I found her one morning; 
suppose 

Had eaten her, all but her seeds and her 
nose 

Oh, dolls may be pretty, with faces that 
wash— 

But I loved her much better—my dear, 
funny squash. 


who do you 


A Boy’s Fancies 
By Mary Gow Walsworth 


The funniest kind of pictures, 
Not meant to be there at all, 

I see on carpets and curtains, 
And the paper upon the wall. 


Animal-heads and faces, 
Babies and women and men, 
Grinning and scowling and winking, 
Coming and going again. 


Do you know, I sometimes wonder, 
From their strange, uncanny looks, 

If they aren’t the elves and brownies 
I know in the fairy books. 


It helps a fellow on Sundays, 
For up where the choir sings 

And the earving of the pulpit 
Is full of funny things. 


The minister said to father 
He was pleased I listened so; 
I was tracing out a dragon, 
But, of course, he didn’t know. 
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A Lesson in Patience 


Ly Coffyn Moody 


This morning Auntie Madge came in, Tle sent Aunt Madge some candy, 
Forgot to close the doer, An’ a “most important note”— 
An nearly ran right over me At least, [ guess from what they said, 
A-playin’ on the floor. That's what the young man wrote. 
She called upstairs to mother dear, They've read it over fifteen times, 
An’ mother hurried down: Aw talked an’ talked, an’ then 
An’ now they're talkin’ wwfil hard They tried it crossways, upside down— 
About a man in town. An’ read it once again, 
Oh, dear! [ think it’s pretty hard 
To have to stand an’ wait, 
Aw see those candies—while they ask 
Each other, it’s Sate?” 
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THE HOME BUILDER. AND 
THE ARCHITECT 


BY ELIZABETif 
KNIGHT TOMPKINS, 


I—Wherein the Architect Has Not the Home Instinct 


ROM the homebuilder’s point of 

view, the architect is still far from 

perfection. I have known many 
architects, some of them famous, but 
never one who builded homes because 
he loved them. And this is natural. 
It is not men who make or love homes. 
I have known men who appreciated 
fully the homes that were made for 
them, but never one that understood the 
processes that differentiate a home from 
a house in which people live. When I 
have talked with architects, I have 
been amazed at their ignorance of any 
but technical and artistic knowledge of 
their trade. And my desire to build 


homes has grown with every house I 


have inspected. 

It is not homes for the rich that I 
have longed to build, but for people of 
moderate means like myself and my 
friends, people who rarely attain to the 
dignity of a “second girl,” put on their 
own dress braids, set the table for com- 
pany, and do the housework Mondays 
and Tuesdays: people who know what a 
house needs, but do not always know 
how to carry out their wishes in the face 
of the many conflicting claims that 
beset a house builder. A house has to 
be, to a great extent, a survival of the 
fittest of these, and the decision as to 
which is the fittest is the bone over 
which the housekeeper and architect 
eontend, the victory lying usually with 
the architect. In general, the most that 
the housekeeper accomplishes is a com- 
promise that satisfies no one. 


The enemy of privacy 


Now to me there-are certain essentials 
out of which no architect should be 
allowed to bully me. The first of these 
is privacy. If one is building a palatial 
residence, it is possible to have apart- 
ments opening into one another for pur- 
poses of entertainment and yet to have 
rooms apart where there is a sense of 
retirement and freedom from intrusion; 
but in the houses that I plan, the recep- 


tion rooms are the living rooms, and 
while entertaining is for the special 
occasion, living is for three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year. Personally, 
I should infinitely rather have too little 
communication on the few occasions on 
which I entertain than sit in passage- 
ways the rest of the time. There is no 
sense of retirement, of coziness, in a 
room two of whose walls are trisected 
with doors. Of course I know that con- 
venience in entertaining is not the only, 
or, indeed, the principal reason for this 
way of building. The more the archi- 
tect is an artist, the more the picture 
appeals to him. He likes to treat the 
interiors of the house as a whole, to pro- 
duce unity of effect; and in order that 
his work may be appreciated, there must 
be bird’s-eye views. In this difference 
of aim lies most of the antagonism 
between the housekeeper and the archi- 
tect. The housekeeper wants a house 
suited to the needs of everyday life, not 
a picture of the interior of a house. 
In my mind a library that opens 
directly out of the main hall with doors 
six feet wide, or worse yet, portieres 
surmounted by a grill, is an anomaly 
so ridiculous that only people incapable 
of thinking for themselves can tolerate 
it. The word library suggests quiet, 
privacy, freedom from intrusion, and to 
apply it to any room that has not these 
characteristics is to cail a spade a hoe. 
There are people who like interruptions, 
people who never weary of the outside 
world and its never-ending demands, 
but hail every reminder of its exist- 
ence as a welcome distraction. There 
are also people of such an absence of 
resource, or, it may be, such enviable 
tranquillity of nerves, that their fellow- 
creatures are always welcome. Like- 
wise I know people who never get into 
close enough touch with a fellow-being 
to feel the entrance of a third person 
an intrusion. It is not for such as 
these that I would build homes. Let 
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them emrloy the professional house 
builders. 

As for me, I would build for a class, 
a large class I hope and believe, whom 
the architect never takes into considera- 
tion. I mean the people who tind their 
own society a blessing, not a burden, 
who have a fullness of inner life that 
needs time for development, who have 
resources and occupations that absorb 
them, people to whom reading is a 
pleasure and not a means of killing 
time; people who realize that natures 
never come to complete fruition with- 
out quiet and solitude. Imagine indi- 
viduals of this type in the modern 
combination of passageways miscalled a 
lome! Personally, when I am at my 
work, when I am at my pleasure, or 
even, I will confess it, when I am doing 
nothing at all, I dislike to be within 
hearing of the bustle of living in which 
I am not at that moment taking part. 
It is annoying to be obliged to overhear 
the colloquies with the peddler at the 
front door or with the ashman at the 
back door, the parting platitudes of 
callers, or even the consultations be- 
tween different members of the house- 
hold as to its daily ordering. 

The appearance of doors, apart from 
iheir objections as transmitters of 
sound, takés away the charm of a room. 
Often their number could easily have 
been reduced. For instance, in a house 
that I have just been planning, the prin- 
cipal bedroom in the first rough sketch 
had four windows and five doors. The 
windows were desirable; properly han- 
dled, they are ornamental features and 
add to the charm of a room. But oh, 
the doors! And yet, communication was 
needed with two closets, the bathroom, 
the main hall and the children’s room. 
After a great deal of thought and 
ingenuity, the dexterous use of a small 
passage, a light passage, too, did away 
with four of them, transforming the 
bedroom into an apartment full of 
charm and interposing two doors  be- 
tween it and the noise of the household. 
What the entrance lost in dignity was 
more than made up for by the increased 
comfort; and although there was no 
“view of bedroom from hall, looking 
south,” possible, the value of the interior 
of the room was doubled. There was 
plenty of room for furniture, and a 
sense both of spaciousness and coziness. 

Quiet must be considered in the build- 
ing of a house as well as in its plan. 
Paneled walls of wood are attractive, 
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but they are undoubtedly noisy. Every 
clashing of a dish, every footfall, alinost 
every word, can be heard from top to 
bottom. They say that a proper in- 
troduction of felt paper in the walls 
does away with this annoyance, but I 
cannot truthfully allow that it does 
more than modify it. For me the keep- 
ing out of noise is as essential as the 
keeping out of rain, and no question of 
economy shou'd make me neglect it. 


If I have not enovgh money to build a” 


quiet house, I have not money enough 
to build a home at all, and there the 
question ends. Except on the first story, 
heavy felt paper should always be put 
between the two flocrs. One useful de- 
vice in houses for people of small means 
is to put the staircase between walls 
with a door at the foot, sacrificing 
relentlessly the value of the staircase as 
a feature in the picture. This adds 
greatly to the quiet of the house. It 
lessens the expense considerably, too; 
for the staircase need no longer be 
treated as an ornamental feature and 
needs no expensive woodwork to set it 
off. Also, if quiet is to be attained, 
the kitchen’ must never communicate 
directly with the rest of the house. 
The use of windows 

In the picture house the greatest 
sacrifice of comfort concerns itself with 
the windows. Architects, as a general 
rule, lose sight of the original use of 
windows, to admit light, air and sun- 
shine, also to look out of ; and make use 
of them merely as ornamental details in 
the picture. Small windows are un- 
doubtedly more picturesque than large 
ones and on bright warm days they ful- 
fill their purposes sufficiently well. But 
who of us on days of cloud and storm 
has not fumed inwardly at the choice 
between putting out his eyes by the fire 
or freezing to death by the windows? 
Here is a wise axiom: in a living room 
the possible window space must be suf- 
ficiently great to make the whole of the 
room available on a rainy day. 

The arrangement of the light is an 
important consideration that is almost 
entirely neglected in modest homes, and 
yet one-half of the charm of the room 
depends on that very thing. Vines 
about a window have almost more value 
than the tint of the wall. Sunshine, 
too, the life-giving sunshine, how un- 
important it is made! A house fronts 
the north, and its living rooms lie to the 
north, convention having more author- 
ity than common sense. A room has a 
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southwest exposure, an entrance porch 
is run along the south side, and the 
room is lighted only from the west—a 
delightful exposure in cool summer days 
when the sun is too high to shine in 
south windows, but utterly inadequate 
in winter, when sunshine is the breath 
of life and all of any value comes by 
way of the south. Good south exposure 
is wasted on kitchens and storerooms, 
more than wasted, a southern kitchen 
being a mild species of torture on a 
warm day. 

This matter of porches constantly 
shows up the stupidity of the architect. 
A porch should not be planned, partic- 
ularly as a mere decorative feature, 
when it entails darkening the rooms 
within. Few of the many porches built 
are ever used at all, thus making in vain 
the sacrifice of light, and not only of 
amount but of quality, for a porch shad- 
ing the windows takes from light its 
charm as well as its strength. It has 
the same effect as a neighboring build- 
ing, whose presence we cannot forget 
even though the light be sufficient and 
one’s back be to the window. One 
should be very sure that the exposure, 
the climate, the situation and the habits 
of the family make a porch available 
before sacrificing to it a sunny exposure. 

"The small value that is placed on 
sunshine is shown by the plans pub- 
lished in the magazines. The points of 
the compass are seldom indicated in the 
plan and the reader often cannot dis- 
cover them even by a careful reading 
of the text. It is as if gold lay in the 
streets with no one to pick it up. There 
are numbers of corner houses in New 
York city (on Lexington avenue and 
some one of the numbered streets, for 
instance) facing the north and lighted 
only from the north. The east or west 
side wall of the house is left blank or 
pierced only by one small window! 

The window problem has many 
aspects. Casements or sash windows? 
There is no question as to their relative 
picturesque value, Casements are a de- 
light to the eye and sash windows are 
only just not ugly when skillfully han- 
dled. Why not casements, then? In the 
first place, is the casement to open out- 
ward or inward? If it opens inward, it 
is almost impossible to build it weather- 
proof; it makes curtains impracticable 
and renders window seats unavailable— 
for all my windows are recessed. A 
recessed window adds charm to a room 
and the woodwork of the window seat 
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is less easily injured than plaster in 
ease of the leaks that so often appear 
under windows after heavy storms. 

Another objection to having a case- 
ment window open inward is that the 
dusty outside of the window is brought 
into the room, and in houses such as [ 
should build it needs must be that out- 
sides of windows are sometimes dusty. 
Three serious objections then to a case- 
ment window opening in. Why not 
open it outward‘ Well, how are you 
going to wash the outside if it happens 
to be upstairs’—for the new devices for 
turning a window inside out, whatever 
they may be in the future, are as yet 
both expensive and clumsy. I am not 
certain that they are even weatherproof. 
How are you going to contrive that 
essential, the wire screen? The sereen 
is easily managed with the casement 
opening inward; it opens outward on 
hinges and fastens with a hook. 

Wire screens 

I cannot imagine deliberately setting 
out to live without wire screens. Flies 
alone, not to speak of mosquitoes, June 
bugs, or even bats, add immeasurably to 
the discomforts of life. Who has not 


been awakened on early summer morn- 
ings two hours before his time by the 


determination of a strong-willed and 
unsnubable fly to settle on his face? 
The charm of the most carefully and 
prettily served meal is spoiled if flies 
are present; immediately all the ap- 
pointments seem second class, the gold 
becomes withered leaves. Flyspecks take 
the freshness and beauty from the fur- 
nishings of a house sooner than years 
of legitimate wear and tear. A week of 
undisturbed possession by an invading 
horde of them makes a chandelier or a 
ceiling into a -second-hand edition of 
itself. And yet, with these as well as 
the other plagues to avoid, there are 
people who, although living in unpre- 
tentious places, will not have wire doors, 
considering that they detract from the 
dignity of the front entrance. What is 
dignity compared to the sweetness that 
the wide open door gives to a house? 
In regard to the casement opening 
outward, a writer in a recent magazine 
says: “All difficulties of operation are 
now obviated by hanging the sereen in 
flush socket pivots at the top, into which 
they can be readily slipped, and from 
which they can be easily removed in a 
moment without disturbing shades or 
curtains. For access to the sash in 
opening or closing, it is only necessary 
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to swing the screen inward a foot or 
so at the bottom with one hand, while 
reaching the bar adjuster or lock with 
the other, inserted below or at one side 
of the screen.” 

To me, I confess, all difficulties of 
operation do not seem to be obviated by 
this method. In fact, I am afraid I 
should frequently let myself take cold 
from a draft or an overheated room 
rather than perform the complicated 
operation described. Besides, it would 


LITTLE child was found suffering 
with fever in a small tenement 
room in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
while overhead hung the week’s washing, 
sent to the mother by a well-to-do city 
family. This discovery was the incentive 
toward a quiet movement, which has 
culminated in an enterprise planned to 
meet just such conditions, namely, the 
opening of the public wash house and 
baths. 

The projectors were a handful of 
church women who represented no club 
or specific philanthropic organization, 
and their motive for privacy was their 
desire to protect the livelihood of washer- 
women who had the care of young chil- 
dren and were thus hindered frem going 
away from home to work. They were 
considering also the needs of the mill 
laborers’ wives, who had no alternative 
but to dry their clothes in the restricted 
home space. They felt they could make 
no plea for financial support for a project 
which, in a city of projects, would prob- 
ably be frowned upon as chimerical from 
the start. 

But by and by, without any fuss or 
heralding, poor women from one crowded 
tenement district might have been seen 
in the early morning, with little ones 
tugging at their skirts, and in their 
arms overloaded clothes baskets or wabbly 
bundles, wending their way toward the 
basement of an old church. In its unin- 
viting depths there were portable wash- 
tubs and benches, a big stove accommo- 
dating a couple of boilers or numerous 
irons, as the progress of affairs de- 
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take away all the charm of a casement 
window to have a wire screen flush with 
its casing, not to mention the danger 
to knuckles to anyone using the window 
seat—for wire screens are even worse 
mutilators than rough plaster walls. 
Another difficulty in both kinds of case- 
ments lies in the management of shades; 
that is, for Philistinie yersons who 
refuse to be wakened at sunrise because 
of windows insufticiently darkened with 
bits of printed cotton, 


manded; there was pienty of water, an 
ironing table, an ironing board or two, 
and a few simple rules and regulations, 
all for five cents—soap, starch, bluing, 
drying space in the little plot of ground 
adjoining the church, an indefinite length 
of time, and a nursery included. A 
room in the Sunday school domain was 
utilized as the nursery, with some older 
ehild as the “mother” of the flock, and 
here also the real mothers adjourned for 
occasional rest spells and to eat their 
noon lunch, 

Things moved along in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion for some months. The 
nickels kept the pot boiling, the church 
still granted the privileges of its terri- 
tory, the parish “visitor” or the reetor’s 
assistant obligingly acted as arbiter of 
peace, largely by the eandy method; and 
good will and sometimes more substan- 
tial expressions of appreciation began to 
find their way toward the half-dozen 
women who still sought to conceal their 
identity. 

Strangely enough, just as talk was 
most animated in regard to finding better 
and permanent quarters for the washer- 
women, the laundry affairs began to lag, 
and instead new and even more novel 
conditions confronted the projectors. Of 
these conditions it is necessary to speak, 
for without them it is hardly likely that 
the new and imposing building just 
opened would ever have materialized. 

The laundry lagged for several reasons, 
On wet days there was no place to dry; 
on gloomy days the washroom was try- 
ing to the nerves and eyes of the ironers. 
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The atmosphere at all times was soggy 
in “feel” and soapy in odor. Tubs went 
to pieces, benches broke down, wringers 
were wrecked, boilers leaked, stove lids 
gave out, and there was no fund for 
repairs. But as the laundry end went 
down, the demand for “tubbing” by the 
women and children went up. It had 
become the custom of the thrifty women 
who camé at intervals with their private 
wash and those who came daily with the 
wash of patrons, to wind up once a week 
at least with an “all over” for their 
children and themselves. The washtubs 
were utilized as bathtubs and the laundry 
soap was freely appropriated. Privacy 
for adults was secured by tacking a thin 
curtain or even a sheet across the angle 
of a corner, or on crowded lays with all 
corners pre-empted, by obliging friends 
who held similar screens before the 
bathers lined up against the wall. Hence, 
in making calculations for possible 
permanent wash house, this need for 
baths, likewise, obtruded. 

Then another condition arose which 
for a time, and even yet, outdistanced 
the wash house and baths in a certain 
line of popularity. Personal friends and 
members of the church who stood by the 
enterprise, as soon as the work appealed 
to them, began to send in donations of 


clothing and other supplies under the 
mistaken notion that the work was one 


of a charitable nature. These gifts be- 
came so many and so continuous that 
the modest projectors, fearful alike of 
wounding the feelings of the donors or 
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those of the democratic colony ruling 
the tubs, were obliged to take some inter- 
mediate ground to suit the case. An old 
tower room in the church, long unused, 
was secured as a storage, and here, one 
Saturday afternoon, a sale of “clothing 
and housefurnishing goods” was _ held, 
after being diligently advertised through- 
out the tenement district. The church 
women presided at this sale, with their 
goods attractively displayed, neatly 
sorted and tagged. It was the first “rum- 
mage” sale ever known to the city, and 
as such met with instant approval. It 
has continued almost without interrup- 
tion as a Saturday afternoon or evening 
feature ever since, supplying tenement 
and alley residents in that neighborhood 
with clothing and articles at a nominal 
cost. 

The running of this salesroom necessi- 
tated the organization of a body known 
as “The clothing and housefurnishing 
bureau,” and with this tangible com- 
mittee to face the world and the law, 
the incorporation and launching of the 
recent splendid enterprise was later un- 
dertaken. 

In passing, it may be said that The 
clothing and housefurnishing bureau 
conducts its affairs on an admirable bus- 
iness basis. It not only receives gifts, 
but it also makes purchases. Its buying 
committee visits any residence or busi- 
ness place on request and inspects articles 
offered and negotiates for purchase. It 
sends its wagon to dismantled homes for 
stuff distributed there, it has supplanted 


The tubs and steam drier of the public wash 


house, Pittsburg, Peansylvania 
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the public auction in humble homes 
under ban for rent, and it quotes prices 
on demand for any possible article in 
the line of housefurnishing or apparel. 

Many young couples meagerly supplied 
with funds have escaped the shoals of 
the installment plan, by fitting out their 
humble lodgings, as well as themselves, 
from the belfry room of old “St James,” 
and every minute in which “store is 
open,” it is full of the humor and pathos 
of life and its affairs. Unlike the con- 
duct of the ordinary rummage sale vis- 
itors, the element of curiosity or greed 
has long since been eliminated from the 
attitude of the patrons of the store. The 
buyers are not out for bargains as bar- 
gains, but for bargains as necessities, 
and always pennies must do the work of 
dollars, 

Under the wing of this bureau, there- 
fore, the present enterprise made way. 
Friends came forward without solicita- 
tion. Henry Phipps and H. C. Frick, 
well known as ironmasters (their names 
withheld as benefactors until now), were 
joint contributors of handsome sums that 
made building and site a_ possibility. 
George Westinghouse followed with all 
the “power” and mechanical fixtures re- 
quired, and other friends aided in sums 
ranging from five hundred dollars to 
fifty cents. The building has _ been 
erected at a cost of almost fifty thousand 
dollars on a corner lot in one of the most 
crowded and high-priced !and sections of 
the city. It is of brick and stone, built 
close to the pavement in front and along 
one side, and is three stories in hight 
front view, and four stories side view, 
as the land slopes along the side street. 
The first floor, whose entrance is from 
the side street, is devoted to the wash 
house, as the corporate name designates 
it, also to storage and salesrooms for 
The clothing and housefurnishing bu- 
reau, now to be known as a department 
of the public wash house and _ baths. 
The second floor, with entrance from the 
front, includes the office, a elubroom for 
men, and men’s baths. The third floor, 
with entrance from either the side or 
front, is devoted to a women’s sewing 
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and rest room and to women’s baths. 
The top floor includes the janitor’s apart- 
ments, a large, cheerful day nursery with 
an adjunct of tiny bathtubs, diet kitchen 
and attendants’ room; also an assembly 
hall suitable for almost any sort of enter- 
tainment that patrons may devise. This 
is let as a source of income. 

The day nursery is expected to meet 
expenses from the regulation fees, not 
only from washerwomen with infantile 
incumbrances, but other mothers in the 
neighborhood, whose work calls them 
from home for the day. The baths will 
be self-supporting from the start. Shower 
baths in separate rooms, Lot and cold 

yvater, towels and soap, are provided for 
a charge of five cents. The clothing 
and housefurnishing department is a 
purely philanthropic feature; the club, 
reading and sewing rooms or any settle- 
ment work undertaken, will simply hold 
their own at the best, financially. The 
wash house, the projectors hope to see 
self-sustaining and possibly remunera- 
tive. It is open on all week days. Each 
washerwoman can command two tubs, 
as shown in the sets in the illustration, 
with all the cold water and all the 
scalding water she can use, also the indi- 
vidual wringer, or the big mechanical 
wringer, the steam drier, the washboard 
er big mechanical washer, cold starch or 
boiled starch, soap and other necessities, 
all for five cents an hour, this time 
limitation being enforced to prevent. 
loitering or gossip. All things are man- 
aged decently and in order under the 
eyes of a matron, and preference is 
always to be given to the women who 
bring their own family we l over those 
who wash for a living, though it is hoped 
there will always be room and accommo- 
dation for all. This preference is a 
necessity to avoid any possible rating in 
the public mind as a business laundry 
concern, 

The public wash house and_ baths 
is under the control of an undenomina- 
tional board of men and women. Its 
maintenance until it becomes self-sus- 
taining will depend upon guarantors and 
subseribers. 
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Wisdom from Experience 
By a Parent, and an ex-Teacher 
[First prize paper in the Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Contest } 

HE first consideration to the father 
and mother is the child himself. 
How teach him to value his school 

aright? How secure for him its highest 
advantage ¢ 

Show him that you yourself value it. 
Make him feel that school, on certain 
days and for certain hours, is his busi- 
ness, not to be interfered with except 
for illness or other important reason. 
Too many parents, as Mr Cleveland 


hints, regard the school as a place to 
get rid of their children, and openly 
rejoice when they reach the age to be 


admitted. Having thus learned that he 
is sent to school to be got out of the 
way, the child’s opinion of the place is 
further lowered by finding he is to go 
or not, as suits the convenience of the 
family. Breakfast is late, and he is 
tardy at school. Plans are made with- 
out regard to his work there, and he is 
kept out when it is not necessary. 
Naturally, he concludes that school is 
of no particular importance, and lack 
of interest and truancy are the result. 
Having instilled in the child’s mind 
the importance of going to school reg- 
ularly and promptly, the next step is to 
develop interest in, and love for, school 
work. How ean this be done? 
Interest yourself in your child’s work. 
Examine his papers and report cards, 
and praise all that is worthy. Never 
laugh at mistakes. Help him with his 
home work if necessary—and it usually 
is necessary. Every pupil needs more 
or less individual help, which the 
teacher has no time to give. Watch 
for mistaken conceptions and points he 
does not clearly understand. The day 
a boy fails to comprehend his lessons, 


that day his trouble begins, and he goes 
on into deeper and deeper difficulties. 
You say this help takes time? Well, 
how can time be better spent? I give 
an hour or two to the task every day, 
with the result that for years my chil- 
dren have sailed through smooth waters 
with flying colors. 

Remember one point: If you would 
truly assist the child, acquaint yourself 
with his teacher’s methods, especially in 
arithmetic. The simplest examples are 
done very differently now from the way 
they were a generation ago, and a little 
study will convince you that the new 
methods are far in advance of the old. 
To confuse him with antiquated ideas 
is worse than folly. It is not necessary 
to take a normal course to learn the 
new methods. I have found they can be 
obtained from the child himself, by 
observation of his work. 

Avoid undue criticism, before the 
child, of school in general, and his 
teacher in particular, but do not go to 
the other extreme of upholding the 
teacher where she is manifestly in the 
wrong. A child is quick to feel injus- 
tice, and will more readily exeuse an 
admitted fault than forgive an unfair 
act. Here is a condition requiring 
nicest handling on the part of the par- 
ent. The child must not, through lack 
of sympathy, become indifferent, dis- 
heartened and sullen, nor must he lose 
respect for his instructcr. I have seen 
a tiny girl who “just hated” her teacher, 
led to a feeling of sympathy for her by 
the suggestion that perhaps she was 
“cranky” because she was discouraged or 
ill. So, too, with revelations of coarse- 
ness or ignorance. The kindly remark 
that perhaps she was very poor when 
young, and did not enjoy the advan- 
tages to which he is accustomed, will 
create a more charitable feeling and 
save the day for the child. One teacher, 
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whose manner and speech were such that 
a mother could not excuse them to her 
son, was kept on her pedestal by the 
enthusiastic remark: “Well, she knows 
how to teach, anyway, and we don’t care 
if she does do and say these horrid 
things, as long as she gets you on in 
your lessons so splendidly.” 

Do not spoil your child’s happiness in 
school by dressing him in some unusual 
fashion. Be conventional, even if you 
do not like the style. I once saw a lad 
a dozen years old, chased by a jeering 
mob of school children, because he wore 
a white tam over long curls. His look 
of misery was most pathetie. 

Watch the influence exerted over your 
child by the teacher, as well as by the 
hoys and girls. You would not let him 
associate with an unworthy child; are 
you sure his instructor’s influence is 
always for good? Not infrequently a 
teacher inculeates disregard for the Sab- 
bath day, by telling backward pupils 
they should make up their work on 
Sunday, if they cannot get time on 
Saturday. My children have repeatedly 
heard this said before the class. 

One of my little daughters recently 
told how she “fooled” her teacher. “Do 
you think that was right/’ I asked. 
“W-e-ll,” she replied, “I didn’t want my 
neck wringed, and she said she’d wring 
any girl’s neck that got her example 
wrong.” 

By this foolish threat, which the 
little one did not understand, but felt 
to be terrible, that teacher certainly 
started that child on the road that leads 
to cheating, dishonor and moral dull- 
less, 

Make your child believe that his 
teacher is a friend—not an enemy whose 
vim is to make him miserable. Said a 
mother in my hearing recently: “The 
teachers are all down on my little girl, 
and won’t promote her.” Talk like this 
—and there is much of it—will ruin the 
influenee of any teacher and spoil his 
school for any child. e 

Our next consideration is the teacher. 
HIow shall we win her interest and 
affection for our child? How best co- 
operate with her for his good? 

Do not antagonize her. This is such 
self-evident wisdom that it seems foolish 
to mention it, yet it is surprising how 
frequently parents array themselves 
against the teacher over trifles. A mis- 
take of my own will illustrate. My 
small son came home so late at noon 
for several days that he had time for 
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He said 
that his teacher kept the class in to 
learn Memory Gems from Longfellow. 
Finally, in exasperation, I sent her a 
hastily worded note, which vexed her, 
and she gave the lad, who was in no 
wise to blame, a dose of sarcasm that 


only the hastiest luncheon. 


angered and humiliated him, He came 
home promptly after that, but I had 
thoughtlessly caused an estrangement 
that might have been avoided. 

Do not weary the teacher with long 
dissertations on your child. He is prob- 
ably about like other children, and it is 
possible that the instructor, whose eyes 
are unblinded by parental love, reads 
his character more clearly than you do. 
But if he has a real peculiarity, phys- 
ical, mental or moral, spare his feelings 
and help his teacher, by making it 
known. <A mother recently told me that 
her daughter, a shy girl, could never 
recite if a teacher called her by name 
before asking a question. It was a 
trifle, but knowing it, the instructor 
spared her much embarrassment and 
failure. 

Do not blame the teacher for the 
work of the school board. My eleven- 
years-old daughter is struggling this 
term with nineteen different subjects, 
ineluding civics, physics, physical geo- 
graphy, English history, literature, 
algebra and geometry, and several edu- 
cational “frills” like vocal music, draw- 
ing, water color painting, construction 
work and sewing. She carries from six 
to ten pounds of books back and forth, 
and studies out of school all I will let 
her. I protested. “Yes,” said the long- 
suffering teacher, “it is dreadful—ridic- 
ulous. <All the parents are finding fault, 
but the board requires these things of 
me.” 

“But the simpler things like writ- 
ing—” I began. 

“The writing is awful, I admit. 
These children first learned the vertical 


hand. Then we had to change to the 
slanting. Now we are back to the ver- 
tical. Their parents find fault with me 


constantly, but I am doing the best I 
ean.” 

These are some of the difliculties 
encountered this year in New York city. 
To eriticise the teacher for them only 
antagonizes her, 

If the teacher is unacquainted with 
your child’s environment, invite her to 
your home. My experience as a teacher 
proved to me that conversation with a 
pupil’s parents in his home cleared my 
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mind of uncertainty, showed me what I 
ought to expect of him, and helped me 
to deal with him more patiently, justly 
and sympathetically. Do not try to 
make an intimate friend of the teacher. 
That is impossible and would be unfor- 
tunate. She has hardly time and 
strength for one call on each family 
represented in her class each term, and 
if the children know her too well, privi- 
leges are expected, and discipline is 
difficult. 

Show your interest by visiting the 
school occasionally. Go in a spirit of 
sympathy. Learn what the teacher is 
trying to accomplish, and why. With 
understanding you will find less to 
criticise, and can be of greater assist- 
ance, 

Praise the teacher whenever oppor- 
tunity oecurs. I have learned that 
sending an unexpected note, expressing 
gratification with my child’s progress, 
saying that his work shows he has a 
good teacher, and thanking her for all 
she is doing for him, warms her heart 
and wins her affection. I have always 
been able to say this with truthfulness, 
for whatever the teacher’s faults, she 
understands her business these days, 
and the children are getting on at a 
pace that amazes me. “Be pitiful, be 
courteous,” is a good rule to follow with 
these overworked and underpaid ser- 
vants of the public, and by heeding it 
you will most surely receive for your 
child the benefit of her best endeavor. 


Why We Don’t Marry 


By An American Girl 


PLAN to answer the question, some- 
times almost a taunt, that is put to 
us all from the time we are twenty 
years old by uncles and aunts and 
elderly friends, “Why don’t you marry ¢” 
My standpoint is that of a New York 
girl in the middle twenties, who is of 
neither the self-supporting class nor the 
“smart set; a girl who has been well 
educated with no other aim than that of 
culture; who loves dancing and musie 
and books, and sports of all sorts; who 
gives a share of her time to hospitals 
and mission schools, to sewing and to 
housckeeping—an average girl of the 
well-to-do class of a great city. 
Whether or not society was better, 
domestie life happier, when girls mar- 
ried at eighteen and brought up eight 
or ten children, is a question quite 
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beyond me. I promise only to give my 
reasons for not following their example. 

There are three facts that tend to keep 
a twentieth century girl from marrying 
young: the fullness of her time, the 
intimacy she is allowed with boys and 
men, and the many interests open in 
these days to a woman. Our grand- 
mothers finished their education at six- 
teen and then what lay before most of 
them except domesticity? They expected 
and wished to have homes and families 
of their own, and they fell in love, or 
thought they did, with the first men of 
their own class with whom they came in 
contact, and married them when their 
relations were such as a modern girl 
would call a mere acquaintance. 

Consider the life of the girl of to-day. 
Until we are eighteen, or, if we go to 
college, until we are twenty-two, we don’t 
stop long to contemplate marriage very 
seriously; we have no time! School 
takes our mornings, and the afternoons 
are never long enough for all that must 
be crowded into them. There is always 
a lesson in dancing or riding, in musie 
or French, an appointment at the den- 
tist’s or the dressmaker’s, some pictures 
that we must see or a concert that we 
ought to hear, and always a walk to be 
tucked in somewhere and preparation 
made for the next day’s recitations. 
Saturday mornings, if our mothers don’t 
insist that duty points toward cooking 
lessons or some sort of charity work, we 
may get a chance at some longed-for 
book, or even a coveted hour of skating 
or coasting. 

So the winters go by until we “come 
out.” What of the summers‘ Life 
becomes an entirely different matter in 
the month of June. From the time we 
are five till we are twenty-five, we spend 
the long days with our brothers and our 
cousins and our boy friends. From 
building sand forts we pass on to wad- 
ing, fishing, damming brooks and sailing 
boats. At fifteen are we gathered in to 
our mothers to “sit on a eushion and 
sew a fine seam”? Not we! Wet fect 
and sunburn have no terrors for us, and 
we go right on with the boys. We can 
shoot as straight, ride as well, swim as 
far as they. They find us no drawback 
to their fun and are urgent in their invi- 
tations to us to “come along.” Our minds 
develop side by side with theirs. Each 
new impression, ideal, interest, is dis- 
cussed as it comes up. No subject is 
closed to us. We hesitate at no ques- 
tion, no explanation. We learn to sce 
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from a man’s standpoint as well as from 

our own, to understand his faults and his 
feelings, his impulses and his aspira- 
tions. We discover, in short, what com- 
panionship with a man can be, and noth- 
ing less than the best we have known will 
satisfy us, when it comes to settling down 
with one man for all the years ahead. 

Before she has got very far the clever 
girl knows one thing well—that senti- 
ment and sgensitiveness, too much in- 
dulged, soon spoil the charm of the 
free-and-easy relations she enjoys. After 
her first mistake she draws back and in 
her after friendships there is a freedom 
from emotion that constitutes her great 
safeguard, I have lately seen a -note 
from a man to a girl whom he has known 
so intimately for many years that older 
people find it hard to believe that they 
are not in love with each other. He 
thanks her simply for a service she has 
done him, asks her to try his new car and 
adds: “You're the best ‘pal’ a fellow 
ever had, and ‘pal’ is the best word in 
the English language.” That sentence 
typifies our connection with most of the 
men we know well. A girl is satisfied 
with that much sentiment, delighted 
with that much praise. The man who 
finally wins her will have to give her the 
same sort of comradeship, with some 
unusual charm added to tip the balance 
in his favor. 

Charm and fascination alone are not 
enough for us. We know of too many 
marriages, based on that alone, with no 
consideration for sympathy or even com- 
patibility, that have turned out most 
unfortunately. I have heard it said that 
in these days young people speak over- 
lightly of divorce. We speak as we hear 
our elders do, that they may not guess 
our real wonder and horror. I doubt if 
there is a girl of my class who doesn’t 
suffer a shock that lasts for days when 
she first meets with a ease of divorce 
within her own circle. She determines 
anew that her marriage shall be as near 
the ideal as possible, that she will make 
no mistake, that she will wait till she is 
sure; and wait she does! 

Is it impatient waiting? By no 
means! There are too many enchanting 
paths stretching away before us. In- 
terest and even action in affairs munici- 
pal and political are not denied us. The 


development of charities of all kinds 
has produced claims-on one’s time and 
energy that often prove very absorbing. 
A devotion to some particular sport can 


Travel 


fill several months of the twelve. 
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easily occupies a year or two, while the 
many minor occupations, photography, 
wood-burning, leather-carving, embroid- 
ery, bookbinding and the like, fill in the 


chinks. Often some one of these pas- 
times develops into a vocation. We 
seldom hear the word “old maid.” We 


find our niches, after a time, and fill 
them with such enthusiasm and ability 
that the passerby forgets that we might 
have done anything different. 

My three reasons have naturally 
merged into one another because they 
are all parts of a whole; that whole being 
the modern system of education. 

I want to draw two more reproaches 
from the heap that is piling up against 
us, since they bear immediately on the 
subject. We are blamed for frankly 
acknowledging that we don’t care to 
have more than three or four children. 
Is it wonderful that in this age of 
specialties, when it is constantly im- 
pressed upon us that a man, to make a 
noteworthy success, must have the high- 
est possible training for his career, that 
we should prefer to pass on all that has 
been given to us and all that we have 
attained, to one or two rather than to 
spread it in a thin layer over a dozen? 

Again, it is said of us that we all 
want “to begin where our parents left 
off.” That is not true of all of us—not 
even of many of us. 

Dear older people, you who have given 
us all our advantages, don’t think so 
badly of your own work! We are slow 
to marry, not because we are more self- 
ish, more luxury-loving, less womanly 
than our grandmothers, but because you 
have trained us to think, to reason and 
to plan for ourselves. Be assured that 
there is not one of us all who will not 
gaily and joyfully throw aside her silk 
stockings, dismiss her maid and give up 
her “bridge” when the right man holds 
out his hand. 


Sunday “ Education” 


By Georgene H. Wilder 


HE comic supplements distributed 

with nearly all the large newspa- 

pers on Sunday mornings, are 
received with apparent approval in the 
families of business men, professional 
men and laboring men. Even the minis- 
ter is sometimes found sending in a 
complaint if his boy fails to find the 
Sunday comic sheet. The children of 
the poor are sent to the store with in- 
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structions to buy a paper which has a 
comic supplement, 

Here and there some thoughtful, 
pure-minded woman protests, but the 
majority, even of good women, seem 
utterly blind to the character of the 
teaching and language used in these 
“funny” papers. These mothers con- 
scientiously shield their children from all 
forms of evil that they have been taught 
to recognize. The little one, if left with 
nurses at all, has his attendant carefully 
selected, that his manners, morals and 
language may not be corrupted. When 
he is old enough for playmates, they are 
selected with care, and a wise super- 
vision ig maintained lest bad habits be 
formed. When he is old enough for 
school, his mother redoubles her vigi- 
lance and her prayers, 

But she does not hesitate to place in 
the hands of her four-years-old a paper 
which contains many of the evils which 
she tries to avoid elsewhere, and this 
week after week, regularly, on the day 
which above all others should be devoted 
to the culture of the spiritual life. 

In a single four-page comic supple- 
ment selected at random, the following 
words and phrases occur: “Gee!” “Holy 
smokes!” “coco” (for head); “Socho”; 
“Golly!” “Gosh” (twice); “a dem good 
thing’; “the dernest freak,’ and 
“B’gosh!” What parent, belonging to 
refined or even respectable scciety, would 
allow his child the companionship 
weekly of persons using such language? 
Or would he allow his carefully reared 
son or daughter a story book in which 
such words were found? 

But the moral lessons here presented 
are a still more serious matier. In pic- 
tures where animals are performers, the 
matter is less serious, but who shall 
blame the boy or girl who tries to copy 
the tricks of the child characters in these 
pictures, when all his elders apparently 
consider the performances of these 
youngsters clever and amusing? I think 
any pure-minded mother would find it 
difficult to explain to her little boy just 
where the joke lies, when a series of 
pictures represent a vulgar old man 
enticing a young woman manicure to 
come to his home, when his wife is away. 
The family life is presented in a most 
common and vulgar light and its most 
sacred relations violated and held up to 
ridicule. 

Take this aforesaid comie supplement 
selected at random and let us see what 
its moral teaching is: The first series 


of pictures ends with: “Gosh, I fergot 
to swear, you can’t play golf without 
you do!” Next, “Uncle Pike!” Here is 
an out-and-out lesson in cheating, for 
the joke lies in said uncle’s smuggling 
his children into the fair without pay- 


‘ing. Nearly every week this lesson is 


presented in one form or another. “Pro- 
fessor Hypnotizer,” seeing a young girl 
in a window, insults her by calling out: 
“Ah there, My Beauty!” “A pretty 
angel!” ete. A fine example for grow- 
ing boys! A brother bats « ball at his 
little sister’s head and gets a door-knob 
in return, Is this fun, mothers, because 
the boy got the worst of it in the end? 
In other “funny” series, where children 
figure, it is the servants, the parents, 
the teachers, the public or dumb animals 
that receive the benefit of the youthful 
prodigy’s humor. There is your child's 
Sunday lesson! 

Fortunately many of the little ones 
do not understand the real meaning of 
the pictures, or of the words read to 
them, and the older children have expe- 
rience enough to realize that for then, 
at least, such doings are impracticable. 
Nevertheless, hundreds of children 
attempt to copy these “jokes,” as many 
a mother can testify. The bad pictures 
and the bad words leave their stamp 
on their impressionable minds. Do not 
be surprised if in an unguarded moment 
the vulgar words slip out. Do not be 
surprised if your boy grows up without 
respect for teachers, parents or relatives, 
nor if he is rough and cruel to his 
sisters and playmates, 

On the artistic side alone, do we want 
our children’s taste debauched ? 

While the mind is plastic the good and 
the pure and the beautiful should be 
impressed; the evils that cannot be 
avoided should be met with all our wis- 
dom and strength when they come, and 
the stronger the growth in good before 
that, time, the better. 

Let the child be protected with God's 
“armor of light” before he goes forth 
into the world to fight the devil. Keep 
his ideals pure and high, and then, if in 
later years he meets with evil, he will 
recognize it, feel the shock of contrast 
to the good in his heart and mind, and 
be ready to fight for the good. 


Tue faculty of discerning and using 
conspicuous merit in other people dis- 
tinguishes the most successful adminis- 
trators, rulers and men of business. 
President Eliot. 
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Gentlewomen in Domestic Service 
By Lida Rose McCabe 
PROFESSIONAL woman of in- 


herited wealth and college degrees, 

who is consulted by gentlewomen 
forced to earn a living, now advises them 
io secure situations in good families as 
housekeepers, caretakers, parlor maids, 
hhousemaids, or whatever branch of house- 
work they may have learned in their 
own homes, or for which they think they 
have natural inclination or fitness. If 
such women put brains into their work 
they will soon find their level, as does 
the worker in the arts or professions. It 
is a poor household, this woman asserts, 
that will not sooner or later recognize the 
superior worth of the brainy domestic and 
reward accordingly. 

It is the exceptional breadwinner in 
the arts and professions in our great 
cities who is able to command the living 
quarters every up-to-date home now pro- 
vides for its domesties, while few if any 
have the bank accounts that servants 
from the humblest to the highest are 
rarely without. As for social position, 
what does it amount to in New York, 
uiless one has wealth and leisure? What 
social position has the unknown woman, 
however gifted in social graces, who is 
foreed to live in the hall bedroom of a 
second or third-class boarding house and 
fashion her own gowns’ We take our- 
selves with us wherever we go, and the 


veutlewoman of brains who has the 
courage of her convictions to break 


through the social barrier will eventually 
tind in domestie service a peace of mind, 

relief from money worries that is un- 
known to her in the struggle in which 
she is now taking so hazardous a part. 
Does it not lie in the courage, industry 
and faithful service of the gentlewoman 
in housework to restore that most ancient 
of human labors to its God-given place in 
the industrial world ¢ 

Deprived of the beautiful home over 
which she had presided tifteen years after 
the manner of the old-time housewife, 
and thrown upon her own resources, a 
woman eame to New York as the most 
likely place in which to earn a living. 
She enrolled in several first-class em- 
ployment agencies, paying each 
instance five dollars for the privilege. 
Then 


eame heart-wearing waits and 
humiliating disappointments. Her ap- 


pearance was against her, the agents 
apologetically explained. She was of 
tall and queenly carriage, with an air 
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of well-bred simplicity and elegance. 
Her simple shirt waist, short skirt, were 
powerless to conceal from the women of 
wealth and fashion to whom she was 
sent that here was distinction with 
which they would be brought by guests 
and servants into uncomplimentary 
comparison, 

After several experiments she landed 
the past-summer as caretaker of a house 
which is doubtless typical of the miles 
of modern palaces flanking Fifth avenue 
from Central park to Harlem. With the 
departure of the housekeeper and retinue 
of sixteen servants to the country home, 
the caretaker took possession of the town 
house, engaging a maid to cook for her 
and assist in putting the house in its 
summer dress. The silver and other 
valuables were deposited in safety vaults, 
and a Pinkerton man was employed to 
stay in the house nights, 

“IT was given a box of keys with 
instructions to lock up everything not 
required for use or comfort,” said the 
new caretaker. “Not a key was marked. 
I spent a day trying to find where they 
belonged. Finaily I gave it up and tele- 
phoned for a locksmith. Tis difficulty 
was as great as mine. Many new keys 
had to be made. Wien every door, drawer 
and cupboard was supplied, I got several 
dozen printed tags and, numbering each, 
tied them to the key that fitted a certain 
place, and put the whole on a ring. It 
was so simple a device that I marveled it 
had not been done long ago. The lock- 
smith, however, laughed heartily at what 
was evidently my ignorance. 

“*You’re a newcomer into these parts, 
he said. ‘I know eyery house along the 
avenue. They are all beautiful. This is 
particularly beautiful, becn built about 
four years. I wonder if it’s as dirty as 
the majority of its neighbors,’ 

“The key question settled,” continued 
the caretaker, “I turned to the linen 
closet. It was practically a good-sized 
room flanked with glass-doored cupboards 
from floor to ceiling. A more exquisite 
supply of bed and table linen, beautifully 
marked in hand embroidery, I have never 
seen at home or abroad. Everything 
was piled up without regard to size or 
quality. It was a delight to sort it out. 
I arranged the sheets and pilloweases 
into dozens, likewise the tablecloths and 
napkins, tying those for special use 
with pink ribbons. The lace doilies were 
arranged according to size into sets and 
mounted upon handkerchief boxes and 
tied with ribbon. In opposite cupboards 
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I arranged the bed and table wear re- 
served for the servants. The latter had 
been using the family’s expensive soap, 
a pertectly useless extravagance. As the 
supply was low, I bought several bars 
of white ecastile, and cut it into cakes 
and piled it on the shelf kept for house- 
hold needs. I had searcely finished the 
cupboard, rejoicing as might a painter 
in his finished canvas, when the mistress 
unexpectedly came in from the country. 
Ner delight was refreshing. She had 
never thought it possible to bring so 
much order and beauty out of such con- 
fusion, 

“The locksmith’s remark back 
to me the day I made my first in- 
spection of the kitchen. It took all the 
laboratory knowledge I could summon to 
cleanse ‘the ice chest. How the food had 
escaped being poisoned is a mystery. It 
took fully a day to put it in proper con- 
dition. In the splendid range a fire was 
raging sufficient to roast an ox. <A leg 
of mutton was all that was cooking. The 
maid said there was very little coal in 
the stove and she could not account for 
the heat. The entire top was warped. I 
had the stove taken apart to discover that 
the bricks back of the oven were almost 
completely burned through, with danger 
of setting the house on tire. I telephoned 
to the firm whose name was stamped on 
the range, and when their expert saw the 
condition of things he said it was crim- 
inal carelessness. The range had been 
in use only three years. There was no 
more fire in that range until the burned 
bricks were replaced with new ones and 
the warped top made good. 

“The tirst day there was fire in the 
Jaundry stove we were almost smoked 
out. In the back of the stove was a hole 
burnt through big as a stove lid. Through 
this hole the hot coals fell, and the smoke 
instead of going up the flue filtered into 
the walls, making its way up to the top 
of the house. It was but a matter of 
time when the whole piace would be on 
tire. To get a new stove back neces- 
sitated sending to Chicago, but I had it 
done. 

“The drain in the butler’s pantry was 
stopped up. Gallons and gallons of 
boiling soda water were poured into it 
without relief. I sent for a plumber, and 
he took out of the drain not less than a 
dozen corks, deposited by diiferent but- 
lers during their short careers. In the 
courtyard was a pool of stagnant water 
that greatly annoyed me, its fumes rising 
on a warm day to my reom. I ordered the 
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water swept away, to find beneath mud, 
zll sorts of decayed matter, which being 
removed disclosed a drain beneath. How 
long it had been stopped up there was 
no telling. 

“Now I have been wondering,” said the 
lady caretaker, “if I may not have over- 
stepped my authority in having all these 
defects remedied. ‘They entail consider- 
able expense, but were necessary to the 
protection of my employer’s property. 
I am caring for the nouse as if it were 
my own. I am curious to see if question 
will be raised when the bills come in. 

“What do I receive for my services? 
Seventy-five dollars a month, my living 
and these quarters.” She touched a 
button, and an electric clevator slowly 
rose to the sixth floor, A corridor 
hung with rare old prints opened into 
a spacious apartment. The walls were 
done in Delft blue satin, the floor 
covered in the softest neutral-tinted 
carpet. The double bed was brass, while 
the furniture, which ineluded every- 
thing, from daintiest of toilet tables 
with electric bulbs to a charming writ- 
ing desk, was of white ivory finish, to 
all of which the caretaker had added her 
own silver monogramed toilet articles 
and other evidences of past wealth and 
present refinement. The dressing reom 
and bath were tiled in white and perfect 
as any room in the house. 

“Every day or so,” said the caretaker, 
in closing, “the maid says to me: 
‘Madame, you should be the mistress of 
this house.” But I feel more like thie 
curator of a museum, so personal is the 
appeal of all these beautiful pictures 
and works of art with which Tm 
entrusted.” 


The Way of a Boy 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


When mother sits beside my bed 
At night, and strokes and smooths my 
head, 
And kisses me, I think some way 
How naughty I have been all day; 
Of how I waded in the brook, 
And of the cookies that I took, 
And how I smashed a window light 
A-rassling—me and Bobby White— 
And tore my pants, and told a lie; 
It almost makes me want to cry 
When mother pats and kisses me; 
I’m just as sorry as can be, 
But I don’t tell her so—no, sir, 
She knows it all; you can’t fool her. 
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66 ON’T stop to read the letter now, 
Sal, it’s too long. The gist is, 

Mrs Calbert has at last invited 

one of us to visit her for three weeks.” 

“To The Crags!” 

“Which of us does she ask?” 

“She doesn’t make a choice, just ‘one 
of you, as my house is filled with guests,’ 
ete, ete. Who wants to go most?” 

“I!” shouted three voices. 

“Who’s most fitted to wave gallantly 
the flag of McKenzie among the clans of 
the south ?” 

“Who can least easily leave her work ?” 

“IT!” three long, doleful breaths. Every- 
one laughed. 

“You see,” explained Sally McKenzie 
to John and Marjorie Martin, “The 
Crags is the most beguiling, unusual, 
fascinating place known to this family. 
We've all been pining to go there, lo, 
these many years.” 

“Girls, an inspiration!” and Alice Me- 
Kenzie clapped her hands in the rapture 
of genius “strong with the splendor of 
a sudden thought,” “Edith must go!” 

Everyene laughed again; the McKen- 
zies believed “with mirth and laughter 
let old wrinkles come.” 

“There are four of us now I think 
ont.” said Jane McKenzie, “but whence 
this sudden light ?” 

“Edith needs it. You know we've 
talked about it. and you must have no- 
ticed it, too, John and Marjorie, how 
perfectly wrapt up in little, fussy, quid- 


dly things she is getting. She was the 
brightest of us all at school, though I 
don’t think she really loved it as we did, 


and we expected she’d do something 
worth while—go to college like Sally, or 
be interested in art or writing like Jane 
and me, or—or—something, but she’s 
settled down to spend her days on noth- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sally, “she doesn’t seem 
to have one real fine, big interest, and 
it’s an awful pity, for she’s just pressed 
down and running over with capability. 
Why, at school, she managed her studies, 
themes, ‘pieces, all the frills, so you 
hardly realized she was working at all.” 

“She seems busy all the time,” mur- 
mured Marjorie. 

“That’s the pity of it.” Sally, after 
a famous habit of hers, had enlisted her- 
self the soldier of Alice’s idea. “If she 
played all day with all her strength, oar 
and sail, one might think she were taking 
one glorious farewell bat before buckling 
up to real work, but she just spends her 
whole time sort of roaming around with 
a duster.” 

“Of course, we don’t want to have 
Edith enter any ‘painful pursuit,’ as our 
school economies used to say,” explained 
Jane; “even if father’s income is the 
usual inadequate one awarded a ‘scholar 
and gentleman,’ we get along merrily 
with it, Alice and Sal piecing out.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Alice; “we want 
Edith to have some really werthy interest 
in her life that will keep her from grow- 
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ing narrow-minded and discontented as 
so many girls who flitter away their 
days do.” 

“How does Mrs Calbert appear at this 
critical stage, as dea ex machina?” asked 
John Martin. 

“She’s a wonderful person,” answered 
Alice, “truly she is. She makes you 
believe in ‘the lite of the spirit,’ then 
right away long to live it yourself. One 
day with her makes me feel as if I were 
caught up in a great, beautiful wind. 
She has all kinds of worth whiles around 
her, too, artists, writers, travelers, people 
you’ve always wanted to know. Three 
weeks can’t fail to make a difference in 
Ede, put other ideas in her head besides 
little useless household or personal—” 
Alice stopped, for Edith herself was 
coming up the path. 

“You look uncommonly strenuous for 
this fumious day,” she said, sinking into 
a porch chair, and fanning herself with 
her hat. 

Someone had once characterized Alice, 
Jane, Sally and Edith as “the beautiful 
Miss MeKenzie, the funny Miss MeKen- 
zie, the clever Miss McKenzie and Miss 
Edith McKenzie!” “Just remember 
what Lincoln said,” was Edith’s placid 
comment on it, “that God must have 
loved common people, he made so many 
of them.” 

“Ede, such a plan!” and Alice in a 
voice that would have made “Hyrcanian 
deserts” alluring, set forth the pleasures 
of The Crags. 

“But why am I chosen as ‘the Blessed 
Damozel’?” wonderingly. 

“Who else can go?’ Alice’s face was 
pink but her voice was calm. “Jane’s 
promised to help father compile his book. 
Sally won’t desert her tutes, and I'll have 
to work as hard as ever I can all summer 
to get my set of illustrations done in 
time.” 

“?T would be beautiful, but—why, chil- 
dren, I can’t. The baby!” 

“Baby!” the innocent word became a 
sound of scorn on Sally’s lips. “Jane 
gives him his bath and Alice makes ready 
his ‘unsurpassed and unequaled health 
food’; all you do is sleep with him— 
and he’s a born dormouse—and cheer him 
up a bit through the day.” 

“The house, the errands—” 

“Tasn’t Maggie lived here three years 
and isn’t she the most intel'igent, respon- 
sible, independent maid you ever con- 
ceived, even in ‘the glowing pictures of 
a dream’? As for a pint of milk from 
Mrs Pratt, twelve eggs from Mrs Dolphs 


and a yeast cake from the corner store, 
we must have fallen on evil times indeed 
if six grown-ups, two children, a baby, 
a dog, and a guinea pig, not to speak 
of John and Marjorie next door, can’t 
procure them when required.” 


“The deed is done, John,” said Sally 
a week after the morning of the letter, 
as he met her on the street. “I’ve just 
packed Edith into the noon train and am 
bearing the girls her last will and testa- 
ment. Shrieked from the car window— 
it reminded me of the advice of Bret 
Harte’s miners, *Pl—a—a—y with— 
the—baby.’ ” 

“Has her mantle fallen upon you?” 

“Mantle! Edith would say a large 
canvas tent symbolized her daedala 
opera.” 

“*Hot, sez you, oh, orful!’” casting 
herself into the porch hammock; “don’t 
ask me to budge for two hours.” <A long, 
loud ery swept down the stairs. 

‘Baby’s waked up. I'll get his din- 
ner,” said Alice, 

“Sal, can you dress him? I’ve prom- 
ised father this half hour before luncheon 
to—” began Jane. 

Sally was climbing the stairs. The 
baby belonged to a tifth sister, Marian 
Melkenzie Price, the house mother since 
the death of the real one, This sister 
Was away recovering from an illness. 

“*At last,” he said, “I realize the 
bitterness of life,”’” chanted Sally, as 
she hunted the baby out from under the 
pillows into which he iad burrowed. 

“It’s so close up here at the house 
don’t you think some of us ought to take 
him down to the lake?” suggested Jane. 
“T can’t, I promised Lou Rollins I’d come 
over to see her this afternoon.” 

“T will. Alice is anxious to finish her 
water color,” answered Sally. 

“I wonder why Ede doesn’t ever take 
a book with her when she goes with 
baby,” she thought. “I shall read, read 
all the afternoon while he plays.” 

The carriage was settled under a tree, 
the baby supplied with toys enough for 
an heir-apparent, and Sally floated off 
into a delightful tale. 

One paragraph read. A shriek. “Ie’s 
fallen out on his head,” gasped his aunt. 
But it was only the woolly rabbit that 
had met with such an accident. Bun 
restored to his owner, Sally started to 
read again. Another shriek. Sally fin- 
ished her sentence before she groveled 
beneath the carriage wheels for the rub- 
ber duck. Three paragraphs, A curious, 
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to water. Have mercy 
on your relative.” 
Touched with hu- 
man pity, the baby 
allowed himself to be 
held on Sally’s lap for 
five blissful minutes, 
then fierce struggles 


**Sally toiled about the beach’’ 


choking sound. The baby was purple in 
the face and one leg of a plaster cat stuck 
out of his mouth, 

“One more such experience, lieber 
Herr Baby,” said Sally as she rescued 
the cat and the baby, “will bring your 
loved auntie nigh her end; you’ve no 
idea how shattering to the nerves it is.” 

Ileneeforth Sally read a word, then 
looked at the baby, a proceeding that 
docs not commend itself either to the 
mind or the temper. Ten calm minutes 
passed, then many and sustained wails 
made Sally drop her book again. 

“What do you want now? ITlfere’s 
your bunny, your cock-a-doo, your dodo 
and all the rest of your cherished 
beasties. Won't you please not kick and 
shout so?” 

No diversions appealed to the baby, 
however, save a ceaseless and swift march 
around the lake. 

“It is impossible that I wheel you one 
step more,” Sally announced to the now 
pacitied infant. “My knees are turning 


announced that he 
would walk. His start 
was courageous if 
wabbly, but just as he 
had passed beyond 
Sally’s grasp he en- 
countered some unto- 
yard obstacle and fell 
flat. 

“Oh, his poor nose, 
its banged most 
’orrid. Darling lamb, 
if you'll only not ery 
so Aunt Sally will 
run miles with you.” 

The rest of the af- 
ternoon Sally toiled 
about the beach after 
the apparently tireless 
baby, bent double and 
clutching the tail of 
his little frock. 

“Edith must have 
some scientific method 
of keeping him quict. 
I wish she’d left the 
formula.” 

Darkness and rain 

were beginning as 
Sally wheeled him slowly home. 

“Why, father, are you sitting here 
without any light¢’ she asked, as she 
groped about the dismal house. 

“There ain’t no lamps to light,” came 
Maggie’s voice from the dining room. 
“Miss Edith, she always fills ’em.” 

“Never mind,” said Jane, who, having 
been to a diversion, was all gaiety. “We'll 
borrow one of the Martins’ lamps for 
father, and the rest of us can use can- 
dles.” 

“Candles on a rainy night!” sniffed 
Sally. “Then I’m going to bed with 
baby.” 

“Ugh, isn’t it cold this morning, 
though!” shivered Dick, the brother, at 
breakfast. “What ails your son?” to the 
baby’s father; “he’s got a nose like a 
football player and he sneezes worse than 
the Duchess’ baby in Alice.” 

“Tle fell, and I suppose he got cold in 
the night, though it’s grown cold other 
nights without his noticing it.” Sally 
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looked as if she thought the cold were 
of malice prepense on the baby’s part. 

“Probably Edith gets up and covers 
him,” said the baby’s father. 

To this Sally had no reply. 

“If your Aunt Jane were not an 
irresponsible butterfly and your Aunt 
Alice were not obliged to finish her pic- 
ture to-morrow, you’d not see me the 
morn,” she announced to the baby at 
intervals, as she sang, rocked, played 
horse, danced, and tried all the devices 
known for amusing a cross baby. 

“Now you’ve decided to go to sleep 
what’s left of me can tute. I don’t be- 
lieve I'd know an aorist or a polygon if 
I met them on the street, and I feel like 
a snapping turtle.” 

“Alice,” after luncheon, “it’s up to 
you to play with baby this afternoon.” 

“Sally, I must finish my water color; 
it has to go on to-night’s mail and you 
never saw such interruptions as I’ve had.” 

“Jane!—Jane Andrews McKenzie! 
You've got to take care of baby! I've 
had him all the morning till he went to 
sleep, and I’ve tutored four wnideaed 
youths, and I’m dead.” 


Jane made large eyes. “Why, Sally 


Mae, have you forgot I’m to pour tea 


at Mrs Whittemore’s garden party, and 
go early to help her get ready for it?” 

“Well, then, you had no right to leave 
me all this morning.” 

“But there was a meeting of the golf 
club committee, and I helped father, 
too, nearly two hours, you know that.” 

“I know you are singularly and 
uniquely selfish,” fiercely. 

Jane stared at Sally in bewilderment 3 
all the McKenzies were sweet-natured, 
they never quarreled. 

“Oh, Sally!” 

Sally was pulling out the baby car- 
riage and would not answer. 


Breakfast over, that same morning 
Alice had taken her easel to a loved cor- 
ner of the garden. “A long, sweet day 
all to myself,’ she said as she laid out 
her paints, “I feel work inspired.” She 
sang happily to herself. 

“Miss Alice!” 

“What do you want, Maggie ?” 

“The lobster man’s here and sez do 
ye want any, and will ye pay him, for 
he won't be this way agin he don’t know 
for how long.” 

Alice sped to the house for her purse, 
then back to work. 

“Miss Alice, m’em, are ye goin’ to fill 
the lamps to-day ?” 
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Alice made up a_ naughty little 
urchin’s grimace, but went for the lamps. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed when she 
returned, hot and tired, “my inspiration 
is all creeping away.” 

“Miss Alice, the man’s come to cut the 
flower beds and which is he to do?” 

“All,” viciously, “and chop off the 
heads of the flowers, too.” But of course 
there was nothing for it except to direct 
him. 

“Miss Alice.” She pretended not to 
hear. “Miss Al—ice.” 

“If you call me again, Maggie,” to 
herself, “ll paint you red, white and 
blue. Well?” aloud. 

“There ain’t no milk, and I’ve got to 
have it for muftins for lunch.” 

“Why didn’t you get it from the milk- 
man ?” 

“Land! we ain’t bought none of him 
this long while; his milk’s poor stuff. 
Miss Edith goes over to Mrs Pratt’s for 
it, every morning.” 

“Send Miss Adele.” 

“She’s sayin’ a lesson to Miss Sally.” 

“Mr Dick, then.” 

“Tle’s off fishin’,” 

The road to Mrs Pratt’s was the one 
ugly one in the village; Alice plowed 
through the dust of the unshaded street, 
her pretty mood all gone. “If Edith has 
to come over here every morning, if I 
were she I’d give the family the milk- 
man’s milk if it’s the color of bluing.” 

She swung wearily in the hammock, 
still hot and cross. “I just can’t work 
now, I’d only spoil my picture; a whole 
morning gone and nothing to show for 

After luncheon she gathered herself 
together and tried to paint. It was dull 
work, however, for all the pleasure of it 
was gone; she was glad when guests 
came. 

“It’s the Perrins,” catching a glimpse 
of the carriage. “I wish my hair wasn’t 
so tousy and I had on a fresh shirt 
waist.” 

Alice wasn’t a bit of a snob, yet she 
couldn’t help a thrill at this first visit 
of the exclusive, interesting Perrins. 
The porch was hot with afternoon sun, 
so she led them into the cool parlor. 
How glad she was she had that room 
into which to take strangers, long, low, 
artistic, with quaint old furniture. 
Queen Anne mirrors and India china. It 
wore a peace and tranquillity always, as 
if a legacy from the quiet past to the 
rush and excitement of the present. 
The dear old flowers, sweet peas, holly- 
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*** Miss Alice’”’ 


iocks, cinnamon roses, filled the blue 


a 


's in the fireplace and on the tables. 

A close, musty breath met her as she 
rted the curtains; every window was 
itened down from the rain of the night 
fore, Faded, draggled flowers added 
ir sickening odor. The prim, high- 
cked chairs looked as if ready for an 


indian pow-wow; a Wild West show of 
uimals and the baby’s cloak and cap 
cre strewn about the floor, crumbly 


plates of cake and a pan of fudge stood 
out boldly on the center table, relies of a 
feast Adele and Dick, the small sister 
and brother, had concocted the night be- 
fore; half-melted candles in pools of wax 
adorned mantel and tables; and a lean, 
moth-eaten eat, lately adopted by Adele, 


lay asleep on the piano. It was an exact 
reproduction of some tawdry print called 
After the Party. 

Jane would have carried it off with a 
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***You dears! You bunnies! That's my career!’"’ 


confab with the storemen. Please let me for you,” urged the irrepressible Alice. 
keep my profession, it’s not as picturesque “Tll tell you,” John Martin’ had 
as painting or writing, but it’s useful, appeared unexpectedly on the porch. 
‘you take mine honor from me if you “Keep on appreciating her.” 
take away the sea.’ ” “Appreciating!” Sally would have the 
“B ve feel we j t d - | d, “we will idolize her.” 
ut we feel we just must do some ast word, “we will idolize her. 


Our Picture Gallery 
By Louise J. Starkweather 


There’s a gallery of pictures Then a Holman Hunt we notice, 
Near the farmhouse where we live, And the tall and stately trees 

And my wife and I quite often Looking heavenward seem unmindful 
Seek the pleasure that they give. Of each petty little breeze. 


First a Millais, with the sunset A Madonna sweet arid lovely 
Falling on the weary men, Leans beside a garden wall; 
Who have borne the heat of midday Surely Raphael was the painter 
And are coming home again. Of that vision fair and tall. 


Then we see two lovers standing 
At the parting of two ways— 
Huguenots they may be—saying 
Fond farewell for many days. 
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A lesson in serving at table 


The Model Flat 


By Bertha H. Smith 


O prove to tenement dwellers that 

even in a tenement a dainty, well- 

kept home is possible, a method 
has been evolved, which, now in its third 
year, is counted one of the most unique 
and most practical developments of 
social settlement work in New York. 
Undertaken by the nurses’ settlement, 
the mode’ flat has been made the object 
of special stua~ by Miss Mabel Hyde 
Kittredge. This ‘ady rented a four-room 
flat in a tenement in the crowded East 
Side. It is better than the worst, but not 
so good as the best. She furnished it so 
simply that it contains nothing the neigh- 
bors could not copy. Living room, dining 
room, kitchen and small bedroom, all 
furnished complete to the last detail, 
cost exactly one hundred and _ seven 
dollars anv fifty-five cents, a sum pos- 
sible to th: most, even in this quarter. 
This allowed twenty-five dollars for the 
kitchen, and an ample amount for good 
beds and bedding, these being considered 
the most absolutely essential. As for 
the rest, everything was selected with 


the idea of usefulness, durability, and, 
as far as possible, beauty; always, good 
taste. 

At first the floors were painted, but 
this proved unsatisfactory. The paint 
was removed and the floors rugged. But 
it is against the law to shake rugs from 
the windows, and it also takes more 
strength than many women have; so the 
floors were stained, and this has proved 
itself the satisfactory solution of the 
question. The floors are easily cleaned, 
and the more they are used the better 
they look. At first many hesitated to 
give up floor coverings, feeling that bare 
floors spoke aloud of poverty, and many 
who live in the neighborhood of the 
model flat are well past the days of the 
hardest struggle in a new country. Now 
it has come to be quite “the thing” to 
have bare floors, and the housewife finds 
her work materially lightened. 

A writing desk and small table were 
made to order after a simvle mission 
design, at the cost of cheap factory 
furniture. As for the rest, the dining 
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Scrubbing, dusting and window-washing in the model flat 


table came from a second-hand store; 


plain wooden chairs were bought at 
thirty-five cents each and treated to a 
coat of stain; soap boxes were bought 
at a neighboring grocer’s for ten cents 
each, stained and fitted with hinged lids 
and used for storing useful and non- 
ornamental things. On one side of the 
dining room_a case of five shelves was 
built to be used here fer books, but 
equally well suited for dishes. <As it is 
against the law to nail anything against 
the wall in a tenement, this case was 
afterward placed on a long box run- 
ning the entire width of the room, with 
doors opening at the side. Thus, for 
ten dollars, the dining room was pro- 
vided with a sideboard, a cupboard for 
house linens and a window seat. The 
tiny tenement bedroom was fitted with 
a good spring cot and mattress, which 
serves as a couch by day, with a cre- 
tonne cover, and three slips of the same 
into which the bedding is folded to pre- 
vent its use during the day except as it 
serves in this way for sofa pillows. 
A dry goods box dressing table neatly 
curtained left only room for one chair 
and one person to stand upright, so 
meager are the dimensions of this room 


common to all tenement flats. For this 
reason, the model flat has a bed in the 
living room, to encourage the use of the 
lightest, sunniest room for sleeping pur- 
poses. A clothes horse, painted with 
white enamel and fitted with denim, 
makes a screen for the enamel wash- 
stand, and teaches a much needed lesson 
in modesty. Until the proper use of a 
bathroom is taught, an effort is made 
to get children to give up the use of the 
kitchen sink for bathing, and at least 
to separate themselves from the rest of 
the family with a screen, when using the 
bowl in the living room. 

In every particular, conditions that 
exist in crowded tenements have been 
considered, and met with useful sugges- 
tions for economy of time and _ space. 
To do away with the necessity for ice 
except in the hottest weather, a box 
swung with hooks outside the kitchen 
window makes a clean, sweet place for 
milk, butter and other foods. And in 
the kitchen every corner has its nails 
and hooks for whisks and brooms and 
dustpans, and all the many implements 
of housework. Broomsticks serve as 
towel racks, and in a dozen and one 
ways are shown the simple conveniences 
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that can be had for little cost but 
thought. 

Once furnished, the model flat became 
the classroom for informal lessons 
which begin with the cleaning of the 
kitchen stove and run through two full 
and well-thought-out courses to laundry 
work and the preparation of a simple 
dinner. Cooking is but incidental in 
these first two courses, the making of 
stale bread griddlecakes, gingerbread 
or a cup of cocoa lending interest to 
lessons on the use and care of the stove, 
the setting of a table and the washing 
of dishes. The little economies that 
must be practiced in these modest homes 
are never forgotten, and where a news- 
paper can be used in place of a cloth for 
wiping the stove or polishing windows, 
that method is taught. 

At first the classes were of young girls 
from eleven to fifteen or sixteen, and 
these have become so numerous as to 
take up almost every hour of morning, 
afternoon and evening, a class usually 
numbering six. But after the model 
flat became better known in the neigh- 
borhood, young women about to be mar- 
ried came and asked permission to form 
classes. Many of them were factory and 
shop girls, others were school teachers 


and librarians; and although some of 
them had been born in New York, they 
had never had opportunity to visit other 
homes than those of their own people, 
from which they could learn nothing of 
cleanliness or sanitation, much less of 
comfort and good taste. 

To hundreds of girls in the neighbor- 
hood the flat has come to be a second 
home. They have the liberty of it at 
all times; and if three or four little 
girls tire of playing on the street and 
decide to put their pennies together and 
give a party, they are sure that they will 
find a welcome there and Miss Kittredge 


_ ready to help them make a freezer of 


lemon ice cream, or whatever their 
pennies will buy. They do not know it, 
but Miss Kittredge believes that giving 
parties teaches them hospitality and 
generosity, and makes them better home- 
keepers. 

Incidentally, this little flat and its 
ideals may be suggestive to dwellers in 
other places than the East Side of the 
city of New York. Young housekeepers 
throughout the continent, who are eager 
to make homes which are sanitary as 
well as charming, could follow Miss 
Kittredge’s lead at least in the matter of 
bedrooms. 


Learning to make a bed with square corners and well-aired clothes 
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Child Life in China 


By Alice Hamilton Rich 


Cripples and half-blind children in the Margaret Williamson hospital at Shanghai 


T birth it is supposed that many 
spirits, both good and evil, attend 


the Chinese child. Red candles 
are lighted in the birth chamber, as for 
a wedding, and attendants must speak 
only good words. The little one must not 
be frightened, but is to be received with 
joy. The baby boy’s head is shaved on 
the twenty-eighth day, but the ceremony 
is on the thirtieth if baby is a girl, 
and in either case this is done before 


the ancestral tablets or the shrine of- 


the goddess called “Mother!” A _ boy 
receives many presents, while girls are 
not altogether forgotten, the gifts tak- 
ing the form of gay little caps orna- 
mented with tassels and bells, and gold, 
silver or copper images of Buddha to 
hang about the neck. Although baby 
receives his first name at this time. it 
is changed by his schoolmaster when 
he is old enough for school, he receives 
another when he is married, and if he 
sueceeds at the examinations, which 


may not happen before middle age, he 
receives a third. 

Often such names as vagabond, dog, 
cat, good-for-nothing, ugly, are given 
the baby that the spirits may think the 
parents do not love him. By the time 
he is old enough to go to school, it is 
supposed that the spirits have forgotten 
about him, and he may be given a better 
name. When the child is a year old, 
there is a feast, always with a difference 
in favor of a boy. These feasts for the 
boy are repeated every: ten years. 

The clothing for the child is full of 
meaning, baby’s first clothing often 
being a small copy of priests’ garments. 
This is to obtain protection from the 
gods, and for this same purpose baby 
has many charms hung around about 
the neck, arms and ankles, and even 
attached io his clothing, the picture of 
the “old man” who is the supposed 
deity of children being the favorite one. 
Often a boy is dressed as a girl, and 
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given a girl’s name, to deceive Gf 4 


to get my daughter-in-law into 
the spirits, who otherwise might \ 


the house; you see a daughter-in- 


take the boy away out of spite. 

Boys are often beaten by parents, 
with blows, however, more in seeming 
than reality, so that the spirits may 
think that they are not desired. 
Locks and chains are put around the 
child’s neck and wrists, to keep with- 
in him three spirits. At death one 
goes to the spirit land, one remains 
in the body and one in the home. 

Girls are less desirable than boys 
for two reasons. After marriage, 
girls have no part with their own 
family, and no part in the worship 
of their ancestors. To have no son 
means no ancestral worship, and”the 
girl is often sold as a daughter-in- 
law. Poor people buy their sons’ 
wives when they are but babies, as 
they can be had then for two Mexican 
dollars, about one dollar seventy-five 
cents in our money. These little ones 
are usually drudges in the mother- 
in-law’s household. 

A missionary tells this story. She 
heard two women conversing in her 
house—one the mother of five sons 
and the wife of the leading scholar in 
Kuangwang. One said: “I am going 


law is no more expense than a 
servant; if I curse or beat a servant 
she leaves, but you can beat a daugh- 
ter-in-law and get obedience and your 
work will be done as you wish it.” 
The other replied: “Just so, just so, I 
am*thinking of getting a daughter- 
in-law, too. I can then live at ease.” 
As a consequence of this custom, lit- 
tle girls look forward not to betrothal 
nor to marriage, but io becoming 
mothers-in-law, when they in turn 
can have authority. 

A small boy often rules the house- 
hold, and the mother, especially, is a 
slave to her child. Some children, 
however, are disciplined in the old- 
fashioned way. I saw a boy three 
years old who would not sit on the 
required bamboo stool, and who in 
consequence received several vigorous 
spankings, administered by means of 

small paddle-shaped stick. He be- 
“ame a veritable automaton for two 
hours. Missionaries who have these 
children in their schools say that it 
is difficult to teach them to play. 
They will play while the teacher is 
with them, but discontinue as soon 


“East is east, and west is west,’’ but the twain sometimes do meet 
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rich Chinaman at 

his death. This 

man began life as 

a sampan man and 

when he left it was 

a multi-million- 

aire. This school 

is for poor boys of 

Shanghai. Here 

they are taught in 

shops to do Chi- 

nese work and ele- 

mentary school 

work. They are 

given their rice at 

noon, and a clean 

suit of clothes 

during the day. 

It is said that all 

who work with 

and for Chinese 

children find them 

docile, attractive 

and lovable. The 

little faces shown 

in the accompany- 

Cantonese Christian children ing illustrations, 

from photographs 

as they are left alone. The happiest made in China, are in no wise lacking 
children I have known are those in _ in sensibility or charm. 

Christian schools, or even in 

hospitals. Note the happy 

faces of the cripples and 

half-blind children in the 

picture taken at the Mar- 

garet Williamson hospital at 
Shanghai, 

Chinese children become 
old before their time, be- 
eause they are obliged to 
work, Boys, however, are 
very proud to be able to do 
the work of their fathers. 
One will very often see two 
very small lads with a slen- 
der bamboo pcle across their 
shoulders carrying a bucket 
of refuse or vegetables. They 
trip along with the peculiar 
swinging step of a coolie, 
saying, in a singsong tone: 
“Hi hi, ho ho, hi ho hi,” ev- 
idently happy in their work. 
One kind of work is as en- 
joyable to the children as 
haymaking is with us. In 
fact, it is much like it, 
though ours comes in the 
early summer, theirs late in 
the fall. 

In Shanghai is an indus- 
trial school endowed by a “Velly fine boy’ 
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An inviting reception hall 


HE nine rooms pic- 
tured this month, 
from _ photographs, 
present a considerable variety of fur- 
nishing and decoration. Nearly every 


OOM 


one afiords a glimpse of a new home, 
which has enjoyed the benefit of the 


newer ideas of architects, decorators 
and dealers in furniture, and not one is 


without suggestions for the homemaker. 
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A dining room and a living room 
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A guest chamber and a library 
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Living room, the walls covered with Japanese grass-cloth, 
and a novel parlor 
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A cozy den, and a homelike living room 
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A Successful Cottage 


By Ellen B. Merwin 


OW, with only a moderate sum of 
money, to build a house, architect- 
urally correct and tasteful, which 

would still meet all the needs of a family 
of seven, including a precious invalid 
who needed special consideration, was 
something of a problem. But it was 
solved, and the owner, himself a man of 
artistic tastes, gives large credit to his 
architect, John A. Rogers of Chicago. 

The exterior is attractive in its set- 
ting of green foliage. The first story is 
eovered with cement plaster and the 
bay window, second story and roof with 
shingles stained a reddish brown. The 
porch and trimmings are white and an 
unusual feature of this roomy porch is 
the low railing with a top broad enough 
to serve as a seat. 

The front door opening into the ves- 
tibule is noteworthy. The upper half is 
of framed glass so skillfully set into the 
door that one could hard!y detect the 
frame at all. In summer this frame is 
removed and a wire screen set in its 
place, thus doing away with a separate 
screen door. The interior plans explain 
themselves. It has been well said that 
human beings resemble, in many re- 


spects, their habitations; and_ that 
furbelows no more become a small house 
than they do a small person. The key- 
note of this house is simplicity, com- 
bined with good taste and judgment. 
The proportions are good and the color- 
ing restful. 

The walls throughout are left in the 
rough plaster and tinted a light gray. 
The woodwork is birch and pine stained 
a soft, dark brown which harmonizes 
well with the light walls and causes the 
frequent inquiry: “Where did you get 
that wood ?” 

In the large living room, the built-in 
bookeases, the molding, and even the 
frames on the fine foreign photographs, 
are of the same stained wood. The tire- 
place is built of paving brick with 
trimming of the brown wood. The pre- 
vailing color of the furnishings here is 
green. The floors are of oak below and 
of pine on the second floor. 

Under the ornamental staircase in the 
hall is a curtained nook for the tele- 
phone and a coat closet. At the end of 
the hall stands a tall old clock. It is 
an astronomical clock, over one hundred 
years old, and its air of antique dignity 
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is the first impression one receives on 
entering the house. 

In the dining room, the built-in 
sideboard of the same dark wood is a 
decorative feature. The picture mold- 
ing in this room broadens above into a 
plate rack. 

Set into the wall, between the hall 
and sitting room doors, is a narrow full- 
length mirror, which reflects the room 
prettily and is a convenience to 
appreciated by every woman. 

Back of the living room, on the south 
side of the house, are the “mother’s 
room” and nursery, with bathroom. 
These were so placed that no noise from 
the nursery might reach the sickroom 
above, and are sunny, pleasant rooms. 

The kitchen is compact and conven- 
ient. The south wall is mainly covered 
with shelving which, with the glass 
corner cupboard and the large butler’s 
pantry, give ample shelf room. The back 
entry gives space for the refrigerator. 

Perhaps the most attractive room in 
the hous. is the one that was planned 


for the invalid—the south front cham- 
ber. With its open fire, large alcove 
and bathroom adjoining, it is a model 
of comfort and convenience. The color 
scheme here is blue. 

The bathrooms are painted white and 
have porcelain tubs, open plumbing and 
medicine closets. 

In the cellar, which is cemented 
throughout, are rooms for furnace, fuel 
and stores, a large drying room, laundry 
and servants’ bathroom. 

The house is heated by furnace and 
lighted both by gas and electricity. 

The approach to the attic is unique. 
There seemed to be no room in the 
upper hall for a stairway, but one 
notices, in the ceiling, a long panel with 
a staple in the end. By means of a 
long hooked pole, this end can be pulled 
down to the floor, where a weight holds 
it. On the other side of the panel are 
the stairs. There are no dark corners 
anywhere. The mistress would have 
none of these moth breeders. So every 
closet is lighted and aired by a small 


The south front chamber, with fireplace and alcove 
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The living room, looking from the hall 


window. The attics have casement that open down like a desk front. When 
windows. closed, it is an effective bit of wood- 
The linen locker should be noted. It work. 
is merely deep shelves, fitted into the A convenience in the living room is 
wall, from floor to ceiling, with doors a small trapdoor at the side of the fire- 
place. When this is 
fancy lifted, a broad shelf 
in the cellar is dis- 
closed, which con- 
nvvenen tains a supply of 
wood for the grate. 
i It will be readily 
seen that this house, 
so carefully planned 
for comfort, and, al- 
though unpreten- 
tious, so full of ar- 
tistic feeling, offers 
many suggestions to 
young home builders, 
and they will be in- 
terested to know that 
the contract price 
was only forty-six 
hundred dollars. 
The fireplaces, by 
the way, are of or- 
dinary building 
brick, and a success- 
ful novelty. 
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By Eben E. Rexford 


ROBABLY no other plant of recent 

introduction has met with such 

enthusiastic reception as Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. And it is not to be 
wondered at. Few plants of winter- 
flowering habit have half the merits 
belonging to this superb representative 
of the begonia family. It is exquis- 
itely beautiful—more so, so far as color 
goes, than any other variety except 
Weltoniensis, which it closely resem- 
bles. It is of a soft, rich shade of pink, 
delicate, yet brilliant. Its flowers are 
borne in enormous, spreading, many- 
branched panicles. Indeed, so profuse 
are they that they completely cover the 
plant. As is seen in the illustration 
which accompanies this article, the foli- 


age is small, and there is but little of 
it. The best specimens are really per- 
fect bouquets of flowers, of nature’s own 
make-up. The plant comes into bloom 
quite early in the season, and blooms on 
until spring. The branches of which 
the panicles are composed continue to 


elongate, and produce flowers in a 
manner quite unlike the ordinary be- 
gonia. This is one of the striking 
peculiarities of this variety. 

As yet, the summer care of this 
begonia is not well understood, conse- 
quently I would not advise anyone to 
procure plants intended for winter flow- 
ering earlier than September. Let the 
florists have charge of them until then. 
By that time they will have formed 
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little, stocky plants from which you 
would hardly expect much show, but 
when they come into bloom you will be 
surprised at the profusion of their 
charming flowers, and you will be so 
delighted with them that you will be 
willing to give up all other begonias 
for this one. For table decoration, 
they are unequaled, their flowers being 
just the shade of pink which comes out 
most effectively by artificial light. If 
there is not enough of their own foliage 
to suit you, a few fronds of Adiantum 
ferns, thrust into the soil of the pot, 
will supply the amount of greenery 
thought desirable. This begonia har- 
monizes delightfully with ferns, in both 
color and habit. In the window, keep it 
out of the sun. Give it a light, porous 
soil, and do not overwater. Should the 
mealy-bug attack it, apply an infusion 
of sulpho-tobaeco soap, in the form of 
a spray. 

The Chinese primrose is another most 
satisfactory winter flower. It is one of 
the “stand-bys,” having been a favorite 
for years. But the florists have been 
experimenting with it, and nowadays 
we have varieties far superior in size, 
and color, and general characteristics, 
to the old sorts. The range of color is 
wide—crimson, carmine, rose, violet, 
mauve, purple, to pure white. Some 
varieties have ruffled petals, others 
fringed ones. All have a lemon-yellow 
eye which greatly hightens the beauty 
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of the flower. There are double and 
single ones, but the single kinds are 
really most pleasing, with the exception 
of the white variety; this, in its double 
form, is most attractive. This plant 
is easily grown from seed sown in light 
soil, in spring, but most amateurs will 
find it more satisfactory to purchase 
seedlings in the fall. Pot them in a 
light, rich, spongy compost, which 
should be well drained. Set the crown 
of the plant well above the ievel of the 
soil in the pot. If the earth comes up 
about it, water will collect there, and 
frequently the plant will decay in con- 
sequence. Therefore pot high, that the 
water may run away from the crown, 
rather than toward it. Keep your 
plants out of the sun. They will need 
support, because their thick foliage 
makes them topheavy. Insert little 
sticks or wires in the soil about the 
edges of the pot, and tie the leaf stalks 
to them. When well cared for, these 
primroses will bloom almost the year 
round. They are ideal winter-flowering 
plants for the living room. 

Linum trigynum is a plant not often 
seen in the winter window garden, but 
it is eminently deserving of a place 
there. It has pretty, shining foliage 
against which its petunia-shaped golden- 
yellow flowers are displayed to most 
charming advantage. These are pro- 
fusely borne at the extremity of the 
numerous branches. They are produced 
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The Chinese primrose, Primula sinensis 


throughout the season. The only draw- 
back the plant has is its liability to 
attack by the red spider, but if it is 
showered with clear water frequently it 
is an easy matter to keep this destruc- 
tive insect down. In showering, be very 
sure that the water gets to the under 
side of the foliage, where the pest de- 
lights to hide away from the moisture 
which gathers on the upper side of the 
leaves, where ordinary showering is 
done. As it is the habit of this plant 
to grow in bushy, rather compact form, 
symmetrical specimens are very useful 
in table decorations. Their richly col- 
ored flowers glow like stars of gold by 
lamplight. 

Another excellent plant for winter 
use is the Crab cactus, more commonly 
known as Christmas cactus, because of 
its coming into bloom about holiday 
time. Fine specimens branch so freely 
that they completely cover the pot, 
drooping below it to such an extent, in 
many instances, that they can be effec- 
tively displayed only upon brackets. On 
well-developed two and _ three-year-old 
plants, one may often count two or 
three hundred flowers open at one time, 
and there will be buds by the hundreds 
in all stages of development. When at 


the hight of its flowering, a plant is one 
great bouquet of lovely pink and white 


blossoms. No plant of which I have 
any knowledge is easier to grow. Any- 
one can succeed with it. Give it water 
sparingly, after blooming, for two or 
three months. Then gradually increase 
the supply, encouraging vigorous growth 
from October. But at no time will a 
lerge amount of water be needed. Too 
much water at the roots frequently 
causes dropping of the buds. 

Primula obconica—a relative of the 
Chinese primrose—is another most de- 
sirable and reliable winter-flowering 
plant of the very easiest culture. Seed- 
ling plants can be procured in the fall. 
Or old plants can be separated in the 
spring and each one made to furnish 
stock enough to supply a whole com- 
munity, as every little crown will make 
a strong plant in due time. Give it a 
soil of light, spongy nature and use 
water liberally. This plant has a multi- 
tude of fine, fibrous, threadlike roots 
which take up the moisture of the soil 
with great rapidity. Give it the same 
amount of water that you would give a 
geranium, and your plant would soon 
die. In eolor, this primula ranges 
from almost pure white to rosy lilac 
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Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, enthusiastically welcomed on its introduction 


and bright pink. It blooms constantly 
from November to May, and is gener- 
ally one mass of bloom above its pretty, 
spreading foliage. 

The “baby primrose”—a variety of 
close relationship with Primula obconica 
—is one of the daintiest and most de- 
lightful flowers I have ever grown. Like 
the variety referred to, it is a most pro- 
fuse and constant bloomer throughout 
the entire season. Its flowers are smaller 
than those of Primula obconica, but 
there are ten times as many, therefore 
it is quite as showy. In color, they are 
a soft, purplish rose, with yellow eye. 
They are borne in whorls, on tall, 
slender stalks. It is nothing unusual to 
see a plant with twenty or thirty flower 
stalks, each stalk having scores of flow- 


ers. For table decoration it is most 
charming. The treatment advised for 
Primula obeconica should be given it. 
Sometimes the green plant. louse, or 
aphis, will attack it. In such cases, 
make an infusion of sulpho-tobacco 
soap, and apply it as a spray. As the 
foliage of this plant forms a dense 
mass, it will be necessary to part it 
carefully, and so apply the sprayer that 
some of the infusion gets to all portions 
of it. A yellow variety is advertised by 
the florists this season, and judging 
from the descriptions given, it must be 
a valuable acquisition. When ordering 
plants of the baby primrose—cataloged 
a3 Primula Forbesi—it would be well to 
include one of the yellow kind, and give 
it a trial. 
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ITH all our boasted intricacy of 
fine machinery, and our study and 
mastery of craftsmanship, we 

have been unable to produce rugs that 
are ag all comparable with those made in 
the orient. It is true we are turning 
out artistic machine-made floor cover- 
ings of a high degree of excellence; but 
when we endeavor to make with our 
machines rugs like the hand-woven ones 
from Persia, Turkey, southern Russia, 
the western frontier of China, India, 
Turkestan and Arabia, the result stands 
in the same relation to the eastern article 
as does a paste diamond to the true gem. 

At the very beginning the oriental has 
the advantage of us in that the wool of 
his rug is superior to what can be ob- 
tained in western countries. The sheep 


of the east have a peculiar silkiness, 
fineness, and length of wool not to be 


found elsewhere. In certain parts of 


Persia the wool is of a dazzling white, 
to which is due the effectiveness of the 
white designs in rugs from certain 
sections of that country. These pure 
white patterns are a characteristic fea- 
ture of the rug called the Kirman, after 
the province or city of that name. Rugs 
commonly bear the name of the city or 
province in which they are made. 

In some parts of the east there are 
sheep of a rich brown color and of a 
glossy black. Their wool, in its natural 
state, forms striking and pleasing effects, 
especially in outline designs. 

Besides this superior quality of wool, 
the oriental has the advantage of us in 
dyes. With marvelous patience has he 
studied, brooded over and experimented 
with colors extracted from vegetables, 
until he has obtained wonderful hues 
which time only mellows. We depend 
upon aniline dyes that fade and corrode 


A large Bergamo rug 
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Anatolian prayer rug 


the wool, while a rug thus colored will binations of colors and delicate grada- 
be ruined if wet, for the colors “run.” tions that stamp upon the fabric the 

In antique oriental rugs we behold individuality of the worker. We recog- 
tints that sometimes seem opalescent, nize that inspiration and the secret of 
while others glow with a beauty that blending are here combined to. do what 
reminds one of twelfth century glass. no methodical machine can be hoped to 
We stand some distance from an antique accomplish. The oriental weaver pos- 
rug and study it in an effective light, sesses a dexterity that has been handed 
much as we do a painting, and see com- down through many generations. Some- 
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times the secret of how a certain tint 
has been produced has been. lost with 
the extinction of the family that pos- 
sessed it. 

Not only this wool of fine quality and 
this mastery of color and design, but the 
patience that enables a weaver to spend 
from two to several years on one rug, 


2 


tying by hand every bit of wool into the 
woof, sometimes putting two hundred 
of these knots to the square inch, and 
the fact that sentiment and religion 
enter deeply into the task, make the 
oriental rug superior to those from other 
countries. 

Oriental rugs are made for divers 
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Bergamo (Turkish) prayer rug 
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Kazak with tarantula design; two-thirds section of rug 


purposes, and the special use of each 
may be instantly known by the pattern 
and size. 

The prayer rug has always a design 
that runs to a point, sometimes at one 
end of the rug, sometimes at both ends. 
The rug must be laid down so that the 
apex points in the direction of the holy 
city of Mecca. Then the owner of the 
rug kneels upon it, bends over so that 
he may place his forehead on the apex, 
and thus he prays. When the prayer 
is finished, the rug is rolled up and put 
earefully away. 

The hearth rug is spread out before 
the fire when a guest is to be enter- 
tained or when some celebration of 
special significance in the family is to 
take place. 

A somewhat gruesome affair is the 
burial rug, woven of somber tints, to 
express grief; but there are also bright 
colors introduced to show belief in resur- 
rection. Each member of the family, 


even to the very little child, ties knots 
in this burial rug which will be used to 
carry the dead to the grave. 

Long narrow rugs, from two and a 
half to four feet wide and from ten to 
eighteen feet long, are made to cover the 
long, narrow divans found in every room 
of an eastern house. In Europe and 
America these are sold for hall or stair 
and are called “runners.” 

Any rug eight by ten feet or larger 
is properly a carpet. Mats are the small 
rugs commonly placed on the floor in 
front of a door. The saddle bags from 
the east, made in the same manner as 
rugs, we use for sofa pillow covers. 
Then there are rugs made purposely for 
hangings and called “khilims.” 

The secret of the orientals’ success in 
rug making has been their patience, with 
no thought of time, an inherited love 
for their work, and that same art sense 
which makes the painter of pictures or 
the sculptor linger over his creation. 
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Unfortunately, the western demand has 
become so great that the quality of the 
work from oriental rug making centers 
has deteriorated. Feverish haste, the 
result of American commercialism, has 
permeated even the almost inaccessible 
mountain regions of the east, and, 
unless something is done to impress 
upon dealers, rug weavers and dyers a 
realizing sense of what this deterioration 
means, the oriental art of rug making 
will soon be lost. Therefore it behooves 
us to cherish the oriental rugs now in 
our possession, The antiques are rap- 
idly growing more valuable and more 
scarce, and the moderns cannot now be 
purchased with entire certainty that 
years will add to their value and luster. 
The wily dealer may assure you that the 
rug he is offering you and that is silky 
in texture and pleasing in tint, is made 
by the old method; but it is well to rub 
it over with a wet cloth. If the colors 
stain the cloth then you may be sure the 
wool is aniline dyed, and that in four 
or five years you will have rot a rug, but 
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a rag! At least seventy-five per cent of 
the moderately-priced oriental rugs of 
to-day are so colored. Twenty years ago 
one could buy a genuine antique woolen 
rug for twenty-five or thirty dollars; 
but a rug offered at so low a price to-day 
should be regarded with suspicion. 

Sometimes a rug is “doctored”; that 
is, the surface is freshly dyed. This is 
easily detected by separating the pile 
and looking down close to the woof; for 
when a rug is properly dyed, tuft by tuft, 
before weaving, the color is, of course, 
uniform throughout the tuft. 

Rugs from Persia may still be de- 
pended upon to a considerable extent, 
for the government has a way of pun- 
ishing the dyer who has succumbed to 
the temptation of using aniline dyes 
instead of the more expensive vegetable 
ones by chopping off his right hand. 

If the western purchasers were more 
intelligent in their buying it would put 
a stop to the making of inferior rugs; 
but, unfortunately, a large class of peo- 
ple who can afford to buy rugs are as 
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Shirvan (Persian) rug with ‘palm leaf” or “‘rear"’ pattern; two-thirds section of rug 
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Bokhara (Persian) 


ignorant as the woman who said, as she 
looked complacently at her drawing 
room floor on which lay a dozen oriental 
tugs of loose weave, and proclaiming 
loudly their harsh aniline dyes: “Turkish 
rugs are sc stylish, and the more you 
have the more fashionable you are.” 
People of this sort are those who, with- 
out the slightest compunction, put silk 


rugs on the floor instead of on the wall 
or over divans, where they belong. 

One of the evidences of the present 
careless workmanship is the lax weav- 
ing. The knots are less compact, there 
are fewer to the square inch than there 
should be. One can test a rug by 
spreading it out flat and then pulling 
it up in the center. If it will “stand 
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alone,” just as a piece of good silk will, 
then it is compactly woven and will 
wear well, 

In antique rugs it is fairly easy to 
tell from what country or even province 
or city they came; but now, races are 
intermingling, religions are impressing 
one another, dealers are carrying rugs 
and ideas from country to country, so 
that it is no longer always possible to be 
sure where a rug is made, either from 
the pattern or the material used. Not 
only the wool, but the woof, used to 
give testimony. In some sections it 
was always made of woolen string, in 
others, of hemp, or of both hemp and 
wool. Sometimes a rug _ could be 
“placed” because of the finding of silk 
in the woof. Now it is often only the 
connoisseur who is able to detect some 
obscure peculiarity yet characteristic 
of a certain region and can thus aceu- 
rately state where the rug was made; 
and there are many rugs that puzzle 
even an expert judge. 

Dealers sometimes misrepresent the 
age of antique rugs, stating that they 
are a hundred or even two hundred 
years old, when really it is difficult to 
obtain a rug made a hundred years ago. 


One fifty years old may be considered 


an antique. The western dealer is not 
always to blame for this misrepresenta- 
tion, for the native eastern dealer, from 
whom he got his information, is nearly 
always a glib and accomplished liar. 
There is a popular idea that an 
oriental rug will never wear out and 
that the harder it is used the silkier it 
will grow. But the fact is it must be 
eared for as tenderly as a piece of lace, 
if it is to be preserved and its beauty 
enhanced by age. It must be guarded 
against the attacks of moths and other 
insects, and there are various ways of 
doing this. It is better to leave rugs 
on the floor all through the summer, 
cleaning them often, and frequently 
exposing them to the sunlight. But if 
the house is to be closed for any length 
of time there must be one of the several 
excellent means employed to preserve the 
rugs from insect attacks. One very 
good method is to wrap up pieces of 
camphor gum in tissue paper and 
scatter them over the rugs, that are then 
piled one above another with several 
layers of newspaper wrapped about each 
rug. Another way is to put the rugs in 
a closet with an uncorked quart bottle 
of chloroform, and, closing the door, stuff 
paper into the keyhole and cracks to 
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make the closet air-tight. When they 
are to be removed from the closet, the 
windows in the room should first be 
opened. 

A foolish, because dangerous, practice 
is to cover the rugs with cloths wet in 
naphtha. This method has caused dam- 
aging fires and loss of life. 

A rug should never be hung over a 
clothesline ; for, being exceedingly heavy, 
its own weight, if it is suspended im 
properly, will break the cords here and 
there in the woof, letting the knots slip 
and spread apart. It is very important 
that the long cord, forming the selvedge, 
does not break. If it does, the weft 
(threads that run crosswise) spreads, 
and the rug becomes so crooked that it 
will not lie smoothly upon the floor; and 
often a three-cornered piece has to be 
cut out and the cut edges sewn together. 
This, of course, damages the appearance 
of the rug very much. Sometimes, even 
if the cords have not broken, they will 
stretch until the rug is very crooked. In 
this case it may be restored to its origi- 
nal shape by turning it wrong side up, 
tacking it down in the proper shape, and, 
after thoroughly wetting it, leaving it 
fastened down until it has shrunk to 
the desired dimensions. It is obvious 
that only a practiced hand can safely do 
this, and also, if it is aniline-dyed, 
that the colors will run and the rug be 
ruined. 

The proper way to clean a rug is to 
turn it upside down on the grass or 
snow if possible, and if not, then on a 
clean floor, and gently beat it. Then 
turn it right side up, spread it out flat, 
and with a not too stiff broom, sweep 
it from side to side, across the nap. 
After the dust is well out, dampen a 
clean white cloth in water to which a 
little aleohol has been added, and wipe 
over the entire rug in the direction in 
which the nap lies. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article are reproduced from photographs 
of rugs belonging to the collection of 
Mrs Allison L. Pease of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Mrs Pease has had the good 
taste to avoid buying rugs that have 
been “improved.” Hers are exactly as 
they came from the hands of the 
weavers. Like stained glass windows, 
they must be seen to be appreciated. 
Their silky luster and wonderful colors 
are lost in the black and white repro- 
These are, however, far more 
satisfactory than colored illustrations, 
which give very erroneous ideas of the 
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soft, mellow tints of a vegetable-dyed - 


rug. 

The large Bergamo (see illustration) 
is an exceedingly choice rug of its sort, 
and although five feet seven inches by 
seven feet in size, it is a prayer rug, a 
“double prayer rug,” for there is an apex 
at either end. Bergamo is the capital of 
Anatolia, and the difference between a 
Bergamo and an Anatolian rug is simply 
that the city-made one has its pile 
trimmed closer to the woof. 

In this Bergamo the design shows well 
the symbolism belonging to that part of 
Turkey. The stars scattered through- 
out it stand for hope; and the hexagonal 
figures represent the sun, about which 


these people have many strange beliefs. . 


In the center are curious figures meant 


for the scales of Justice. The little 
three-cornered designs represent paper 
folded in that shape upon which prayers 
are written. Such a piece of paper is 
pinned upon the sleeve and kept there 
until the prayer is answered. Thus each 
figure in the rug has its significance. 
In many rugs, especially Persian and 
Indian, is found the lotus flower, that 
sacred emblem of the east. Another 
pattern, called by some the pear, by 
others the palm leaf, is frequently seen, 
and there are various legends in connec- 
tion with it, the most interesting being 
that the pattern represents a pool of clear 
water, upon which the traveler in the 
desert suddenly comes when perhaps 
well-nigh crazed with thirst. This pool 
begins in a tiny stream, springing up 
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from the ground and running a short 
distance in a narrow rivulet, then 
spreading out into a round pool. The 
pattern is popular with Persian rug 
weavers. 

Among these illustrations, the choic- 
est Turkish rug shown is the Bokhara. 
The knots in this are compact and the 
pile is trimmed very closely, as in all 
Bokharas. Some years ago the pattern 
most common in this sort of rug was a 
large hexagonal figure scattered at reg- 
ular intervals over a rich dark red 
ground. But that pattern is not coming 
to us any more, and it is well for those 
who have rugs in which it is woven to 
cherish them, for it is not likely that 
they can ever be replaced and they are 
constantly increasing in value. 

Beware of what is known as a 
“brown Bokhara”; for these are quite 
likely to be “doctored” rugs. Many 
people buy them, fancying they are 
showing great refinement of taste to 


Shirvan (Persian). 
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Note the very narrow external border 


- choose these dull-colored rugs, and the 


dealers laugh in their sleeves. 

There ‘are those so ignorant of what 
constitutes the value of a rug, and so 
oblivious to the wonder of the glowing 
colors, that they actually have rare 
antiques of exquisite color dyed to 
match the furnishings of their rooms, 
And others are so wicked as to have 
priceless antiques cut up for mantel 
draperies and furniture upholstery. 
Others will have so many rugs about, 
of all sorts and tints, that there is no 
harmony and the brain wearies of the 
chaotic display. It is well -to buy one 
high-priced rug rather than to invest 
the same amount of money in several 
cheap rugs, and then one should give it 
the same advantages that are accorded 
a choice painting: considerate hand- 
ling, a careful study of its harmonious 
relationship to its surroundings, and 
above all, its proper placing, either on 
the wall, the floor, as a portiere, or a 
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divan cover, with great regard as to 
how the light falls upon it. 

But to return to the Bokhara here 
illustrated: it will be observed that it 
has not the familiar hexagonal figure. 
The design is most unusual, and the 
colors so dark that they do not photo- 
graph well. Besides the deep wine 
color, characteristic of Bokharas, it has 
exquisite shades of rose pink, deep blue, 
and a little white and yellow. 

Sometimes one finds a Bokhara with 
a blue instead of a red background. If 
it is a “real blue”’—that is, not a faded, 
dyed rug—it is very valuable and to be 
prized accordingly. One ean easily be 
deceived in regard to blue Bokharas. 

Mrs Pease has some interesting Rus- 
sian rugs. Among them is a fragment 
of an antique Soumak, only a section 
of a “runner”; but the tints in it are 
beyond description. Nor is it easy to 
analyze these colors on close inspection 
even. They are curiously interblended 
and remind one of nothing so much as 
the play of colors in an opal. 

The Russian rugs known as_ the 
Kazak are always brilliant in color and 
bold in design; for the veople that make 
them are a wild, restless, roving tribe. 
This is also true of the rugs made by 
the Yuruks, mountaineers in southern 
Russia. Both sorts of rugs are splen- 
didly barbaric. In Mrs Pease’s collec- 
tion there is a Yuruk that is exceptional 
because its colors are light instead of 
the usual dark tints employed. The 
queer, sprawling figure on the Kazak in 
the illustration is supposed to represent 
a tarantula, a favorite desigr among the 
Kazaks. It is difficult to oLtain modern 
rugs of these sorts that do not show 
deterioration in weave and dye. They 
are always rather loosely woven, how- 
ever, and the pile is long and shaggy. 
They, have a wonderful softness. 

The half of the Shirvan, Persian, 
here illustrated has some very beautiful 
borders, the narrow external one being 
specially commented upon by connois- 
seurs because of its marvel of fine work- 
manship. This rug has a background 
of rich blue, and the figures are in 
delicate tints, exquisite old rose, pale 
yellow, and so on. The knots are com- 
pact and the pile very closely trimmed. 
In certain lights one can liken this 
Shirvan only to a sapphire. If one is 
sure he is getting a vegetable-dyed rug, 
a Shirvan is an excellent investment. 
It is often a rich blue in background. 
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A Sehna rug nearly always dispiays 
quantities of tiny figures and it has 
many knots to the square inch, some- 
times as many as two hundred. The 
one in the illustration is. rather light in 
tone, having a great deal of white and 
light red in its composition. A Sehna 
is one of the choicest makes of Persian 
rugs, that is, woolen rugs. And, by the 
way, only woolen rugs have been written 
on in this article, because the silk rug is 
hardly fit for a floor covering and is so 
high priced as to be beyond the means 
of people in moderate cireumstances. 
Reliable woolen rugs may be purchased 
for as little as fifty dollars; but it is 
well not to buy a very large rug for that 
price. Of course a Sehna or Kirman or 
other choice weaves, may be worth sev- 
eral hundred or even over a thousan | 
dollars. 

The Kirman in the illustration is very 
beautiful and an exceedingly choice ruz. 
It hangs on the wall and is a picture to 
delight the colorist. Would that the 
velvety softness of its closely clipped 
pile, its fineness of texture, its radiant 
flowers and birds, might be reproduced! 
Its center is a great medallion, dee» 
ivory in tone, and interwoven are lotus 
flowers in various and exquisite shades 
of pink. The whole rug is a mosaic of 
exquisite design and drawing, and in its 
entirety reminds one of those wonder- 
ful creations of the jeweler, where saj - 
phires, rubies, topazes and pearls are 
held in a mesh of filigree gold. 

In strong contrast to this rich Persian 
splendor is the severely plain Chinese 
rug of white and b!ue, its border show- 
ing the Greek influence. The rug is 
properly a carpet. In texture and color 
it is a delight. 

All of the rugs illustrated are an- 
tiques, and some of them undoubtedly 
have romantic histories. Away back into 
the very dawn of civilization stretch the 
traditions of wondrous rugs. To-day we 
read glowing descriptions of those that 
delighted the heart of man a thousand 
years ago. 

An oriental rug, “made beautiful by 
age,” seems to bring us closely in touch 
with the personality of that woman— 
the weavers, as well as the designers, are 
almost always women—wnose mind, fille« 
with poetie feeling, directe! her hands 
in the creation of the beautiful work; 
those skillful, patient hands that so 
long ago were folded over the stilled 
bosom. 
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Ptomaines and Ptomaine Poisoning 


By Professor Samuel C. Prescott 
Of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


F all the poisons of which we have 
any knowledge one group, the so- 
called ptomaines, excites our inter- 

est and at the same time baffles our 
curiosity, and as the newspapers fre- 
quently contain accounts of poisoning 
laid at the door of these peculiar sub- 
stances, it is well to stop for a moment 
to inquire what, precisely, do we know 
about them. Ptomaines are poisonous 
chemical substances produced through 


the activity of certain kinds of bacteria. 
They resemble in some ways the “toxins” 
or poisons produced by bacteria caus- 
ing the better known diseases such as 
typhoid fever, diphtheria or lockjaw, 
although they differ in manner of pro- 
duction and in virulence. 


Some general statements regarding 
bacteria may aid one to get a better 
understanding of the subject. Bacteria 
microbes, or germs, are exceedingly 
minute living plants, most commonly 
shaped like small rods or spheres, so 
small that they can be seen only by aid 
of highest power microscopes, but yet 
endowed with marvelous activity in 
many respects. They increase under 
favorable circumstances with great ra- 
pidity, each organism increasing slightly 
in size and then splitting into two cells 
like the original one. This division may 
take place as frequently as once in 
twenty minutes. Most striking of all 
their characteristics, however, is their 
ability to attack and change the most 
varied organic substances, and at the 
same time give rise to a great variety of 
products of decomposition. These vary 
according to the nature of the material 
acted upon and the character of the 


organism itself, but under the same con- 
ditions the organism always produces 
the same chemical substances. When 
the products are disease producing tlie 
organism is known as a pathogenic germ. 

It is more or less generally believed 
that all bacteria give rise to disease, but 
this is not the case, for the great major- 
ity of them are helpful rather than 
harmful to mankind. Some bacteria, 
whil2 not pathogenic in the strict sense, 
cause putrefaction, that is, changing 
meats, fish, milk, ete, to putrid or rotten 
substances giving off offensive gases. In 
this process the chemical composition of 
the substance is changed, the wholesome 
foods being split up into simpler com- 
pounds, and it is among these products 
that we find the ptomaines. We may use 
a familiar process to illustrate this 
point. When yeast acts on a sugar 
solution a fermentation takes place, the 
sugar disappearing and carbon dioxide 
and alcohol being formed. The latter is 
a poison when taken in sufficient amount. 
In a similar manner when putrefactive 
bacteria act upon meat or fish a variety 
of new substances is developed, some 
of which, the ptomaines, may be poison- 
ous. The differences in the two cases are 
quite pronounced. The substance acted 
upon in the first case is far simpler than 
the meat or fish in the second, for the 
latter is chemically very complex. Fur- 
thermore, the germs causing the two 
changes are entirely different in char- 
acter—the yeast manifesting its greatest 
activity in solutions of sugar, and acting 
but feebly upon proteid, while the putre- 
factive bacteria are just the reverse in 
their habits, attacking the complex 
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nitrogenous matters with great violence, 
but unable to produce any change in the 
sugars. 

The ptomaines 

The name ptomaine is derived from 
the Greek ptoma, meaning a_ corpse, 
because these substances are found in 
dead bodies. This name was suggested 
by the Italian scientist, Selmi, in the 
early eighties, although several years 
before this, in 1876, the first exact 
information as to the chemical com- 
position of a ptomaine was secured by 
Nencki. Although the ptomaines were 
not actually separated and studied as 
chemical compounds until comparatively 
recent times, it must have been known 
even to primitive man that the eating 
of putrid food was liable to be followed 
by more or less serious consequences, 
just as it has long been known that the 
flesh of animals which have died from 
disease is not wholesome. Recent writers 
have pointed out that in the Mosaic 
law (Deuteronomy i4, 21) is found the 
command: “Ye shall not eat of any 
thing that dieth of itself: thou shalt 
give it unto the stranger that is in thy 
gates, that he may eat it; or thou 
mayest sell it unto an alien: for thou 
art an holy people unto the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk.” 

The first experimental study of the 
effect of putrid flesh upon animals was 
carried out more than a hundred years 
ago by the distinguished physiologist, 
Albert von Haller, who found that 
death frequently resulted after injecting 
watery extracts of putrefying flesh into 
the blood of various animals. Since 
1520 many physiologists and chemists 
have been engaged in the study of these 
poisons. When it is borne in mind that 
these bodies are difficult to isolate and 
study in pure condition, the wonder is 
that so much has been discovered about 
them. The number of different pto- 
maines now known is quite large, and 
many more are likely to be discovered as 
our knowledge progresses. 

It will now be of interest to con- 
sider briefly the ways in which food 
poisoning may be caused. Well defined 
cases of poisoning have followed the 
eating of various foods ordinarily whole- 
some, but rendered noxious in these 
cases because of the changes brought 
about by the action of microbes. Most 
common perhaps, are meat, sausage, fish, 
milk and cheese poisoning. Excluding 
Specific germ diseases such as_ tuber- 
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culosis, anthrax, trichinosis, ete, which 
may possibly be transmitted by infected 
meat, poisoning from these sources gen- 
erally results from putrefactive changes 
which take place in the flesh before it is 
cooked or cured. During this time the 
poisons are generated, and frequently 
these are so difficult to destroy that later 
heating fails to affect them. These 
changes may take place with great ra- 
pidity when the conditions are favorable 
for growth of the germs which break 
down and decompose the tissues. Un- 
fortunately, these changes, in their early 
stages at least, are not accompanied by 
changes in appearance which would lead 
one to suspect that any decomposition 
had begun. A peculiar taste or slight 
odor may sometimes be observed, but this 
generally escapes detection, so that the 
food may appear satisfactory, but act- 
ually possess very toxic properties. 
Most common among the meat poison- 
ing cases which have been described are 
those due to eating decomposing sau- 
sages; next follow those caused by pork 
products, while illnesses ascribed to beef, 
poultry, veal and mutton are fewer in 
number. Poisoning by spoiled or im- 
properly prepared sausage has been in 
the past especially common in some 
parts of Germany, but is now much 
less common than formerly. In these 
localities the preparation of the sausage 
was often conducted in such a way that 
putrefaction and decomposition were 
almost assured. One kind of sausage 
known as “blunzen” was made by filling 
hogs’ stomachs with chopped meat and 
other ingredients, and then hanging 
them in the chimney to cure. Here the 
mass would be heated and smoked by 
day and cooled or even frozen at night 
when the fire went out. Oftentimes, 
however, this treatment did not extend 
throughout the whole mass, so that only 
the outer portion would be properly 
cured, while the interior became putre- 
fied and poisonous, and gave rise to 
serious illness when eaten. 
Poisonous meat and fish 


A large number of cases are on record 
where several people have been made ill 
at the same time by eating bad meats. 
Von Faber, in 1821, reported the illness 
of sixteen persons, of whom five died, 
who had eaten fresh unsmoked sausage 
made from the flesh of a diseased pig. 
From that time to the present such cases 
of wholesale poisoning have not been 
rare. In recent years attempts, some of 
which have been suecessful, have been 
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made to determine the actual substance 
or organism causing the trouble. A 
striking case of poisoning by eating 
pressed chicken was investigated by 
Vaughan and Perkins in 1894. “Of two 
hundred men at a banquet at Sturgis, 
Michigan, in April, 1894, everyone who 
ate of the pressed chicken served was 
made ill, Some who were not at the 
banquet, but who aided in preparing it, 
took small bits of the chicken, and these 
also were made sick. All were taken 
within from two to four hours after 
eating the chicken, with nausea, violent 
griping and purging; many fainted 
while attempting to arise from bed. The 
chickens were killed on Tuesday after- 
noon, picked, and left hanging in the 
market room (not the cooling room) 
until Wednesday forenoon, when they 
were drawn and carried to a restaurant, 
and here left in a warm room until 
Thursday morning, when they were 
cooked (not very thoroughly), pressed, 
and served at the banquet that night.” 
In this case a bacillus was subsequently 
isolated from the meat which proved to 
be fatal to some of the lower animals. 
It may not be out of place here to make 
the statement that whenever an animal 
is killed for food, the intestinal tract 
should be removed es quickly and as 
It is a well 


completely as_ possible. 
established fact that the muscular tissue 
of a healthy animal is entirely free from 


bacteria. The intestine, however, con- 
tains enormous numbers of germs of 
diverse characters—the putrefactive 
bacteria being especially abundant. It 
has been demonstrated that if the intes- 
tinal tract is not removed, tissue changes 
take place; there ensues a migration of 
organisms into the blood vessels and 
thence into the food portions of the 
earcass. If temperature conditions are 
then favorable, putrefaction sets in at 
once, while this is not the case in a 
cleanly eviscerated animal. Housekeep- 
ers should therefore demand as a san- 
itary precaution, as well as because of 
greater keeping qualities and conven- 
jence, that food-animals are properly 
dressed when killed. 

Fish poisoning may be caused in 
two ways. Certain fish possess poison 
glands or barbs and are always poison- 
ous unless these glands are removed, in 
which case they are wholesome. Others 
are poisonous at certain times because 
of changes normally taking place in the 
body of the fish, and giving rise to com- 
pounds poisonous to man. In Russia 
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and Germany well authenticated cases 
of fish poisoning have resulted from 
eating diseased fish. In other cases it 
is undoubtedly due to the production of 
ptomaines by the putrefactive bacteria, 
for the bodies of fish seem to provide 
an especially favorable medium for 
bacterial growth and activity. It is 
therefore obvious that freshness and 
cleanliness are cardinal points to be ob- 
served in the use of fish as a food. The 
same rules apply to shellfish and mussels. 
The troubles arising from the use of 
these foods are probably also to be classed 
in a similar manner, for many of the 
numerous cases of poisoning from these 
sources have been due to the consump- 
tion of mussels which were of them- 
selves harmful. It is claimed that if 
mussels of varieties ordinarily whole- 
some for use as food are allowed to 
remain for a time in waters which 
receive the wastes from human life, 
drainage and refuse, they gradually 
‘ome poisonous and may cause severe 
illness. It is also well known that germs 
of infectious disease such as typhoid 
fever may be transmitted in the same 
way. and a number of epidemics have 
been caused by eating raw oysters and 
clams from sewage poliuted waters. 
Unwholesome dairy products 
Poisoning by unwholesome dairy prod- 
ucts, especially cheese, has been reported 
in a great many cases, about three hun- 
dred having occurred in Michigan in 
1883 and 1884. On investigating these, 
Vaughan reported the trouble to be due 
to a bacterial poison, to which he gave 
the name ftyrotoxicon. This was at first 
believed to be the active substance in 
all cases of cheese poisoning, but further 
investigations have shown that tyrotox- 
icon is a somewhat rare poison. Cheese, 
however, is not the only dairy product 
which may give trouble of this sort. 
Poisoning from bad milk, from ice 
cream and from custard has also been 
ieported. It may perhaps be doubted 
if all the cases ascribed to these sub- 
stances are correctly diagnosed, but it is 
certain that milk products are especially 
liable to bacterial action. Probably no 
other food is more susceptible to mi- 
crobie action, and it is certain that no 
other receives less careful supervision 
as to cleanliness and sanitary produc- 
tion, The greatest care should be ob- 
served in the handling of milk and the 
utensils, pails and pans should also be 
subjected to most thorough washing in 
order to dislodge the bacteria from 
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seams and crevices. That unclean milk 
is responsible for much illness, espe- 
cially among children, and in the sum- 
mer months, is an established fact, and 
we may look with gratitude upon every 
attempt, both philanthropic and _ stat- 
utory, to improve the milk supply and 
maintain a higher standard of cleanness 
in its handling. 

The foregoing are perhaps the most 
common of the external souces of pto- 
maine poisoning, but they are not the only 
ones, nor are all troubles of this char- 
acter induced by these environmental 
eauses. It has been suggested that most 
of our minor ills are the concomitants 
of mild eases of self-poisoning or auto- 
intoxication, as it is technically called. 
When the wonderful machines which we 
call our bodies are working perfectly 
these disturbances do not take place. 
The processes of building up and break- 
ing down of living material (metabo- 
lism) go on normally; food is digested, 
absorbed and transformed from lifeless 
to living matter; old cells and tissues 
die and are disintegrated, and waste 
materials, some of which are strong 
poisons, are eliminated by the excretory 
organs. If, however, the digestive func- 
tions become deranged, or the excretory 
system fails to work properly, or if some 
other part of the machine gives out, the 
poisonous substances may be developed 
in excessive amounts, and may give rise 
to illness or lesser distresses such as 
headache, lassitude and general malaise. 
Probably the body protects us against 
these attacks in many instances by pro- 
ducing chemical substances which neu- 
tralize the poisons or render them inert, 
as is believed to be done in the more 
specific infectious diseases. In both 
eases it is well known that there are 
great individual differences in suscep- 
tibility and in power to resist the evil 
effect of poisonous substances. The 
symptoms of ptomaine poisoning are so 
varied in different cases that they can- 
not be concisely recounted. Generally 
headache and nausea are among the first 
effects noted, but beyond these almost 
every form of discomfort or distress 
may be encountered. It is also worth 
remarking that the symptoms are not 
always manifest immediately after the 
poison has been taken in. Physicians 
state that a period varying from twelve 
to forty-eight hours may elapse before 
any signs of poisoning are evident. On 
the other hand, we are not justified in 
assuming that ptomaines are responsible 
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for every obscure case of sudden illness, 
and the wise doctor will investigate 
thoroughly, and not jump at conclu- 
sions, no matter how alluring. 


Canned goods 


The question is sometimes asked, Are 
not canned goods likely to cause pto- 
maine poisoning? The answer to this is, 
“In general, no.” An entirely unwar- 
ranted prejudice against canned foods 
exists in some quarters, fostered, no 
doubt, by extravagant newspaper state- 
ments in cases of illness where the cause 
is not at once apparent, and “ptomaine 
poisoning from canned goods” is sagely 
suggested as a means of concealing 
ignorance of the real cause. As a 
matter of fact, canned foods, if properly 
prepared, are among the most whole- 
some and safe foods, because they are 
generally prepared from fresh, or at least 
undecomposed material, and are freed 
from bacteria by efticient sterilization. 
This insures that no further change can 
take place unless micro-organisms gain 
access in some way. It occasionally 
happens that sterilization is not com- 
plete, and in this case the material in 
the can may spoil. The same results 
may be produced if the cans happen to 
be leaky. But the consumer may gen- 
erally avoid troubles from both these 
sources by careful inspection of the cans. 
Gases are almost always disengaged in 
fermentation, and especially in putre- 
factive processes. These gases cause dis- 
tension or “swelling” of the cans; the 
ends become convex or bulged, where 
they should be concave or hollow. It 
should be the invariable rule of the 
housekeeper never to accept a can which 
is swelled, the concavity of sides er ends 
is the outward sign of a good can. On 
the other hand, it is not to be supposed 
that the contents of a can after opening 
will keep indefinitely, or are proof 
against the attacks of putrefactive 
bacteria simply because they have hith- 
erto been sterilized or preserved. Of 
course, if they become seeded with germs 
and are left under favorable conditions 
for bacterial growth, decomposition will 
readily set in. 

In conclusion it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that cleanliness in the prep- 
aration and care of our foods, and the 
building up of the natural resistance 
which comes from hygienic and right 
living, are the ‘greatest safeguards 
against ptomaine poisoning as well as 
against the invasions of disease germs, 
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Washday 
By Grace A. Dean 


The wise laundress is ‘“forehanded” 
and sorts her clothes and places them 
to soak the night before washday, 
which may be any day she chooses, in 
this enlightened age. Some _house- 
keepers have different receptacles for 
various soiled articles, thus doing away 
with the sorting. Colored and white 
clothes, table and household linen, hos- 
iery, delicate fabrics and woolen mate- 
rials should be separated. All the white 
pieces, except the woolen ones, may be 
soaked over night in lukewarm, soapy 
water to loosen the dirt from the fibers 
and make it easier to be rubbed out in 
the morning. Colored clothes, if known 
to be of “fast” color, may also be 
soaked. 

Do not soak hosiery or woolens. The 
hosiery loses color, while the fibers of 
woolens contract and become stiff and 
harsh and the garment is reduced about 
two sizes. Speaking of hosiery, how 
many of us have had black stockings 
return from the washing with little 
bunches of white fuzzy lint at various 
places along the outside? This is a sure 
indication that the stockings were not 
washed in a separate tub by themselves, 
but put in with other clothes, and 
allowed to collect lint from them. They 
should be washed in a place where no 
other article can touch them, in many 
waters, either cold or lukewarm, until 
the stockings look a glossy black, free 
from all grit; do not rub soap directly 
on them, but the first waters may be 
soapsuds. The stockings should be 
turned both inside and out and shaken 
up and down, not rubbed, in the water, 
then gently squeezed out and hung in 
the shade to dry. 

When ihe clothes are being soaked, 
some laundresses put a cup of kerosene 
or gasoline in the water; this serves to 
remove any oiliness and all disagreeable 
odor subsequently evaporates, but it is 
said by some to give a yellow color to 
the clothes. 

The best bleachers are steaming or 
boiling, sunshine on green, clean grass, 


and fresh air. If these eannot be had, 
one may have recourse to bluing and 
bleaching powders. Bluing is of two 
general varieties—soluble and insoluble. 
The soluble bluing contains a compound 
of iron which is sometimes precipitated 
on the clothes in the form of iron rust, 
often laid to tubs or boiler. The insol- 
uble bluing, unless used very carefully, 
may leave streaks of solid blue on the 
garment. Bleaching powders contain 
chloride of lime, which, if used in large 
quantities, “eats” the fibers and causes 
garments to wear out very quickly. 

All white clothing should be boiled, 
not only to remove dirt and to whiten, 
but to destroy any disease germs which 
may exist. For boiling clothes, an ordi- 
nary copper-bottomed boiler with a 
tight cover is practicable; the cover 
confines the steam, which is the cleans- 
ing agent. If the boiler is of tin, it 
must be frequently inspected to be sure 
that there are no iron rust spots on it, 
which would be deposited upon the 
clothing. 

The simplified steps in laundry work 
might be enumerated in this way: 


1. Sorting different kinds. 

2. Soaking white articles. 

3. Changing water on white clothes 
and slightly rubbing them. 

4. Soaking colored clothes. 

5. Boiling white clothes. 

6. Washing stockings. 

7. Rubbing colored clothes. 

8. Rinsing and starching colored 
clothes. 

9. Hanging colored clothes in the 
shade to dry. 

10. Rubbing white clothes. 

11. Rinsing white clothes. 

12. Bluing and starching, if neces- 
sary. 

13. Hanging in sunshine to dry. 


The first two steps may be performed 
the evening before washday. If the 
water is what is known as “hard” water, 
which means simply water which con- 
tains an excess of mineral salts, it must 
first be softened by boiling or by using 
an alkali such as soda, potash, ammonia 
or borax. Use only enough to make the 
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water feel smooth to the touch, as too 
much injures fine fabrics. 

For the third step warmer water may 
be used and the clothes squeezed aad 
lightly rubbed with the hands. The 
colored clothes may be soaking in luke- 
warm, soapy water while the white 
clothes are boiling and the stockings 
being washed. 

After the water in the boiler is raised 
to the boiling point, the clothes may be 
boiled for twenty minutes. The stock- 
ing washing has, I think, been sufti- 
ciently explained. Remember to have 
an abundance of water, either lukewarm 
or cold, but not hot. 

The colored clothes may be rubbed on 
a board if they require rubbing, using 
two or more soapy waters, not too hot, 
and they should be rinsed until all 
traces of soap are removed. 

Starching gives a smooth finish which 
sheds some dirt and makes garments 
keep clean for a longer time. Starch 
may be used either raw or cooked, 
“Clearstarching” is done with a very 
thin cooked starch made from rice, and 
is used for fine sheer muslins. The 
heavier starch is prepared from the 
commercial starch made from corn or 
potatoes. Raw starch should be rubbed 
into the garment cold, after the soap 
has been rinsed out. Cooked starch is 
thinned by adding boiling water, then 
the rinsed garment is dipped in the 
starch and wrung out. Starch is not 
desirable for table or household linen 
or for handkerchiefs, and many people 
object to its use for wunderclothing; 
personally, however, I think a thin 
stareh desirable. 

The best place to dry clothes is a 
clean, grassy yard where there is plenty 
of sootkess air and sunshine. If wire 
clotheslines are used they must be care- 
fully inspected to avoid rusting; a little 
rubbing with kerosene will remove rust. 
Even such a detail as hanging out the 
clothes is of great importance, as often 
garments are pulled out of shape in the 
hanging. While wet, all articles should 
he pulled so that both warp and woof 
threads are straight, and hung. as far 
as possible, with the warp threads run- 
ning up and down. Of course colored 
things are very apt to fade if hung in 
the sunshine, but the sun sweetens and 
makes white things more white. 

For rubbing, a glass washboard is 
very practical, as it can be kept free 
from all dirt or corrosion. If clothes 
are soaked and boiled the amount of 
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rubbing required is very slight. Rins- 
ing must be thorough. If soap is ieft 
in the cloth fibers, it may decompose 
and give rise to a disagreeable odor. 

After deciding as to the relative dis- 
advantages of using ball and soluble 
bluings, do not err on the side of too 
much coloring. A delicate tint is safest. 
If the soluble bluing is used, first dis- 
solve it in a dish, then add it slowly to 
the tub of water until a faint color is 
obtained. If ball blue is preferred, the 
ball may be tied up in a bit of cloth 
and shaken around in the tub of water 
until the desired hue is_ produced. 
After all the soap is rinsed out of the 
white clothes, they may be well shaken 
out and dipped into the bluing water, 
then very quickly removed to prevent 
the settling of rust or streaks of bluing. 
After this they are passed through a 
wringer screwed to the bluing tub into 
a clothes basket and taken out into the 
yard to dry. If starch is to be used with 
the white clothes the bluing may he 
mixed with it to save the extra rinsing. 

Now, just a word about flannels. 
Everyone knows that woolen fibers will 
shrink when they are wet, but they may 
be washed so that the shrinking will be 
very slight. There is one invariable 
rule for washing woolens: do not change 
the temperature of the water for wash- 
ing or rinsing. If this rule be strictly 
followed, it makes little difference 
whether warm or cold water is em- 
ployed, they will shrink hardly at all. 
Usually, however, either cold or luke- 
warm water is best, because of a differ: 
ence in temperature between that of the 
water and the air of the room. Never 
rub soap on flannel. <A_ little borax 
or ammonia in the water will be found 
a great help. Flannels should not be 
soaked long. 


The Care of Babies 


By Louisa W. Wilson 


Having read with great interest the 
various papers on the training of babies, 
I am struck with one thing—the ab- 
sence of simplicity. As the mother of 
three sturdy children, I think I may 
preach a little. 

For our first child, a delicate little 
creature, my good doctor prescribed the 
simplest diet—cows’ milk, pasteurized. A; 
in most of our cities this is so carefully 
inspected, there is little danger in its 
use. This I diluted one-half with water 
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at first and in a month gradually began 
to diminish the water, so that soon the 
baby was taking the whole eight ounces 
ot clear warmed milk. Do not try to 
limit the baby, although if the quantity 
does not satisfy, it is better to add some 
preparation of wheat or strained oatmeal 
to the milk rather than give it more 
milk, as the stomach’s capacity is limited. 

If a woman is so blessed as to be able 
to nurse her own child, let her consider 
it a blessing and make it her sacred 
duty to keep well. Remember it is only 
for a short time, and what is the value 
of any rich morsel, if its use will cause 
the precious baby to suffer pain or its 
mother to lose sleep in consequence ? 
Coffee, tea, tomatoes, Jemons and pepper 
are the foods to avoid which come most 
readily to mind. What a stimulus to 
self-denial, if we feel we are laying the 
foundation for strong constitutions in 
our children—the best legacy one can 
bestow on them. 

I saw a suggestion in this magazine 
that a mother lie down when nursing 
her child. I advise it strongly, as the 
mother relaxes and the child takes its 
nourishment quietly without diversion 
and without the mother’s yielding to the 
temptation of rocking it to sleep and so 
forming bad habits. The hours for 
feeding should be absolutely unchange- 
able; every two hours for the first six 
months, from 6 a m to 10 p m. If the 
child is asleep at feeding time, take it 
up and feed, and very soon the little 
creature will learn to take its nourish- 
ment and go on with its nap. 

Never give the baby a bottle in its 
crib. It sounds easier, but it is not so 
in the end. The baby “drops off” before 
it has had enough and so _ loses the 
amount necessary to carry it through the 
day. The child should be taught to be 
laid ‘down awake, so that when it grows 
older and the bottle is given up there 
will be no bad habits to change. If the 
child has had its regular allowance from 
6 am to 10 p m, the stomach needs a 
rest. It should sleep continuously for 
the remaining hours and so the mother 
also can get a rest. Boiled water, the 
temperature of the room, should be 
given often, of course. 

Remember, regularity in the baby’s 
life becomes the simplest course in the 
end. If fed in this regular manner, 
the stomach never gets very empty, as 
it does when after one of those “good 
long sleeps,” so called, the baby wakes, 
no doubt in a paroxysm of crying, not 
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to cease until it gets its bottle, when too 
nervously tired to digest food properly. 

A bottle about two inches in diameter 
on which you slip a large nipple closely 
resembling the mother’s breast, is the 
one to use, I think. It is so easy to 
elean, requiring no brush, also to be 
cleaned, the nipple turning inside out 
in the simplest manner. 

I want to say a word of comfort to 
mothers who cannot afford to have a 
trained nurse for their babies. I carried 
my three babies through the nurse 
period with the assistanee of a gentle, 
loving Irish girl of nineteen years, who 
followed my advice and did not foresee 
impossible ailments in her charges. It 
should be the mother who anticipates 
these and guards against them, not the 
nurse, skilled or unskilled. I suppose | 
suffered as much anxiety as the average 
mother, but the remark which helped me 
most was one spoken again by that wise 
physician: “If I had a baby whose eyes 
looked as bright as that child’s, I never 
should send for a doctor.” The eyes 
became my guide thereafter. When a 
baby’s eyes look heavy or shrunken, send 
for a doctor. 

My babies had their airings, their 
naps, their meals, regularly, and were 
always in bed at 6, when, as they had not 
ended the day with an exciting frolic, 
they went at once to sleep. As for going 
out of doors, remember to treat the baby 
as a tropical plant and do not try to 
toughen it by taking it out every day 
(thirty-five degrees is cold enough for a 
child under two years) and never take it 
out when the atmosphere is damp or 
rainy. Keep in the sunshine under a 
dark umbrella (as the sun should never 
strike baby’s eyes) and out of.the wind 
as much as possible. When it is very 
cold, a good plan is to put on the baby’s 
outside garments and sit with it in a 
room with the windows open, out of a 
draft, its feet well wrapped up. 

On putting a baby to bed I do not 
advise a hot bottle, which has a weak- 
ening tendency, but rather a gentle rub- 
bing to stimulate circulation. Then 
wrap it warmly with light flannel blan- 
kets and you should have no trouble 
with cold feet. 

Babies are most intelligent, most 
ready to take advantage of whomsoever 
they may, ever ready to form bad habits 
before you realize it, so that only watch- 
ful care can prevent their transforming 
a period of fascinating development into 
one of awful drudgery. 


A. 


» Twenty-five dollars in cash prizes will 
be awarded in the course of a few weeks 
for the best paragraphs for this de- 
partment taking up the difficulties and 
secrets of home dressmaking. Eight 
prizes are offered, three of five dollars 
each and five of two dollars each, the 
contest closing November 1. What are 
the “kinks” which can be explained by 
one who has mastered the difficulties for 
herself? Is it difficult to adapt paper 
patterns to imdividual needs! What 
treatment should be given different 
kinds of goods? What has been’ your 
greatest difficulty, and how was it over- 
come? Paragraphs which do not win 
prizes but promise to be of assistance to 
the home dressmaker will be accepted as 
contributions, like other “Discoveries,” 
and paid for. If there is any little 
point, or big one, which the reader can 
explain on paper, please send it, for it 
is in demand. Only one prize will be 
awarded one person, but anyone may 
write as many paragraphs as she pleases. 
Address the “Discovery Editor.” 


» A paragraph in this department, if I 
remember rightly, spoke of paper caps 
for telephone mouthpieces. Have any 
of the readers seen the cloths or napkins 
sometimes kept with a telephone with 
the inscription, “Wipe, if you please.” 
This impressed me as a good idea. T. 


» A number of young girls entertained 
themselves one glorious autumn day by 
raking a large lawn. The bright reds 
and yellows of the fallen maple leaves 
made a gorgeous carpet and in its crisp 
beauty all found delight. The rakes 
were decorated with ribbons, two of 
each shade, and the individuals drawing 
them were partners for the afternoon, 
carrying between them the basket which 
bore the same color. Each rake was 
numbered and on that number each per- 
son had one guess, the leader giving 
that particular rake to the one guessing 
nearest. Tied to it was found a small 
souvenir, a box of fudge, salted peanuts, 


almonds, or some other trifle dear to a 
schoolgirl’s heart. After many hands 
had made light work, all were invited 
into the house, where, seated, at small 
tables, they were served with dainty 
refreshments. F. B. N. 


I learned from a delightful English 
woman this way of keeping the air 
fresh and slightly perfumed: In my 
parlor, in an inconspicuous place, is a 
jar, in which block ammonia is placed 
and some ordinary cologne water poured 
over it. It makes a faint, pleasant 
odor, of which one is hardly conscious. 
Mrs E. H. J. 


¥ When we moved into the new house 
our purses were so nearly empty that I 
despaired of ever filling the deep win- 
dow seat and settee with down cushions. 
While calling on a friend, I commented 
with admiration and a little envy upon 
her bountiful supply of plump pillows, 
whereupon she told me that the filling 
for them had cost her absolutely noth- 
ing. She had gathered in October a 
great number of the ripe heads of the 
cat-tails in a neighboring swamp. When 
stripped from the stalks, the thick 
close down expanded into a fluffy mass, 
which was not to be distinguished from 
the best down. D. G. 


®% One of the most successful teas of 
last winter was made so, simply by the 
fact that a dozen of the most eligible 
and popular bachelors in the town were 
asked to receive. These men, contrary 
to all expectations, accepted when the 
hostess explained that all she wished 
them to do was to make it agreeable for 
their women friends. The men seemed 
to enjoy having something to do, took 
the guests under their wings, showed 
them all over the pretty new house, saw 
that they had punch and refreshments, 
and, above all, kept the crowd moving 
upstairs and down and prevented it 
from congesting in any particular room 
or hallway. Some women, also, were 
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asked to receive, but no debutantes, as 
they generally spend the time in some 
hall seat talking with their dearest 
friend. The tea was a great success 
and the cards of over a hundred men 
proved that the fact that men were to 
receive did not keep away other men. 
The men stood in the reception hall 
when disengaged and the host and host- 
ess, alone, made up the receiving line. 


M. C. D 


% A marble top from a washstand no 
longer in use, placed on the kitchen 
table, makes a good pie board. I leave 
mine on the table all the time. A hot 
pan leaves no mark on it and it is easily 
cleaned after using. Mrs J. L. 


¥% One of the new wrinkles—at least it 
was new to me—is a cup in which to 
eat an orange. It, the cup, is made of 
silver just the shape and size of a large 
half orange. A gold frame with prongs 
is on the top edge of this cup and is 
fastened to it with tiny hinges. This 
lifts up, the half orange is put into it, 
and then it is pushed down, pushing the 
orange into the cup, and there you are 
—both dainty and decorative. L. H. L. 


# A pair of “lazy tongs” is a gift that 
will receive au enthusiastic w8come from 
the bedridden or 

SS chair-tied inva- 
lid. Those who 

. 

can neither 
bend nor stoop, but must wait for some- 
one to pick up the elusive spool, the tan- 
talizing paper, the malicious bit of wind- 
blown silk—so near and yet so far—ean 
reach in all directions with the aid of 
this ingenious contrivance. The accom- 
panying cut will suggest its appearance 
and action better than words. Of course 
the longer the tongs the greater the 
friction and weight, consequently the 
medium size is most desirable. These 
tongs can be bought where fine cutlery is 


kept. A. W. 


¥% Chestnuts may be transformed into 


an acceptable sweet. Buy them when 
they first appear in market, before they 
become dry or moldy, blanch them and 
eook in boiling salted water till tender, 
but not too soft. Drain and reheat in 
a rich syrup made from equal parts of 
sugar and water by measure. Add the 
juice of a lemon with a little of the 
thin yellow rind, add the chestnuts and 
let simmer very gently for half an hour. 
They may be sealed for use later. For 
a bonbon, prepare as above, drain from 
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the syrup and dip in melted chocolate 
or tinted fondant. Or they may be 
prepared as glace nuts by dipping in a 
syrup made by boiling a pound and a 
half of sugar with one cup water, with- 
out stirring, until it begins to discolor. 
Take from the stove instantly and keep 
in a dish of hot water while dipping 
the nuts. K. A. F. 


¥ The bride’s bouquet at a recent wed- 
ding was in seven sections, and was 
thrown by the bride, as she left, to the 
six bridesmaids and maid of honor. 
Three sections held typical gifts, one a 
gold dollar, another a gold ring, and the 
other a gold thimble, prophesying re- 
spectively wealth, marriage or spinster- 
hood to the recipient. A. P. H 


¥ An attractive idea for a mystery table 
at a fair recently was a “tulip bed.” A 
large shallow wooden box filled with 
sawdust and covered with green crepe 
paper, was placed upon a table. The 
box was very thickly planted with 
tulips. The flowers were an almost 
perfect imitation in crepe paper. By 
paying five cents, a child could choose 
a flower and pull it up from its bed. 
Fastened to the end of each wire stem 
was a prize, nicely done up in whiie 
paper. Although the table was de- 
signed wholly for the childrai’s patron- 
age, yet so attractive were the flowers 
that the older folks were seen investing 
in buttonhole bouquets. The same ide. 
on a much smaller seale has been 
adopted for a child’s birthday party, 
and is a pretty way of giving each little 
guest a souvenir. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ A band of about thirty young women 
who work together have hit upon a plan 
to encourage the putting by of a propor- 
tion of their salaries each week. It is 
always hard to make a bank deposit 
regularly, especially in large cities 
where the banks are crowded and the 
long wait in line seems out of propor- 
tion to the smallness of the average 
business woman’s deposit. Some of 
these girls had little accounts, and 
others meant to have them, but found 
it so inconvenient that they never got 
around to it; so when a_ level-headed 
English girl proposed her plan it was 
taken up with enthusiasm, and has becu 
in successful operation for more than 2 
year. It is very simple. They have 
formed a stock company, with but one 
officer, the practical young woman who 
originated the idea. Each member 


week, in multiples of ten cents, the 
minimum being ten cents, the average 
pledge being probably twenty or thirty 
cents; there is no fixed maximum, and 
some members put in one or even two 
dollars, according to their salaries. When 
the salaries are paid the one officer goes 
about and collects, having a list of 
names and the amounts pledged. Thus 
no one forgets or is too rushed to put 
her savings away. The money is de- 
posited in a savings bank under the 
name of the “blank savings fund,” or 
some such name, and is made payable 
to either of two members, in case of the 
illness of one. The money is deposited 
each week as collected, and is drawn out 
every six months as soon as the interest 
is credited, when it is divided among 
the members according to their indi- 
vidual proportions. In this way each 
member gets the benefit of the interest 
en a larger sum than she could deposit 
alone, and if it is only enough taken 
altogether to give a treat of some kind 
it is that much to the good; and better 
than that, each one is sure to set aside 
her savings regularly, and has her 
money back every six months to invest 
elsewhere in her own name or to spend, 
as she prefers. A. K. 


» A friend was leaving home for a trip 
in Europe and among the many remem- 
brances sent her was a book of clip- 
pings, prepared by her mother, a dear 
old lady who reads all of the best maga- 
zines. She had selected about ten of 
the best articles in the Jeading maga- 
zines of the year, all bearing upon sub- 
jects of interest to her daughter. These 
-he had bound together at the book- 
binder’s, which cost the small sum of 
seventy-five cents. L. H. Larned. 


¥ Aside from time-honored holly, there 
is no more appropriate house and table 
decoration for the holiday season than 
the sturdy, evergreen Christmas fern, 
which is familiar to every stroller in 
rocky woods or hillside pastures from 
New Brunswick to Florida. The thick, 
glossy fronds of this hardy fern, 
although always obtainable from the 
florist, may be easily preserved at home. 
To do this successfully collect a gener- 
ous supply of all sizes of the ferns, 
from the longest polished fronds to the 
delicate “fingerlings,” being sure to pick 
the ferns early in the fall before the 
cold has so weakened the stems that they 
no longer stand erect. Pack the ferns 
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pledges herself to pay in so much per 
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in a box alternating with layers of moist 
paper, place under moderate pressure to 
prevent curling, and store in a dark, 
cool cellar. Ferns treated in this way 
may, if moistened occasionally, be kept 
for months as green and pliant as if 
freshly gathered. The process is so 
simple and so sure that no hostess need 
lack one unfailing resource for creating, 
in connection with berries, flowers or 
fruits, a variety of decorative effects for 
winter festive occasions. Edith Good- 
year Alger. 


¥ One of my little boys discovered that 
old corks cut into cubes or small bricks 
might be glued together to form mini- 
ature castles. The cork bears a close 
resemblance to certain kinds of stone, 
abounding in brown or brownish-gray 
spots and little holes and indentations 
which make it resemble masonry. A. C. 


» For a Halloween party I selected a 
quantity of large Baldwin apples from 
the cellar, sliced the top carefully off 
each one and hollowed the apple cut, 
leaving a shell about a quarter of an 
inch thick. I then eut eyes, nose and 
mouth and fixed a little handle. The 
top, with a hole in it for air, was put 
earefully on again as a cover. An 
apple jack-o’-lantern was put at each 
place, and when all were lighted the 
effect was very quaint and_ weird. 
Janie D. Hobart. 


¥ At a Boston Sunday night supper, 
we had the most savory little tidbits as 
a beginning to the meal. Each guest 
looked at another with a “What-do-you- 
suppose-it-is?’ expression. The hostess 
let us into the secret. They were tiny, 
very delicate sardines, sauted in their 
own oil, seasoned with a dash of lemon 
juice and pepper, then laid on strips of 
hot toast as long as each sardine. C. 


# Many women, otherwise clever with 
the needle, think it difficult to reline a 
street jacket. The tailor’s method is, in 
reality, simple. Rip out one-half of the 
jacket lining for a pattern; cut out a 
complete lining by this, leaving the 
other half attached for a guide. Sew 
the lining together, leaving the under- 
arm seams open. Now baste in one 
half, fitting it smoothly along the fronts 
and the bottom of the jacket. Then rip 
out the other half of the old lining and 
baste in the same way. Hem the new 
lining very neatly all around the bot- 
tom, neck and fronts. Any excess and 
inequalities will go into the armholes 
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and under-arm seams, which should be 
done last of all, A good pressing by 
a job tailor will finish your work very 
satisfactorily. The sleeves are simply 
cut from the old lining and attached at 
the top and bottom, finishing the arm- 
hole first. The secret of relining sleeves 
is to have the lining longer than the 
sleeves so as to allow plenty of room at 
the elbow. Delta. 


% To lengthen dresses for the half- 
grown daughter, an easier and, I think, 
a better looking way than the pro- 
verbial ruffle, is to cut a ripple, face it 
with a two-inch bias band, then open 
the lower edge of the skirt’s hem, insert 
the ripple and stitch it fast. Y. 


% This is the arrangement of my home 
workroom where I do a great deal of my 
studying. The bookshelves I built my- 
self around the end of the room; they 
are of pine lumber, stained with old oak 
stain and varnished. The writing table 
is a strong kitchen table with a hard 
wood top, covered with green felt. The 
typewriter shelf is securely screwed to 
the box of the table front and back. The 
shelf on the writing table affords a place 
for student lamp, papers and_ books 
needed for reference for the work in 
hand and does not disturb the writing 
arrangements and desk conveniences 
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back of the writing pad. Papers re- 
ferring to future work and work laid 
aside for the time are piled on the 
“future” table. So notes and “memo’s” 
made while reading are also tossed there, 
being taken care of afterward as they 
work their way along the “future” table 
to the writing table. Within easy reach 


of the revolving chair are my encyclo- 
pedia, dictionaries and other books of 
reference, and my working library of the 
best books I own in my special field of 
teaching. When I swing around to the 
machine I have my letter files in as easy 
reach. Books of less importance and 
little used are placed farthest away from 
my table. Alpine. 


¥ The most labor-saving garments of 
my babies, up to three years or so, are 
what I call their creeping aprons. They 
are made in the usual manner but with 
enough added length to reach back to 
the waist line again. A drawstring is 
run in the bottom and the apron tied 
around the waist under the other cloth- 
ing, perfectly protecting the skirts anil 
dress from becoming soiled in playing 
outdoors, and saving a great deal of 
washing and ironing. T.C. 


¥ Not long since, I ran in to see a con- 
valescent and was attracted by the 
unique counterpane on her bed. It 
proved to be made from some fine home- 
spun linen bolster covers, joined to- 
gether by heavy insertion, knit by the 
elder daughter and copied from aun 
old pattern used by her grandmothier. 
A. M. J. 


# TI make bed puffs first of mosquito 
netting, tying as near together as usual, 
then put on the regular cover, tying 
once in six inches, or as you like. The 
outside can now be removed and washed 
without wetting the cotton, which is 
never quite as nice after even the most 
eareful washing. Ethel Edson. 


¥ The most beautiful of autumn dec- 
orations appeared at a country club 
entertainment near Chicago. The idea 
is available for a house or porch party. 
It employs grapevines and bunehes of 
the fruit. The coloring, when the leaves 
are partly turned and the grapes ripe, is 
rich and varied. In a large supper 
room or ballroom, when run on uneven 
wire, the vines give the effect of an 
arbor running around the room. The 
wire, which should be three or four feet 
wide, is made to form a trellis by being 
fastened at its inner edge to the picture 
rail, and at its outer edge by wires to 
the ceiling. The vines are run over the 
wire and the graceful ends allowed to 
fall over the edge and through openings. 
The bunches of various colored grapes 
are suspended from the trellis by fine 
wires. Another way in which the 
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grapes or various autumn flowers can be 
used, is to inclose a porch with the 
woven wire and then cover it with the 
vines. Goldenrod and asters are also 
very effective used in this way. B.C. J. 


¥ When I make a baking of pies, I find 
my best friend is a long-handled cake 
turner, which I slip under the pie to 
change its position in the oven. When 
it is done I hold a cold plate in my left 
hand and slip the hot pie from the cake 
turner to the plate. This prevents 
burned fingers or a broken crust such as 
often result where a cloth is used. 
M. B. M. 


» A novel dainty served at dinner or 
luncheon, or at afternoon teas, is pre- 
pared as follows: Get some fine large 
prunes, and after leaving them in wine, 
preferably sherry, over night, remove 
the stones, by making a slit in the side 
of each and slipping them out. In this 
opening place first a half of an English 
walnut, and then half a marshmallow, 
being careful not to get the latter 
mussy looking. 
and arrange on a pretty dish. L. F. W. 


® Some artistic young women have 
found that beautiful hatpins can be 
made at home at little cost. They buy 
the common pins, crush off the glass 
heads, then with a little soldering iron, 
which can be bought for ten cents, they 
solder on the attractive Indian beads, 
to be found in the stores in so many 
colors and designs. With a little prac- 
tice it can be skillfully done. One girl 
prefers sealing wax to solder, using it 
in various shades to match her beads, 
and modeling it a little before it 
cools, A. K. 


¥ Quite new and exceedingly comfort- 
ing was the “hot water bag” which I 
found at the foot of my bed one cold 
night in a hospitable country house. 
Made of a log of hard wood, which had 
been toasted some hours in the oven of 
the cook stove and then slipped into a 
bag of heavy cotton flannel, it left noth- 
ing to be desired, and had, moreover, a 
fragrance that the rubber article can 
hardly mateh. An old guide told me of 
still other substitutes. During the last 
cold summer one of the women in a 
camping party heated a big stone every 
night by the campfire and—in the face 
of considerable derision—calmly took 
it to her bed of boughs, saying that it 
could not possibly make that downy 
couch any harder and that her action 
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insured one warm and amiable camper 
in the morning. As the weather waxed 
colder and yet more cold, derogatory 
remarks became fewer, the solitary stone 
took unto itself companions of various 
shapes and sizes, and morning good 
nature increased in spite of the temper- 
ature. Sometimes a bag of sand is 
available as a foot warmer—the guide 
said a “dawg” was good enough for 
him. A, W. 


¥ I used to dread cleaning my husband’s 
coat collars, until I tried the following 
way: Instead of a cloth which had to 
be kept in motion for a long while to 
avoid leaving a ring in place of the spot, 
I now use an old toothbrush. Dip it 
into the naphtha until thoroughly sat- 
urated, then a few brisk rubs and the 
spot or grime has left for parts un- 
known, The most delicate velvet can be 
cleaned in this way, though it would not 
be advisable to use a brush on any fabric 
like satin. Patty. 


® A man’s extra large sized cotton or 
silk handkerchief makes an ideal comb- 
aaa ing jacket or a 


bed wrap for an 
invalid. A white 
cotton one with 
a colored striped 
or polka dot 
border is dainty 
and practical to 
Q use when comb- 
ing the hair, as 
; it launders well 
and easily. To make, simply cut a cir- 
cular piece out of the center about five 
inches in diameter. Then slash from one 
corner to the center, as indicated in the 
diagram, and hem all around. Fasten 
tapes or ribbons to tie at the neck. One 
made of silk can have a finish of silk 
fringe or lace with wide ribbon bows at 
the neck. The handkerchief points fall 
in graceful folds over the shoulders. 
Louise E. Dew. 


¥ “TI am amused as I watch women in 
a small city strain every nerve to keep 
up with the style, and in the end they 
are not well dressed,” said a young New 
York society woman recently. “Only 
this morning a pretty little cousin of 
mine lamented that she had nothing to 
wear to the theater to-night. When I 
suggested a white cotton shirt waist, 
since she was not to sit in a box, she 
went away exceeding sorrowful, her 
faith in my good sense wofully dimin- 
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ished. Yet a canny New York woman 
would never question the appropriate- 
ness of a well cut white waist for any 
but the most formal and elaborate occa- 
sions. As for her other clothes, if a 
suit or a dress is becoming she wears 
it regardless of style. But then, the 
best dressed women plan their own 
gowns now and so are able to give them 
an individuality and piquaney which 
transcends and outlasts any so-called 
‘style’ for they belong to the woman 
and she to them in more than a super- 
ficial sense. For instance, this gown I 
am wearing to-night was made seven 
years ago and yet it is in just as good 
taste as it was the day it was made 
because it ‘looks like me.’ Nothing 
planned wholly by a modiste could do 
that, for her gowns must necessarily be 
like the proverbial corporation, soul- 
less.” A, M. J. 


® Of two brothers, the one who eats 
slowly has very smooth hands, easily 
kept clean, while the one who eats fast 
has rough skin, apt to chap in any 
weather. The rough hands are improv- 
ing since the parents noticed this fact 
and insisted upon this boy’s masticating 
properly. H. K. 8. 


® There is nothing else quite so distress- 
ing to the eye in a nicely furnished 
house, as to see the pictures out of 
plumb. Very few servants have the 
knack of putting things in precisely the 


same shape after sweeping or cleaning 


the rooms, consequently the crooked 
pictures. To prevent all this, we always 
hang pictures on two nails with wires 
of the same length. For small pictures 
we use slim steel wire nails driven into 
the wall at an angle, and as far apart as 
the distance between the screw eyes at 
the back of the pictures. The wire will 
then run from one screw eye up to the 
nail, across the nail to the other nail and 
down to the other screw eye. In this way 
the wire or means of hanging is invis- 
ible and no matter how much the picture 
is dusted it will always hang true. The 
left hand figure shows the old and the 
middle one the new way, where the wire 
is indicated by the dotted line. The re- 


maining picture shows another scheme 
for hanging small pictures and one that 
is very attractive for those in narrow 
wooden frames or passepartouts. Three- 
quarter-inch black harness rings, that 
can be purchased at a hardware store, 
are attached with staples or gummed 
tape, and when in the right location 
against the wall, steel wire nails are 
driven through the upper curve of the 
rings. J. H. A. 


TI save every large envelope I get in 
order to put away in them small pieces 
of dress goods and articles of clothing 
Write plainly on both sides “Baby’s rei 
mittens,” ete, seal securely and lay them 
away. One woman I know has a home- 
made rack in her closet with dozens of 
pigeonholes, and it is a very easy matter 
for her to lay her hands on any article 
she wants. “Pieces of Mary’s gray dress” 
and similar directions enable her to find 
almost instantly whatever she is searen- 
ing for without the trouble of hunting 
through a patch bag, which is a moth 
catcher at best. Mrs K. 


¥ Years of “boarding ’round” taught me 
that it pays to own one’s bed in the 
form of a woven wire spring cot and 
mattress. With the bed made up, it is 
covered with a couch cover of oriental 
design and is piled with sofa pillows. 
No one suspects that it is other than a 
broad comfortable lounge or couch, and 
my room is at all times a sitting room 
rather than a bedroom. T. W. B. 


¥ A lamp which annoys by flaming up 
and smoking may be helped by using a 
taller chimney. I had been using a 
nine-inch chimney on my Rochester 
burner and my wall was badly smoked, 
while the lamp did not give a satisfac- 
tory light to read or sew by. When I 
replaced the nine-inch chimney with a 
twelve-inch, we had no more difficulty. 
A. B. 


¥ Perhaps no “Discovery” which we 
have printed has called out more inter- 
est than the following, first published 
in October, 1903, and herewith repro- 
duced in response to many queries: 
Hemstitching may be done on the sew- 
ing machine by drawing the desired 
number of threads, folding the hem over 
and basting with the edge in the center 
of the drawn threads. Loosen the tension 
of the machine and stitch as nearly ou 
the edge of the hem as possible. Remove 
the basting and taking the goods in one 
hand and the hem in the other, pull the 
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edge of the hem to the bottom of the 
drawn threads and the work is complete. 
This is very speedy and can scarcely be 
distinguished from hand work, hem- 
stitched tucks being made on the same 
principle; they with the hem make a 
beautiful finish for children’s clothes. 
A. M. B. 


¥ We read somewhere a year or two ago 
that a small, uncorked bottle of kerosene 
oil placed inside the clock case will evap- 
orate rapidly enaugh to oil the bearings. 
We have tried it and are satisfied that it 
is worth passing on. W. S. 


» The best remedy I have ever tried for 
sick cats is milk and butter—half a tea- 
spoon of butter and a saucer of milk 
boiled together. They will generally 
drink it, but if not, it can be given to 
them with a spoon, while it is still 
warm. We tried it, with the best re- 
sult, several times when we thought our 
cat would die. L. 


¥ Upon close examination and due 
experimenting, my husband found that 
the glass portion of an old ambrotype 
could be used the same as a photograph 
negative. In fact, an ambrotype is a 
negative. Prints of parents and friends 
are much more satisfactory than the 
original picture, and have been sent far 
and near among the interested relatives. 


Mrs D. W. Rose. 


¥ I saved the parings of some very red 
Baldwin apples, possibly a quart, and 
added a cup of cranberries, stewing the 
mixture with about a pint of water 
until the mass was tender. The juice 
was pressed through three thicknesses 
of cheesecloth, making about  three- 
fourths of a pint, which I boiled some 
five minutes before adding an equal 
amount of sugar. After this was done 
and the sugar thoroughly dissolved, it 
was boiled about two minutes. The 
result was two glasses of a bright red 
jelly, with a most delicious flavor. 
J. M. H. 


¥ The readers will agree with me that 
the hot chocolate served at a famous 
shop in Madison square, New York, 
possesses a charm peculiarly its own 
and one that is extremely hard for the 
amateur to duplicate; not long ago, I 
obtained from Pierre, the old head 
waiter, the secret of its excellence. 
Seald one pint of milk, adding a table- 
spoon and a half of grated sweet choco- 
late and a teaspoon of sugar mixed with 
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a little cold milk; cook in the double 
boiler until slightly thickened and then 
stir in one well beaten egg. Remove 
from the fire, allowing it to remain for 
two or three minutes over the hot water, 
then flavor with a few drops of vanilla 
extract. Pour into china cups, sur- 
mounted by a liberal quantity of sweet- 
ened whipped cream. Eleanor Mar- 
chant. 


¥ I imitated an expensive door ho'der 
which I saw in a large office building, 
by attaching a large sharp wire nail to 
the base of the door by means of two 
double pointed tacks so that it could be 
raised or lowered just like a bolt, and 
then the door stayed where it was put. 


A. F, Erdman, M D. 


# I have found that the belts of my little 
girl’s underclothes are the first things 
to wear out. 

AT By cutting the 
bands long 
enough to al- 

/ low an inch 
and a half of 

cloth to be turned in at each end, and 
by reinforcing also each side and the 
middle of the front with a narrow strip 
of material, the buttonholes will be 
worked through four thicknesses, and are 
consequently very durable. twilled 
cotton I find most satisfactory for bands. 
If the upper edges of the thin belts of 
ready-made garments are turned over 
one-quarter of an inch and stitched down 
on a machine with a heavy thread, it will 
add greatly to their wearing quality. 


A new and original game is called 
“commerce,” and the requisites are 
trifling articles done up in packages, 
three to every guest. The parcels con- 
tain very inexpensive little things, tin- 
ware for the kitchen and small pictures, 
which may be picked up at a five and 
ten-cent store; or one may put in vege- 
tables, fruit or jokes of any kind. Each 
package has an ordinary playing card 
slipped under the string, and the mate 
to the card is taken from another pack; 
these are then shuffled and dealt around 
to each player, who has in addition to 
his eards, a small dish containing about 
twenty-five beans. Then someone, sta- 
tioned there for that purpose, calls off 
the number of the card on one of the 
parcels, for instance, the eight of 
hearts; anyone holding the correspond- 
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and so on until all are distributed. All 
now. open their bundles very secretly, 
and if the contents are something they 
want to keep, nothing more is done with 
it, but otherwise they tie the article up 
earefully again, so as not to betray its 
shape, and try to sell it to one of their 
neighbors for any number of beans, 
The game is great fun, and much i:augh- 
ter is caused by the ridiculous articles 
done up in the bundles. R. A. B. 


¥ For our apples last fall I made some 
racks with laths and swung them with 
ropes attached to the cellar beams and 
passed through gimlet holes bored in 
the ends of rack. I wrapped each apple 
in paper. They were firm and sound as 
long as there was one left. C. B. 


® At a pretty wedding recently the 
bride had tied three tiny bells of pure 
gold to her bouquet. One bell was in- 
scribed with the date, another with her 
initials, and the other with those of the 
groom. Needless to say, the brides- 
maids displayed amazing alacrity in 
striving to catch the bouquet. <A. P. H. 


¥ The bands of my skirts never tear 
away, for I sew a piece of an old kid 
glove just where the hooks and eyes are 
to be placed. Isadore. 


® The shelves of this rack are made of 
white pine boards, one by twelve by 
eighteen inches. 
These _ boards 
are screwed to 
the shelf sup- 
ports with flat 
head screws, 
the heads coun- 
tersunk and the 
holes filled with 
putty. The 
shelf supports 
are one by two 
by twelve 
inches, and the 
side strips, or 
legs, are one by 
two by  forty- 
eight inches. 
The legs are 
fastened to the 
shelf supports 
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with round head brass screws. The 
wood is stained a dull black, and the 
brass screw heads give the rack a very 
neat appearance. This rack is large 
enough to accommodate newspapers, 
sheet musie and the larger periodicals. 
The top shelf, which is used for brie-a- 


brace, is three inches below the top of the 
legs. There is a space of eight and one- 
half inches between the shelves, which 
gives ample room. The actual cost was 
as follows: Wood, forty cents; screws, 
sixty-five cents; stain, ten cents; total, 
one dollar and fifteen cents. A. T. Fay. 


¥% Every autumn, for a month or so 
after the steam heat was turned on, I 
had severe headaches, which I credited 
to the dryness of the air in the house. 
Finally, I had a zine pan fitted to the 
top of the steam heater in the living 
room, It was large enough to hold two 
small pailfuls of water, half of which 
often evaporated in twenty-four hours. 
Every day it is filled with fresh water 
and the whole is hidden by a pretty 
screen. Taking the hint from my re- 
lieved headaches, I placed on each 
radiator in the house some pretty jar or 
bowl with water in it. Mrs E. H. J. 


¥ Good scallops have been rather diffi- 
cult to procure in the last few years, 
and in many cases have been so swelled 
with water by the marketman that it is 
almost impossible to make a tempting 
homemade “fry” of them. So I think 
other housekeepers may like my substi- 
tute for them. Take inch thick hali- 
but or cod steaks which have been taken 
out from the shoulders of a large fish, 
with a sharp steel knife cut the steak 
into inch square pieces, wash and dry 
them on linen, rollin beaten egg, then 
in fine cracker dust, sprinkle with a 
little salt and pepper, and fry in hot 
lard. Place on a platter and garnish 
with parsley and toast sippets; serve 
with any sauce which would be used 
with scallops. Jeannette Young. 


¥ An excellent laundress once told me 
that washing was easy if one would only 
boil clothes before washing. First re- 
move all stains from white clothes, then 
put them into the wash boiler, with cold 
water enough to cover, to which has been 
added cut soap, which has been well 
softened on the stove in a little water. 
While you are about your other work, 
push the clothes up and down occasion- 
ally. Let them boil hard for ten min- 
utes. Then take each piece out and 
wash, wherever needed—they will not 
need much rubbing. As fast as each 
piece is washed, put it into clean water. 
Rinse in several waters and leave to 
soak in good clean water over night. 
The next morning rinse in clear bluing 
water, starch and hang out to dry and 
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whiten. Leave out on the line all day 
if possible. Then bring in and sprinkle. 
Colored clothes need a warm suds. Wash 
one piece at a time and get into clear 
water as soon as possible. The cold 
water sets the colors. Dry quickly in 
the shade and bring in the house as 
soon as dry, as the air is apt to fade, 
if the color is delicate. Mrs C. L. 


» A white-haired housekeeper told me 
the other day that her delicate griddle- 
cakes are made by mixing the flour and 
sour milk thoroughly together the night 
before. In the morning she adds the 
salt, shortening and soda, but no flour. 
A. M. J. 


¥ 1 have heard of a family who have a 
convalescent box containing toys and 
books, which were to be played with 
only when children were ailing and con- 
tined to the house. When they were 
able to return to ordinary life the box 
was put away. Delta. 


¥ My neighbor essayed to purchase soft 
gray wool undervests for her three- 
years-old child, but could find none 
other than coarse ones for the amount 
which she could afford. Being handy 
with her needle and of a thrifty turn 
of mind, she bought a woman's large 
size vest of the quality and color de- 
sired for seventy-five cents. Taking one 
of the child’s old vests for a pattern, she 
fashioned from the large garment two 
small ones; finishing the bottoms in a 
plain crochet stitch to make them solid, 
crocheting scallops at the waists with 
luster cotton, also at the openings in 
front, and around the neck above a 
crochet beading to admit of ribbon 
being run through. At the stores she 
could not have found vests to equal 
them in quality and daintiness at double 
what these cost her. Sada Ballard. 


¥ When ready to tie comforts, try my 
method. I ean tie them this way in the 
time usually taken for framing. Take 
the lining, seven or eight yards of print 
remnant, lay it on a piece of carpet 
or large rug, wrong side up, and pin. 
Now place half of the batting—about 
two pounds—all one way, then cover 
with a second layer the other way. 
Now carefully place the upper side, as 
smoothly as possible, and remove the 
pins which have held the lining to the 
carpet—putting them through both lin- 
ing and cover and rug, reaching well 
under to insert them. Very long pins 
are requisite. Now roll up one side of 
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the comfort and place the whole on the 
dining table or bed. When one side is 
tied, roll it up while unrolling the oppo- 
site end. Be sure to Lave the lining 
firmly fastened to the carpet or rug. 
Aunt Fanny. 


¥ After experimenting all last winter to 
find a suitable fuel for our grate, we 
discovered that the soft coal commonly 
used on railroads is productive of the 
greatest heat. It comes from the 
dealer at a price not exceeding that of 
stove coal, consists of large chunks 
mixed with a fine powder, which burn 
to a glowing solid mass and leave no 
ashes to be sifted. It requires far less 
attention than the ordinary grate fire, 
remaining cheerful for a long time after 
the blower has been removed. G. L. H. 


¥ I lost five very handsome cats before 
I learned that a piece of raw beef roiled 
in powdered sulphur given once a 
month was almost necessary to health. 
Since I have followed this treatment 
I have never had a sick eat nor one 
that had fits. An acquaintance who 
raises Seotch collie dogs for market 
told me that sulphur was his “main- 
stay.” He could keep his dogs in per- 
fect health (while growing) in no other 
way. It is better not to give a puppy 
or a kitten much raw meat. Mine never 
were given any except when rolled in 
sulphur, and then they were greedy 
enough for the meat not to mind the 
sulphur. N. E. C. 


# A woman whose income is limited 
and whose suits usually must last at 
least two seasons has applied herself 
with diligence to making her slowly 
acquired wardrobe homogeneous. She 
selects a “ground color,” which may be 
blue, black, brown or gray, as fancy and 
style dictate, one which she knows is 
becoming to her, and keeps this in 
mind whenever she goes shopping. Her 
suits, extra skirts, hats, gloves and 
little “notions” are bought with this 
color scheme in view. In this way she 
is able to vary her costume at little 
expense by making different combina- 
tions. For instance, her house skirt 
with its dip and her round length 
street skirt both match one jacket, 
which always outwears a skirt. Her 
fancy waists are either in white or pale 
tints, so that should they outlast her 
present choice of dominant color they 
still would be in good taste. She has 
found that a white waist simply but 
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becomingly made, trimmed only with 
clusters of tiny tucks, can be worn 
alone or as the base for elaborate collar- 
ettes and fichus, without anyone re- 
membering more than that she was 
dressed as the occasion warranted. In 
this way she wore a cream lansdowne 
five consecutive years without a change 
except an occasional dip into gasoline 
and a subsequent hour or two in the 
sunshine. And much to her amuse- 
ment old friends congratulated her on 
her dainty new waist when she brought 
it out the fifth spring to “finish it up.” 
This woman has also found that she can 
suit herself and enjoy in summer her 
love for various colored gowns, by 
choosing white hats made piquant by 
a touch of black. These go with any 
color she may choose. A. M. J. 


¥ 1 have discovered a new use for kero- 
sene, which it seems to me is too good 
to keep. The coat of a brown tailor- 
made suit of mine was lined with ex- 
pensive white satin. This lining was 
not very much soiled or worn, but the 
sleeves were discolored badly with dye 
from the outer brown sleeves. So I 
ripped the lining apart and put it in a 
bath of strong soapsuds, which had no 
effect upon the stain. Finally I poured 
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about a tablespoon and a half of kero- 
sene into three quarts of soapsuds and 
let it soak for two hours. At the end 
of that time I squeezed the cloth out, 
and washed it carefully in more warm 
soapsuds, and rinsed it in two waters. 
I pressed it when nearly dry, and it 
looked like new. Now my friends are 
envying me the white satin yoke on my 
new waist, and I am rejoicing in the 
“penny saved.” <A. M. W. 


¥ By keeping the refrigerator in a cool 
place in the spring and fall I materially 
reduce expenses. I have the ice chest 
thoroughly cleaned, but instead of put- 
ting in the ice, leave the doors wide 
open during the night, and close them 
early in the morning, keeping them 
tightly shut during the day. In this 
way butter, cream, ete, can be kept in 
good condition in moderate weather, 
when otherwise ice would be needed. 


Emma C. Dowd. 


¥ TI had a bitter experience with a very 
light wool suit. Although it was satis- 
factory in the store, where, of course, 
the general effect was studied, I found 
upon getting it home that the color was 
several shades darker than the inside of 
every plait, giving the whole a decidedly 
soiled appearance. I 
made immediate com- 


plaint received 
something back on 
the first cost, but I 
could not exchange it 
because it had been 
altered to fit me. 1 
have since been told 
by one who under- 


stands tailoring that 
sometimes the manu- 


facturer sponges a 
garment after it is 
made _ instead of 
sponging the goods in 
the piece. And the 
effect of sponging is 
slightly te darken the 
colors. Of course any 
part which happened 
to be folded under 
would partly escape 


the steam and would 


A settle designed by one of our masculine readers, combining comfort 


with beauty 


retain more nearly 
its original color. 
Now I am_ never 
caught napping when 
I buy a suit, ready- 


made. F, D. G. 
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Fresh Water Terrapin 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


“Suppose we have some terrapin!” 
This, during a sojourn in a charming 
spot in the west a few years ago, from 
the member of my family whose dis- 
crimination and knowledge of fine gas- 
tronomic points I have never known to 
fail or be misleading. 

“Terrapin!” I replied, “terrapin are 
not procurable here.” 

“Pardon me,” he said; “to be sure 
there are no ‘diamond backs,’ no ‘Balti- 
more counts,’ but one can have a dish 
of terrapin, real terrapin, so deliciously 
good that the very elect would not dis- 
cover the difference.” 

And thereupon followed a disquisition 
on terrapin in general, the treatment 
they should receive at the hand of the 
cook, and finally a delightful recital of 
camping experiences in southeast Mis- 
souri, in which terrapin had figured 
among the marvelous productions of the 
camp cuisine. 

I was but half gilenced and half con- 
vineed, asking the logically indicated 
question: “But why, if the fresh water 
turtle is such a delicacy, does not every- 
body know about it, and everybody eat 
it?” The answer was a reminder that 
for some generations the famous dia- 
mond back was enjoyed by the negro 
of the south, unenvied and unmolested 
by his master, whose descendants pay 
fabulous prices for the formerly neg- 
lected privilege. And the information 
was also tendered that the merits of in- 
land terrapin are known to many in the 
southern and western states, where it 
is not only used to a considerable extent, 
but also shipped to northern markets. 

Before our conversation ended the 
vhiquitous barefooted boy had happened 
along and responded to eur inquiries: 
“Yep, there’s lots of °em down in Dock- 
ery’s marsh near the river.” And by 
nightfall several specimens were cor- 
ralled in a box in our cellar. Being 
assured that they were of the proper 


variety, I took careful note of their ap- 
pearance. They were from eight to ten 
inches in length, light greenish-gray in 
color, with darker serrated longitudinal 
stripes, and yellow-bellied. 

To be eaten at their best, it was ex- 
plained, they should be secured in Sep- 
tember or October, and penned in a dark 
cellar, where range of movement would 
be limited, placed on damp straw or hay 
and plentifully supplied with celery up 
to the time of winter torpidity, during 
which the intestinal tract is cleared and 
the flesh becomes tender and gelatinous. 
Of course, such conditions did not ob- 
tain with our first captives, but I was 
assured that I would have no reason to 
criticise our prospective friecassee. And 
here I hasten to give my unqualified tes- 
timonial to its perfect success, adding 
thereto the exact method of its prepara- 
tion, which was as follows: 

Terrapin Fricassee 

Plunge the terrapin alive, head first, 
into boiling water (as with lobster). 
Boil hard for fifteen minutes, or until 
the black outside skin of the shell will 
rub off and the claws will pull out, all 
of which remove. Now put the terrapin 
into fresh boiling water, adding one 
tablespoon of salt; boil three-quarters 
of an hour, or until the, shellS crack, 
then remove from the stove. In open- 
ing, place the terrapin upside down 
in a bowl, to save the liquor. First 
removing the under shell, take out the 
gall-bag from the liver with great care. 
(Should the bag break the whole terrapin 
would be spoiled.) Remove also the 
sand-bags and intestines, and cut off the 
heads. Now take the meat and livers 
from the shells, cut into pieces—not too 
small—and place in a saucepan with the 
liquor saved when opening; bring to a 
boil, then keep hot on the back of the 
stove. For the sauce, allow for each 


terrapin one-half cup of butter, one- 
fourth of a cup of cream, the yolks of two 
eggs, one-half saltspoon of salt and a 
pinch each of cayenne and nutmeg. Beat 
the yolks with the cream and add them 
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to the butter melted in a pan; put in the 
seasonings and bring to the boiling 
point; a few minutes before removing 
from the stove add the terrapin eggs, 
carefully peeled. If «here should not be 
enough eggs make egg-balls the size of 
large peas. Now put the hot terrapin 
meat into a tureen, pour over the sauce 
and serve. 

In winter, when terrapin are torpid, 
the intestines are used by many cooks. 
They should be covered with water, 
boiled for an hour, cut into small pieces, 
and added, with their liquor, to the meat. 
However, they must never be used in any 
other season. 

Tidewater diamond backs will doubt- 
less (and properly) continue to be the 
point of pride in the menu of many a 
fine banquet, but no one need hesitate to 
serve, on state occasions or informally, 
to one’s most discriminating friend, the 
poor relation of the pond, the river, and 
the marsh. 


Tennessee Cookery Before the War 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Here are a few of the good things 


prepared by Tennessee housewives of 
the old time—for dinings—at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon—for wedding suppers, 
or the overflowing baskets that went in 
the family carriages to barbecues or 


plain picnics. The recipes call for raw 
materials of the best, and, no less, gener- 
osity and judgment in the use of them. 
Smothered Chicken 

Young tender chickens about two 
pounds in weight are best. Dress as for 
broiling, wash and drain well, salt 
lightly, dust with black pepper, and 
dredge well with flour. Dredge the 
bottom of a baking pan thickly with 
flour, lay the chickens on it, breast 
down, then cover the upper side with 
thin slices of streaked bacon, and lay 
over the bacon generous lumps of 
good butter. There should be chickens 
enough to cover the pan bottom—a 
single one is best cooked in a skillet. 
Dredge flour lightly over all, after the 
butter is put in, add cold water till it 
stands half an inch deep in the pan, 
cover with another pan, exactly fitting, 
and set in a hot oven. Let it cook half 
an hour, covered, adding more water if 
the first supply cooks away. Take off 
the upper pan, and brown until the 
overlay of bacon is crisp and the flour 
well browned on the pan. Take up the 
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chickens, pour half a cup of water. in 
the pan, set over fire and stir vigorously, 
thus making gravy. Serve the gravy 
separately and send the chickens to 
table piping hot, along with a tart fruit 
relish, such as gooseberry jam, or baked 
apples or peaches. 
Baked Onions 

Peel large mild onions—Spanish ones 
are best—cut a V-shaped piece out of 
the hearts, and set them in a pan. Fill 
the cut out places with butter, well 
seasoned with salt and pepper—mustard 
also if the flavor is approved. Dredge 
well with flour, then add water or weak 
broth to half cover the onions; set them 
in a very hot oven and bake until 
tender. Baste once or twice with the 
liquor in the pan. After taking up, cut 
each onion half through downward and 
put a dab of butter in the cut, before 
sending to table. 
Tomatoes, Corn and Onions 

Butter plentifully a deep baking dish, 
and cover the bottom an inch deep with 
green corn cut from the cob. Season 
well with salt and pepper and butter, 
then put in a layer of tomatoes peeled 
and sliced. Season them likewise, then 
add a layer of sliced and soaked onions. 
Repeat till the dish is full, letting 
onions come on top. Cover with an 
inverted plate, and bake until nearly 
done—say about an hour. Then take 
off the plate and cook fifteen minutes 
longer. Sugar added to the seasoning 
is to many minds an improvement. 
Potato Pyramid 

Choose small round potatoes of even 
size, pare them delicately, drop in coid 
water as pared, and let stand an hour. 
Drain and dry, then drop into deep fat, 
boiling hot, and fry to a rich golden 
brown. Skim out, drain on _ blotting 
paper laid over a hot plate, then pile 
pyramid fashion on a napkin laid over 
a hot dish. Stick sprigs of parsley, 
crisped in the hot fat and well drained, 
in the top and around the base. Serve 
as hot as possible. 
Cheesecakes 

Take one pound of butter, one pound 
of white sugar, the yolks of twelve eggs. 
the juice and grated peel of four lemons. 
Beat the yolks and sugar very light, adc 
the butter, creamed to a froth and 
dredged over with flour. Set the mixing 
bowl over hot water and beat its con- 
tents hard for ten minutes, adding 
lemon juice and peel gradually. Bake 
in patty pans lined with good puff paste. 
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Good Housekeeping for the Farm 


By L. M. H. D. 


I am a farmer’s wife, with a household 
numbering from five to seven. I do all 
my work except the washing, but in 
place of that, I have two hundred and 
tifty milk bottles and ten cans to wash 
every day. And yet I do my own sewing 
and some fancywork, and have a little 
time to read besides. I have taken Goop 
Hovsekeerine three years, and think I 
could not do without it. 

I have thought a good deal about Mrs 
Carter’s letter in regard to farmers’ 
tables, ete, but for me it is just as easy 
to set my table in a dainty manner with 
traycloths, doilies and even flowers, when 
I can get them, as it was when I lived 
in the city. I believe every farmer’s 
wife could do it if she would. I do not 
use as fine linen as I should in town, 
but it is well ironed; the trayecloths I 
make of tablecloth linen by cutting one 
yard of the linen in four pieces. I draw 
a thread about two inches from the edge 
all around, then with the machine I 
stitch along the line where the thread 
was drawn out, then ravel out to the 
threads, and I have a pretty fringed 
cloth, easily laundered and changed. My 
doilies for every day are of the same, 
either hemstitched, fringed, or trimmed 
with a bit of lace; for everyday use, also, 
we have plain white dishes, napkins, 
silver knives and forks, and also a silver 
sugar, creamer and spoonholder. 

As there is no one of whom I think 
more than of my own family, and as | 
cannot expect to live forever, I use the 
things now instead of always saving -hem 
for an oecasion which seldom comes. Of 
course, I have some extras in reserve 
for eompany, if I need them, but gen- 
erally speaking, I find little satisfaction 
in burdening myself with what I do not 
regularly use. 

I find that my skillet will take the 
place of the finest chafing-dish made. 
So I am not afraid of chafing-dish 
recipes, provided they are within my 
means. We have men at work who sit 
at the table with us, and I know that 
they enjoy the pretty table and new 
dishes as well as we do. If work is 
planned for each day, instead of being 
done helter-skelter, it is surprising how 
much extra time the housekeeper finds at 
her command. I often go into the homes 
of farmers and find the table covered 
with oileloth, the children wiping their 
fingers on their clothes, ete, ete, and I 
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don’t wonder their mothers are discour- 
aged. If they would try the effect of a 
neat cloth, even a cotton one, and nap- 
kins to match, they would find a saving 
in the washing of clothes for the children 
at least. My idea is to put plainer 
clothes on the children, but tix the table 
up and teach the children table manners, 
so as not to have them, when out visiting, 
look at a napkin and either wonder what 
it is for, or not have the moral courage 
to use it. It will pay any farmer’s wife 
to put out her washing and look after 
the table needs in its place. 

I consider your pages fitted for all 
households, and what I find too expensive 
for my table, I pass over for something 
which comes within my means. 


One Way of Saving 


By Stella Shuart 


What shall we have for dessert? How 
many days in the year do we hear that 
question, and the usual reply: “Oh, I 
don’t know; something simple; why not 
some sliced oranges 

More and more the custom is growing 
of having fresh fruit to conclude the 
dinner, and in this wonderful country 
of ours where the products of every 
clime are brought to our doors there is 
hardly a day in the year when we have 
not a choice of fruits. Oranges and 
bananas are to be obtained in fair con- 
dition every month in the year; pine- 
apples with their luscious fragrance are 
absent from the fruit stands but a few 
days at a time; apples, in these days of 
cold storage, tempt us with their rosy 
cheeks from late summer until early 
summer of the next year, and pears are 
obtainable more than half of the twelve 
months. 

The small fruits, cherries, and the 
great variety of berries are with us 
through all the summer days, and grapes, 
home-grown, way into the winter, while 
Malagas and other kinds from far away 
—is there a far away, to-day ’—we can 
place upon our tables from September 
to September. With some delicious fresh 
fruit, a few walnuts from California, 
and fragrant coffee, what more social 
time can we ask than “over the wal- 
nuts’? As to the healthfulness of such 
a dessert, it is far better for the average 
stomach than a rich pudding or pie, and 
the saving in time in preparing the 
former is a matter to be considered in 
most households where the general 
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housework girl supplements the work of 
the housewife. 

Occasionally you meet with one who 
cares not at all for fresh fruit, and then, 
too, the housekeeper, who always must 
be prepared for emergencies, must have 
some canned fruit or preserves in her 
storeroom. In olden times cooked fruit 
was a necessity in every home, and the 
good housewife had only the labor of her 
ovn hands to depend upon, and hours 
must be spent over the stove and the 
preserving kettle, no matter if the day 

hot and the worker burdened with 
many other duties. 

Even to-day many a woman fee!s it 
incumbent upon her to do as her mother 
ond grandmother did and with her own 
hands prepare a store of good things in 
can and jar, preserves, jellies, jams and 
pickles to last until Dame Nature brings 
again her prodigal supply of fruits. 

Does a woman need to use her own 
time and strength for such work? With 
all the wonderful progression there has 
been in every department of life work, 
science, religion, philosophy, the school, 
the church, the store, has nothing been 
done to make the work of the home 
easier? In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century a variety of industries 
were carried on in the home, but to-day 
& woman does not spin and weave 
for her household; she does not make 
her husband’s clothes. 

Once the visiting tailor went from 
farm to farm to help the women of the 
household prepare the clothing for the 
men and boys of the family, and it was 
not unusual for some member of the 
home to learn enough of the cobbler’s 
trade to keep the footwear in good 
condition, 

All that is changed now and skilled 
labor prepares for us almost everything 
the home needs. Many a housewife says, 
when asked why she spends so much of 
her time and works so hard putting up 
the fruit for the winter when she can 
buy it already preserved: “Why, it is 
so much more expensive to buy it, and 
it is not nearly so good.” 

Is that assertion true? Let us in- 
vestigate the matter. Out of the long 
list of canning establishments and pre- 
serving companies we will select say 
three, in different cities, one of them 
perhaps the best known not only in the 
eastern states but also in the western 
for the high grade of its goods and the 
uniform standard of excellence. We 
will visit these establishments and see 


how the work compares with work in 
the average household. We go first to 
the receiving department, where the raw 
materials, so to speak, are brought in 
from farmer and produce dealer. Ii is 
a vast space, where hundreds of crates 
of strawberries take up but a little af 
the room, and the refrigerators and cold 
storage rooms close by are on as large 
a scale, in the latter of which are tons 
of green peas. Not only have these peas 
been picked when just ripe enough, but 
they are of the kind known to give the 
best results when canned; but way back 
of that does the same care extend, tor 
to the farmer who has raised them was 
given the seed, also most carefu'ly 
raised. All this is done by contract that 
when the goods are brought to the ean- 
nery they must fill just such require- 
ments; be of the most perfect quality, 
and absolutely fresh. 

Powerful machinery shells the peas 
and sifts them in utmost cleanliness; 
they are next phinged into tanks of 
boiling water, and then, still without 
touch of the hands, put into new clean 
eans, sealed, and in immense iron bas- 
kets placed in retorts to be cooked the 
requisite number of minutes, everything 
being done with perfect accuracy and 
eare. The strawberries were hulled by 
hand, but those who did that work were 
obliged to submit to certain regulations 
for cleanliness, and even then the hulled 
fruit was placed in wire baskets and 
plunged into boiling water to carefully 
rinse from sand or loose hulls. Two 
methods are used in canning the berries, 
one to cook the fruit in a syrup before 
putting it in the cans, the other to fill 
the cans with the cold cleansed fresh 
fruit and pour upon it the hot syrup, 
each method having its adherents. 

What greater cleanliness could be 
used in any private kitchen? 

Cherries were receiving a like atten- 
tion, and some of these were put up in 
water, no sugar being used, as pastry- 
cooks prefer some fruits in that way. 
A few days before, pineapples had been 
canned, and as the season advances, the 
different kinds of berries and other 
fruits come in for their share of atten- 
tion, and some of these are made into 
jams and jellies. The mussy work of 
canning tomatoes and making catsup is 
here reduced to a science. Vegetables. 
meats and soups have each a portion of 
the year assigned them, in this large 
establishment. Scarcely a housekeeper. 
nowadays, thinks of putting up cori 
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and peas, and very few make catsup, 
such goods being so quickly and cheaply 
obtained from the nearest grocery, in 
tastefully labeled tins or bottles. Why, 
then, put up fruit‘ 

Now as to the expense: At the can- 
nery everything is purchased at whole- 
sale prices, fruit, cans—in this one large 
establishment they even make their own 
cans—sugar, spices and fuel, and in 
vast quantities. In the household much 
must necessarily be purchased at retail, 
and therefore there is in the beginning 
a large balance in economy in favor of 
the cannery. Few housewives consider 
that point, and then reckon merely the 
bare cost of the materials, without re- 
gard to fuel, or their own time -and 
strength. For that reason they think 
that a ean of strawberries from the 
eannery at say twenty-five cents, is more 
txpensive than a can put up at home, 
hwhere only the berries and sugar, and 
possibly the can, have been counted, the 
fuel and labor not being put into the 
caleulation, In the two smaller estab- 
l'shments visited, the same care was 
ebserved, the methods being practically 
ihe same. 

Shall we not, then, lessen the work 
of the home, and instead of spending 
so many of the beautiful summer days 
in the kitehen, over a hot stove, watch- 
ing the contents of a preserving kettle, 
weighing, stirring, making preserves 
aud jams and jellies, use more fresh 
fruit on our tables, and when we want 
the canned fruit buy it from a reliable 
firm ¢ 


Aunt ’Liza’s Lye Hominy 
By Grace Murray-Stephenson 


Aunt ’Liza, an oldtime colored woman, 
mekes a kettleful of lye hominy every 
Friday, and on Saturday morning Uncle 
Rufe delivers it, in his dilapidated 
wheelbarrow, to the white folks. Re- 
cently, I had Aunt ’Liza show me how 
she makes her hominy. 

The white gourd seed corn is the best 
to use for hominy, as the Kansas corn 
is so hard that, if it has to be used, it 
should be soaked over night and cooked 
longer than the native corn. 

One quart of shelled corn makes four 
quarts of hominy. For each quart of 
corn used, sift one quart of wood ashes 
from hard wood; oak is excellent, cedar 
ashes lacking sufficient strength. Aunt 
*Liza has a theory that after the sap 
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begins to rise, the ashes will not do, but 
I am inclined to think tnis is one of 
her many superstitions, as I can see no 
difference. Tie the ashes loosely in a 
cloth or bag, as it saves much time in 
washing the corn. Put the bag of ashes 
and the corn in a vessel large enough 
to allow for swelling and cover with 
water. Cook over a moderate fire until 
the skin separates from the kernel of 
the corn. Then wash in many waters 
until not a trace of the eshes remain. 
Cook again until tender, changing the 
water three times. When thoroughly 
done, it is ready to prepare for the table. 
It makes an excellent breakfast food 
served with sugar and cream. But the 
usual method of serving is to fry it. 
First crush- with a potato masher, then 
fry with a few pieces of tat meat, sea- 
soning with salt and pepper. Add enough 
water to give it a creamy consistency. 

Where wood ashes cannot be had, con- 
centrated lye is used, adding about a 
tablespoonful to a gallon of water before 
putting in the corn. Aunt ’Liza, said 
she “never saw any consecrated lye” 
until about fifty years ago, as they made 
ll their lye for soap from wood ashes 
in the historie old hopper. Then when 
the concentrated lye came into use even 
for lye hominy, Aunt ’Liza said she 
“was "bleeged to taste it” to see if the 
water was strong enough to skin the 
corn, “Didn’t it burn your mouth, 
sometimes?’ T asked. “Cose it did, 
honey, but in them days, when J was 
comin’ on, we didn’t say nothin’ if it 
did!” 


Ix Earty Ocvroser, the last crop of 
green or wax beans put down in salt for 
winter use, is fine. Soaked a few hours 
in cold water, or parboiled slightly, they 
will be rightly seasoned and taste deli- 
ciously fresh. There is but one point to 
be observed when preparing them. Slice 
them so as to get all possible cut surface 
of the beans for the salt to act on. 
“Cut on the bias” in thin long diagonal 
cuts aeross the bean, pack in large jars, 
about a three-inch layer of beans, sprin- 
kle with a generous handful of salt, 
another layer of beans, again salt, and 
continue in this fashion until the jar 
is filled. Cover with a cloth, put on a 
weighted plate to keep the beans under 
the brine, and you can have beans until 
spring. It is better when filling the jar 
to press each salted layer very firmly 
with a wooden pestle until the juice 


begins to flow. Frances E, Peck. 
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Part I1I—More Desserts 
CHAPTER 4 


One of the simplest and 
prettiest desserts Margaret 
learned to make was 
Junket 


One junket tablet, one quart of milk, 
one-half cup of sugar, one teaspoon 
vanilla. Break up the junket tablet 
into small pieces and put it into a 
tablespoon of water to dissolve. Put 
the sugar into the milk with the vanilla 
and stir till the sugar is dissolved. 
Warm this a little till it is as warm as 
your finger, so that if you touch it with 
just the tip it does not feel either warm 
or cold. Then turn in the water with 
the tablet in it very quickly and stir 
just once and pour immediately into 
small cups set ready on the table. 
These must stand without being moved 
for half an hour, when the junket will 
be firm, and then they can be put in the 
ice box. In winter you must warm the 
cups a little, till they are as warm as 
the milk. 

Junket may be eaten made by this 
recipe just as it is, but it is much better 
with a spoonful of whipped cream on 
each cup and bits of jelly. Or, put 
preserved ginger on the cream, or fresh 
strawberries, or canned pineapple. 
Strawberry Shortcake 

Margaret’s mother always spoke of 
this as her “thousand-mile cake,” be- 
cause she had to send so far for the 
recipe, to the place where she first ate 
it, when she thought it the best she had 
ever tasted. 

One pint of flour, one-half cup of 
butter, one egg, one teaspoon baking 
powder, one cup of milk, saltspoon salt. 


“Mix the baking powder with the flour 


and salt and sift all together. Let the 
butter stand in a warm place till it is 
very soft and then mix it in with a 
spoon. Then put in the egg, well 
beaten without separating, and then the 
milk. Divide the dough into two parts; 
put one in a biseuit tin, butter it, and 
lay the other half on top, evenly. Bake 
a light brown; when you take it from 
the oven, let it cool, and then lift the 
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layers apart. Mash a quart 
me of berries, taking out first 
two dozen of the largest for 
the top of the cake. Spread 
a thick layer on the bottom 
eake with half a cup of powdered sugar; 
put on the top layer, dust all over with 
sugar and arrange the berries on top; or, 
cover with whipped cream and put the 
berries on this. If you do not use the 
cream on it, have a pitcher of cream sent 
to the table to be passed with the cake. 
Cake Shortcake 

One seant cup of sugar, one-half cup 
of butter, one cup of cold water, one 
egg, two cups of flour, three teaspoons 
of baking powder. Rub the sugar ani 
butter to a cream; sift the flour and 
baking powder together; beat the egg 
stiff without separating; add the egg to 
the sugar and butter, put in the water 
and flour a little at a time, stirring 
steadily. Bake in layer tins. Put 
crushed berries between the layers and 
whole berries on top as before. 
Lemon Jelly 

One-half box of gelatine, one-half cup 
of cold water, two cups of boiling water, 
one cup of sugar, juice of three lemons 
and three scrapings of the rind. Put 
the gelatine into cold water and soak 
one hour. Put the boiling water, the 
sugar and the scrapings of the peel on 
the fire and stir till the sugar dissolves. 
Take it off and stir in the gelatine and 
mix till this too dissolves. When it is 
partly cool, turn in the lemon juice and 
strain through a flannel bag dipped in 
water and squeezed dry. Put in a pretty 
mold. 
Orange Jelly 

Make this just as you did the lemon 
jelly, only use the juice of one lemon 
and two oranges instead of three lemons, 
and the orange rind instead of the 
lemon. Whipped cream is nice with 
both of these. 
Prune Whip 

One tablespoon of powdered sugar, 
two tablespoons of stewed prunes, white 
of one egg. Cook twelve prunes till 
very soft; take out the stones and mash 
them fine. Beat the white of the egg 
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stiff, mix in lightly the prunes and 
sugar and bake in small buttered dishes 
about ten minutes, or till they puff and 
are brown. Serve hot or cold, with 
cream either whipped or plain. 

Ice Creams and Water Ices 

Bridget had to help Margaret pack 
the ice and salt around the large freezer 
when she made ice cream enough for 
all the family, but when she made just a 
little, she used her own tiny freezer and 
that she packed alone. But she used the 
same rule for either. 

First, place the ice in a thick bag 
and hammer till all the pieces are the 
size of an egg. Put three bowls of these 
in a pail and add one bow! of coarse 
salt, and so on, mixing with a long- 
handled iron spoon. Put the freezer 
into its bucket with the cover on and 
fill in the space with the ice and salt, 
pressing it down well. Let it stand in 
a cool place with a piece of carpet over 
it till the-inside is very cold, and then 
wipe off the top carefully so no salt can 
get in, and pour in the cream, which 
must also be cold, or it will melt all the 
ice at once. Put on the top and turn 
smoothly till it is stiff, which should be 
in fifteen minutes. Draw off the water 
from the bucket, wipe off the top again, 
and take out the dasher, pressing down 
the cream and scraping it from the sides. 
Put on the cover with a cork in the hole. 
Pack once more with ice and salt, but 
use only one part salt to four parts ice. 
Wring out a heavy cloth in the salty 
water that you drew away and cover the 
freezer tightly, and put the carpet on 
again and stand in a cool dark place 
till you need the cream. All ice cream 
is better for standing two hours. 


Plain Ice Cream 

Three eups of cream, one cup of milk, 
one small cup of sugar, two teaspoons 
of vanilla, Put the cream, milk and 
sugar on the fire and stir till the sugar 
dissolves and the cream just wrinkles 
on top; do not let it boil. Take it off, 
beat it till it is cold, add the vanilla 
and freeze. 


French Ice Cream 

One pint of milk, one cup of cream, 
one cup of sugar, four eggs, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, one saltspoon of salt. Put 
the milk on the fire and let it just seald 
or wrinkle. Beat the yolks of the eggs, 
put in the sugar and beat again; then 
pour the hot milk into these slowly, 
add the salt, put it on the fire in the 
double boiler and let it cook to a nice 


thick cream. (This is a plain boiled 
custard, such as you made for floating 
island.) Take it off and let it cool 
while you beat the whites of the eggs 
stiff, and then the cup of cream. Put 
the eggs in first lightly when the 
custard is entirely cold, and then the 
whipped cream last, and the vanilla, 
and freeze. 
Coffee Ice Cream 

Make either of these creams and flavor 
with half a cup of strong coffee in place 
of vanilla. 
Chocolate Ice Cream 

Make plain ice cream; melt two 
squares of chocolate in a little saucer 
over the teakettle. Mix a little of the 
milk or cream with this and stir it 
smooth, and then put it in with the rest. 
You will need to use a large cup of 
sugar instead of a small one in making 
this, as the chocolate is not sweetened. 
Peach Ice Cream 

Peel, cut up and mash a cup of 
peaches. Make plain ice cream, with a 
large cup of sugar, and when it is cold 
stir in the peaches and freeze. 
Strawberry Ice Cream 

Mix a large cup of berries, mashed 
and strained carefully so that there are 
no seeds, with the ice cream, and freeze. 
Lemon Ice 

One quart of water, four lemons, two 
and one-half cups of sugar, one orange. 
Boil the sugar and water for ten min- 
utes; strain it and add the juice of the 
lemons and orange; cool and freeze. 
Orange Ice 

One quart of water, six oranges, one 
lemon, two and one-half cups of sugar. 
Prepare exactly as you did lemon ice. 
Strawberry Ice 

One quart of water, two and one-half 
cups of sugar, one and one-half cups of 
strawberry juice, strained. Prepare like 
lemon ice. 
Raspherry Ice 

One quart of water, two and one-half 
cups of sugar, one and one-half cups of 
raspberry juice, strained. Prepare like 
lemon ice, 
Peach Surprise 

One quart of peaches cut up in small 
bits, two cups of sugar, whites of five 
eggs. Do not beat the eggs at all; just 
mix everything together and put in the 
freezer and turn till stiff. This is very 
delicious and the easiest thing to make 
in all the list. 
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Strawberry Surprise 

Mash fine a cup of berries and put 
them through the colander. Boil three 
minutes two cups of water and one ef 
sugar with the juice of half a lemon. 
Mix all together and freeze. Serve in 
tall glasses. 

When Margaret wanted to make some 
ice cream in a hurry, just enough for a 
tea party, she took her own little freezer 
and packed it. Then she took a cup of 
thin cream and sweetened it and added 
three drops of vanilla and turned it 
into the freezer and it was ready in five 
minutes. 

(To be Continued) 


The Fillet of Beef 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


The least expensive way to obtain a 
fillet of beef is to purchase a large cut 
ot sirloin, remove the entire tenderloin 
and have the upper part cut into roasts, 
steaks or stews. Part may be finely 
chopped for hamburg steak and one 
piece may be corned. The suet may be 
tried out and used for frying and the 
bones and flank end used in soup. As 
beef is the one kind of meat of which 
one does not easily tire, this is prac- 
ticable even for comparatively small 
families in cold weather, as the meat 
will keep for some time, and the dealer 
will take care of it and deliver it as 
needed, 

Cook the fillet first, as it will not 
keep as well as the rest. To dress it for 
cooking, it is necessary to remove the 
sinewy covering on one side and the 
superfuous fat on the other. Use a 
sharp knife, taking care not to make the 
meat ragged. <As it is destitute of fat 
end flavor, this must be supplied in the 
cooking; hence frequently the upper 
side is plentifully larded with strips of 
salt pork. 

Roast Fillet of Beef 

Wipe with a damp cloth, fold the thin 
end under, trim and skewer into shape. 
Lard the upper side, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and dredge with flour. Put 
some small pieces of salt pork into a 
pan; when it is hot add the meat, and 
bake about thirty minutes in a hot oven, 
basting every ten minutes with the 
tried-out fat in the pan. The weight 
being in the length and not in the 
thickness of the meat, the time required 
in cooking is usually the same. Serve 
with brown gravy, mushroom or tomato 
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sauce in a separate sauce boat, and 
garnish with potato marbles, mashed or 
riced potatoes. To serve, cut the meat 
diagonally rather than straight across 
and put a little of the sauce in the 
center of each slice. 

The fillet need not necessarily be 
larded, and beef fat or butter, instead of 
pork fat, may be used in the pan and 
for basting, if preferred. 

To make the mushroom sauce pour 
off all the fat in the pan but two table- 
spoons, add two tablespoons of flour and 
when brown two cups of stock and half 
a cup of mushrooms cut into halves, 
stirring ccntinually until it thiek- 
ened. 

To make the tomato sauce, use equal 
parts of strained stewed toimatoes and 
stock or water and proceed as in making 
mushroom sauce. 

Braised Fillet of Beef 


Clean, shape and lard a fillet as 
directed above. Put some thin slices of 


salt pork into a baking pan; cover witi 
a layer of diced vegetables, using about 
a teaspoon of onion, a tablespoon each 
of carrot and turnip and two tablespoons 
of celery, and lay the fillet on top. Pour 
into the pan a cup of stock or water, 
add a few sprigs of parsley, half a dozen 


peppercorns and a bit of bay leaf. 
Cover and bake in a hot oven, basting 
frequently. When done, lift out the 
fillet and keep hot while making the 
sauce. Strain the gravy in the pan, add 
water if needed to make a cupful and 
skim off the fat. Put back into the 
same pan two tablespoons of the fat, add 
a rounding tablespoon of flour and 
gradually the gravy. When boiling add 
a cup of canned mushrooms drained 
from the liquor, simmer five minutes, 
and add salt and pepper, if needed. To 
serve, spread the gravy, which should be 
about the consistency of thick cream, on 
the bottom of a hot dish, lay on the 
fillet and garnish it on the top with the 
mushrooms, 
Chateaubriand 

The Chateaubriand, which derives its 
name from a famous French gourme/, 
is a thick steak eut from the center of a 
fillet of beef. If a very large steak is 
desired, two slices are cut from the 
center of the fillet without completely 
separating them at one side; they are 
then spread open and made to appear 
as one steak. A tenderloin steak cut 
two inches thick is often substituted 
and sold as a Chateaubriand, but the 
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bone and flank end must be removed, 
the meat turned and skewered into a 
round shape, then smoothed and flat- 
tened by striking with a cleaver or 
broad-bladed knife. Broil slowly in a 
well-oiled broiler from eighteen to 
twenty-five minutes, turning every ten 
seconds. Spread with softened butter 
or maitre d’hotel butter, or serve with 
mushroom: sauce, placing the sauce 
under the steak and the mushrooms on 
top. 
Mignon Fillets oi 

Slices about three-quarters of an inch 
thick cut from the fillet of beef and 
shaped into circular pieces are called 
mignon fillets or cutlets of tenderloin. 
Broil or pan-broil them as other steak. 
‘They may also be spread with maitre 
@hotel butter or served with a sauce, as 
mushroom, Bearnaise, Trianon or Figaro. 
They are often arranged around a 
mound of chestnut puree, stewed whole 
chestnuts or fried potato balls sprin- 
kled with parsley. They are appro- 
priately served with vegetables, as green 
peas, asparagus, string beans, brussels 
sprouts and cauliflower, as a luncheon 
dish, Another way is to serve them on 
fried bread cut the same size as the 
fillet, and in the center of each put a 
small spoonful of green peas, asparagus 
tips or mushrooms, 
Sauce Bearnaise 

Put half a cup of butter into a small 
saucepan and rub to a cream, add a 
fourth of a teaspoon of salt, a dash of 
cayenne and the yolks of two eggs, and 
beat well, then stir in a tablespoon of 
lemon juice and gradually half a cup of 
boiling water. Cook over hot water, 
stirring constantly until of a creamy 
consistency, add a teaspoon of finely 
chopped parsley and fresh tarragon and 
serve at once. 
Sauce Trianon 

Omit the parsley and tarragon and 
add gradually while cooking one and a 
half tablespoons of sherry wine. 
Sauce Figaro 

Omit the tarragon and add two table- 
spoons of tomatoes which have been 
stewed, strained and cooked to a pulp. 


Bureau of Information 
Answers Free by Mail—Send for Blank 
Tue Poncee Dress with the red silk 


overshot polka dots, Mrs T., is most 
safely cleaned with gasoline. A plain 
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pongee can be washed in warm soapsuds 
and if carefully rinsed and ironed when 
it is quite dry, the effect is good. We 
know of nothing, however, which is ab- 
solutely reliable for setting the color of 
silk dots and stitching. 


Tue ArTICLE on Angora cats, to which 
Mrs B. refers, was published in Good 
Housekeeping for November, 1903. 


GASOLINE is the best cleanser for the 
white canvas shoes, Miss W., though 
probably a thorough scrubbing with soap 
and water, applied with a brush, would 
be equally effective, if the shoes were 
dried on a last. 


Tue Fievp for domestic science teach- 
ers is a wide one, and not at present 
overerowded with good teachers. The 
salaries depend upon training and abil- 
ity, as in all lines of work. We know 
cooking teachers who receive $400 a year, 
and others who receive three times that 
amount. Other positions, such as house- 
keeper or matron in an institution, are 
open to women well trained on these 
lines. Answer to V. R. B. 

Tue PLankep Steak referred to, Mrs 
A. S. A, is a sirloin steak baked or 
broiled on a cedar plank, like shad. 
It may be cooked in a gas oven if the 
temperature is not too high, and is better 
done than the ordinary steak. Serve 
with a mashed potato border. 


Tue Recipes for preserving and pick- 
ling, which are to be found among good 
collections in cook books or magazines, 
Miss McV., can be used in institutional 
cooking. Use the same proportions in 
larger quantities. 


Larpine a Piece or Meat is done by 
drawing through the meat at intervals 
long strips of fat salt pork, called 
lardoons. There is a larding needle with 
which this is done, and the method is 
used with cuts of meat which are lacking 
in fat, such as the fillet of beef. The 
tutti frutti preserve, for which the recipe 
was given, is used like any preserve or 
may be used to make fruit ice cream, 
pudding sauces, ete. We cannot give 
the recipe for wine croquettes. A fork 
is placed for use with dumpling or other 
puddings. Answer to Mrs. H. 


TarraGon Vinecar, Mrs B., is made by 
adding the tarragon leaves to a white 
wine vinegar and allowing it to stand 
until of the flavor desired. Powdered 
tarragon may be obtained, if one does not 
have the fresh herb. 
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Menus for 
Planned with Referenc 


Economy and Variety 
By Adeline M. Jenney 


| 


Sunpay, Oct 
Breakfas: 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Fried oysters 
Baked potatoes 
Popovers Coff: 
Dianer 
Tomato soup 
Stuffed chicken 
Currant jelly 
Mashed pot.toes 
Succotash 
Sliced tomatoes with 
salad dressing 
Grape ice 
Ladyfingers 
Supper 
Lobster a la New! urg 
Harlequin sandwicies 
Russian tea 
Monpay, Oct 2 
Breakfast 
Musk melon 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs 
Graham mufhns Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken salad Rolls 
Baked apples with 
cream 
Dinner 
Roast ribs of beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Turni 
Dressed lettuce 
Sultana roll Coffee 
Tvuespay, Oct 3 
reckfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Pork chops 
Fried potatoes 
Cotfee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Sliced tomatoes 
Chocolate 
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Coffee 


Roils 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Corned beef 
Soiled potatoes 
Savoy cabbage 
and cress salad 
with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 
Wenpnespay, Oct 4 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with creain 
Sausages cooked in 


oven 
Cofiec| 


Beet 


Peaches 


th: | 


Muffins 
Luncheon 


Cold sliced corn beef 
Escalloped cabbage 
Sweet cider 
Cup cakes 
Dinner 
Pot roast of beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Fruit salad with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Oct 5 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 


1c 


Tomato salad 


|Maple syrup 


Pumpkin pie 


|Small cakes 
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Tvespay, Oct 10 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Griddle cakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of spinach soup 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Parker House rolls 
Purple plums 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
‘Mutton stew with prunes 
Sweet potatoes Rice 
Egg salad 
Lemon pie 


October 
e to Food Values, | 


Luncheon 
Minced beef 
Saratoga potatoes 
Grapes 
Dinner 
Mutton chops 
Escailoped potatoes 
.ima_ beans 
Apple salad 
now pudding Coffee) 


Fripay, Oct 6 
Coffee 


Breakfast 
= 
; Oct 1 
Serambled eggs 
Orn —, Coffee Cereal with cream 
|Rice waffles with honey 
Rolls' Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sardines with lemon’ 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cup custards Cocoa 
inner 
Clear soup 
Roast beef 
Peas 
Sweet potato croqguettes 
Anple and nut salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Oct 12 
Breakfast 
Bananas, baked 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
offee 
Luncheon 
Anchovy canapes 
Dressed tomatoes 
Toasted muffins 
Chocolate 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Fried scallops 
Tartar sauce 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Vegetable salad 
Lemon pie Co 
Fripay, Oct 13 
Breakfast 
Canned strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Corn griddlecakes 
offee 
Luncheon 
Cheese timbales 
Celery sandwiches 
Pickles 
Banana and oranges 
sliced 
Dinner 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Stuffed potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Lettuce and egg salad 
anton Bavarian cream 
Cottee 
Saturpay, Oct 7 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 
Corn fritters 
Coffee 


and 


Luacheon 
Escalloped tomato 
macaroni 
sandwiches, 
Olives 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Escalioped oysters 
English rolls 
Sweet pickles 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Oct 8 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
con and eggs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Baked codfish 
Tomato sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Buttered onions 
Celery salad 
Maple bisque 

Coffee 


ce 


Supper 
Welsh rarebit 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Olives 
Grape juice Cakes 
Monpay, Oct 9 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with bits 
of bacon 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped codfish 
Potato balls 
Nuts and candies 
Dinner 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Squash 
Dressed lettuce 


tons 
Broiled beefsteak 
Escalloped potato 
Baked squash 
Pineapple and peach 
salad 
Crackers 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Oct 14 
Breakfast 
ears 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs with mushrooms 
Oat meal muffins Coffe 
Luncheon 
Potato chowder 
Stuffed green peppers 


Popovers 


Tomato soup with crou- 


Cheese 


Dinner 
Oven stew 
Canned asparagus 
Dressed lettuce 
Pineapple_ pudding 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Oct 15 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 

Coff 
inner 
Tomato bisque 
Broiled halibut 
Mashed potatoes 
Egg plant fritters 
Carrots Chili sauce 
Macaroon ice cream 
Sponge cake Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster salad 
Whole wheat sandwiches 
Dolly Varden cake 
Monpay, Oct 16 
Breakfast 
Fried bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Stewed tripe with 
tomato sauce 
Graham muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Halibut souffle 
Potato chips 
Toasted muffins 
Grapes 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast pork 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Turnips 
Cabbage salad 
Orange Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
Tuespay, Oct 17 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Baked 
Crullers 
Luncheon 
Cold pork with brown 
apple sauce 
Graham bread 
Sliced pears with 
whipped cream 
inner 
Vegetable soup 
Hamburg steak 
Tomato sauce 
Potato souffle 
Browned sliced turnips 
Dressed lettuce 
Prune whip Coffee 
Wepnespay, Oct 18 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed liver 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chestnut croquettes 
Tomatoes with mayon- 
naise 
Toasted muffins 
Hot apple pie 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Fricasseed lamb 
Creamed onions 
Jerusalem artichokes 
Potato salad 
mold with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Oct 19 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 


Fig 
e 


offee 


Eggs on toast Coffee 


Peach pie Coffee Currant tarts 


Fried eggs 
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Luncheon 
Minced meat on toast 
Blackberry jam 
Nuts Olives Checolate 
Dinner 
Barley soup 
Braised duck with 
onions 
Carrots and turnips 
French peas 
Dressed lettuce 
Apple cake Coffee 
Fripay, Oct 20 
Breakfast 
Peaches 

Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs in 
tomato 
Pulled bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold duck with olive 
sauce 
Rolls 
Peanut cookies Cocoa 
inner | 
Corn soup | 


Boiled ham 
Boiled potatoes 
Baked onions | 
Orange and pineapple | 


Sala’ 

Apple tarts Coffee 
Saturpay, Oct 21 
Breakfast 
Oranges 


Cereal with cream 
Graham griddlecakes 
Maple syrup Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold Sliced ham 
Fried potatoes 
Hot gingerbread with 
whipped cream 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Broiled haddock 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Dressed lettuce 
Cream pie Coffee 
Sunpay, Oct 22 
Breakfast 
Baked sweet apples with 
cream 
Cereal with cream 
Seefsteak Potato balls 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Chicken terrapin 
Riced potatoes 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Parsnips 
Dressed tomatoes 
Frozen pudding 
Wafers Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed shrimps with 


peas 
Jelly sandwiches 
Russian tea 
Monpay, Oct 23 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fried molded cereal 
Maple syrup 
Minced ham with eggs 
Rye bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish balls 
Fried potatoes 
Chocolate cake 
Dinner 
White soup 
Chicken patties 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Escalloped corn 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee jelly with whipped 


cream 


Tvuespay, Oct 24 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 

Steamed eggs 


|Crullers Coffee 


Luncheon | 


Escalloped oysters with 


macaroni 
Orange marmalade | 
Rolls Cocoa 
Dinner 
Oxtail soup 
Pigeons stuffed with 
parsley 
Grape jelly 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Beets Tomato salad | 
Pumpkin custard 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Oct 25 
Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Minced pigeon on ‘toast 
Apple fritters Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Apple charlotte 
Dinner 
lear soup 
Baked beefsteak, rolled 
and stufted 
Creamed potatoes | 


Lima_ beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Oct 26 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish omelet 
Cream muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Meat croquettes 
Potato salad 
Apple butter Rolls 
Dinner 
Puree of vegetables 
Mutton cutlets 
French peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Bean salad 
Almond ice cream 
Cakes Coffee 
Fripay, Oct 27 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs Toast 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped salmon 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Olives 
Boiled rice with cream 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Braised beef 
Sweet potatoes 
Turnips in white sauce 
Celery salad 
Irish moss blancmange 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Oct 28 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Bread omelet 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold sliced beef 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Prune jelly Coffee 
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Dinner Boiled eggs 
Baked beans French toast with honey 
Brown bread Coffee 
Cet Cold Luncheon 
elery, apple and nut Macaroni and cheese 


toe _Egg and lettuce salad 
Macaroons Coffee|Nut cake ; Milk 
Sunpay, Oct 29 Dinner 
Breakfast Oyster soup 
Oranges Cold turkey 
Cereal with cream Currant jelly 
Baked beans Potato puff 
Brown bread Steamed squash 
Coffee Dressed lettuce 
Dinner Pumpkin pie -Coffee 
Clear sou 
Roast Tuespay, Ocr 31 


Cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked parsnips 
Shredded cabbage and Boiled ham 
green pepper salad Eggs on toast 

Ice cream on hot mince Coffee 
pie | 


~Supper 
Creamed oysters in the 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with eream 


Luncheon 
Turkey salad 
Parker House rolls 

chafing-dish Mince pie Cotkee 
Rye bread and nut sand- Dinner 
wiches Clear soup 
Raspberry shrub Veal loaf 
Angel cake Baked potatoes 
Monpay, Oct 30 Fried parsnips 
Breakfast Watermelon pickles 
Bananas Cold slaw 
Cereal with cream Peach shortcake Coffee 


With an Autumn Flavor 
By S. A. J. 


Chestnut Croquettes 

Remove the hulls from the chestnuts, 
pour over them boiling water to remove 
the husks. Cook well in plain water. 
Drain, mash like potatoes and season 
with butter, pepper, salt and one well 
beaten egg. Shape into croquettes, put- 
ting three or four raisins (seedless 
variety that have had boiling water on 
them to swell them) in the middle of 
each croquette. Drop in deep hot lard 
and cook until a light brown, and serve 
at once. Delicious to serve with game. 
Frozen Tomato Salad 

Take one can of tomatoes, season 
with salt, pepper, and a tablespoon of 
sugar. Freeze and serve with French 
dressing or mayonnaise. Freeze the 
tomatoes in glasses that have glass tops, 
or in baking powder pound cans, by 
packing in ice and salt for three hours. 
Turn out of the can and slice. 
Stuffed Apples 

Take good firm cooking apples, cut off 
the blossom end, scoop out the core, fill 
in with chopped pecans, two teaspoons 
of sugar to an apple and a teaspoon of 
brandy. Put in a pan with a little 
water and bake until done, but not out 
of shape. Just before serving press 
down into the apples half a dozen 
brandied cherries to each apple. 
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Autumn Supper Parties 


By Caroline French Benton 


Just at present, supper is the fash- 
ionable meal, and a delightiul thing it 
is for both guests and hostess. A supper 
is much simpler to prepare and serve 
than a dinner ever can be, and by its 
informality it is the more charming; 
it has even taken the place of the lunch- 
con of late, especially in the smaller 
places, but it is as appropriate in the 
city as in the country. 

Always use a bare table for a supper. 
No matter how disfigured it may be, or 
how lacking in polish, it is quite easy 
to rub it up and discreetly veil its im- 
perfections with doilies, small dishes 
and candles and plenty of flowers until 
it looks as good as new. Any sort of 
doily will do, from the fringed damask 
napkin six inches across to the most 
elaborate lace-edged affair, but both 
doilies and centerpiece should, if pos- 
sible, be white; that is, either plain or 
embroidered in white linen or silk. To 
light the table, use silver or brass indi- 
vidual sticks if you have them; if not, 
invest in two pairs of the pretty twisted 
glass candlesticks to be had now for 
tifty cents a pair. Use candles to match 
the flowers if you use metal sticks, but 
elear white ones with glass. As to 
shades, either have none at all—a very 
pretty fashion—or keep the color of the 
flowers still. Pink shaded candles in 
glass sticks with pink roses and plenty 
of asparagus fern make a_ beautiful 
table, and red carnations with maiden- 
hair ferns and red shaded candles are 
lovely also. 

In the small dishes on the table have 
peeled radishes, olives, celery tips, 
salted nuts and bonbons, and, if the 
table is a long one with plenty of room, 
a glass or two of prettily colored jelly, 
or spiced peaches, or candied ginger. 
As to the menu, remember that it is no 
longer good form to have a prolonged 
meal; even at dinner there are fewer 
courses than formerly. Have only four 


or five at most, but have them delicious, 
Do not end with an ice, for, absurd as 
it may seem, it is tabooed at supper. 
Serve coffee in large cups with the main 
course, or, if the party is a large one, 
offer a choice of coffee or chocolate. 
This menu is easily prepared and very 
nice: 
Cream of corn soup in cups with 
vhipped cream 
Hot crackers 
Creamed oysters in peppers 


French fried potatoes Celery 
Broiled quail on fried hominy 
Watercress Hot rolls Coffee 


Lobster salad with jellied mayonnaise 
Cheese crackers 
Watiles with scraped maple sugar and 
cream 


Make the soup with a ean of corn and 
a quart of rich milk; simmer together 
for three minutes, strain, thicken 
slightly and serve in hot cups with 
whipped cream on top. Pass crackers 
which have been heated and browned in 
the oven. For the next course, take 
large peppers, cut off the small end, 
remove the seeds and heat a little. Fi i 
with creamed oysters, put one on each 
plate and lay a dozen strips of hot 
French fried potatoes by each. . If the 
quail are small, serve one to each guest, 
but if large, split down the back and 
use half. The day before the supper, 
boil some hominy and press into a pan; 
when needed, slice in pieces the size of 
the bird, dip in flour, drop in hot fat 
and brown well. Do not try to use the 
frying pan for this purpose, for the 
hominy will neither be evenly brown nor 
crisp enough. Lay the quail on the 
hominy on a hot plate, with a bit of 
watercress; pass the jelly with it. If 
you cannot get quail use broiled pigeons 
instead. 

For the salad, prepare in the morning 
a pint of lobster meat cut in dice and 
the same amount of hard boiled eggs. 
eut in bits. Mix the two lightly, cover 
with French dressing and let it stand 
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on ice an hour; make a half pint of stiff 
mayonnaise and stir in a heaping table- 
spoon of dissolved gelatine. Mix well 
with the salad and turn into a mold and 
put on ice. When supper is ready, and 
not before, turn out on a round platter 
on which a bed of small yellow lettuce 
leaves have been arranged, and put a 
sprig of lettuce heart in the top of the 
mold. After the waffles are done cut in 
quarters and pile on a hot dish with 
scraped maple sugar between each layer, 
and pass the dish of the sugar and a 
pitcher of very thick cream with them. 

For another supper here is a different 
menu, rather simpler: 


Creamed salmon in ramekins 
Fried chicken Hot rolls 
Creamed potatoes Currant jelly 
Coffee 
Creamed mushrooms on toast 
Chestnut salad Cheese wafers 
Maraschino oranges Sponge cake 


The mushrooms are especially deli- 
cious cooked in this way for the supper: 
Make rounds of soft bread, half an inch 
thick, and toast one side. Lay the soft 
side up on a plate and spread with a 
layer of very thick cream, sprinkled 
with salt and paprika. Next put on a 
large peeled mushroom, stem end up, 
with the stem removed, and fill with the 
cream and seasoning. Cover toast and 
all with a mushroom bell for each, or 
with a bowl, which answers as well, and 
put in a hot oven twenty minutes and 
serve at once. 

For the salad, cook, shell and peel six 
large chestnuts for each person; lay on 
a little lettuce, salt slightly and cover 
with stiff mayonnaise in which you have 
stirred half the quantity of whipped 
cream, 

For the last course, slice and cut in 
bits large seedless oranges; sweeten and 
chill thoroughly; then put them in tall 
glasses and cover with Maraschino; or, 
use the Maraschino which comes on 
cherries, and put a few cherries on each 
glass. 

One more menu, and a short one, 
suitable for a supper served late at 
night. In this the sweet is especially 
good, and one seldom seen. 


Clam bouillon with whipped cream 
Hot wafers 
Fried oysters with sauce tartare 
Hot baking powder biscuit 
Creamed potatoes Coffee 
Chicken salad 
French charlotte russe 
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Have the oysters laid on a napkin on 
a hot platter and pass sauce tartare, or 
mayonnaise in which you have put 
chopped capers and a bit of onion. 
Serve the salad as usual, or mask it with 
the dressing as you did the lobster. For 
the charlotte, bake a large round angel’s 
food or sponge cake, and when cool cut 
off the top in an even layer; remove the 
inside and fill with whipped cream 
which has been stiffened with a spoonful 
of dissolved gelatine, mixed with a dozen 
marshmallows, chopped fine, two dozen 
chopped almonds and two tablespoons of 
candied cherries, chopped. Flavor with 
sherry or with vanilla. Put on the top 
and cover with powdered sugar, and 
decorate with cherries. 


Bayberry Candles 


By Sarah Watson Sanderson 


In tales of colonial times, one finds 
frequent references to bayberry candies, 
and now and then, in more recent litera- 
ture, some lover of the old times laments 
that their manufacture is practically a 
lost art. It was this same feeling of 
regret that led me to search through 
old Narragansett for someone who still 
followed the ways of her ancestors, and 
made bayberry instead of tallow candies. 
Various alluring clues presented them- 
selves, but in every case I found that 
the “suspect” either couldn't make 
them, or could, but wouldn’t. Exas- 
perated by this attitude, and longing to 
see for myself the charm of the candle 
of the oldtime romance, I resolved to 
experiment as chandler. I found it a 
very thrilling experience to re-discover 
a lost art, and for the sake of those who 
are interested in the handicraft of our 
ancestors, I describe my venture, which, 
after various tribulations, resulted most 
happily. 

The bayberry bush covers the _ hill- 
sides along the New England coast, and 
its berries are ready for picking about 
the first of October. They are grayish, 
tiny and fragrant, and it is a fascinating 
task, on a golden afternoon, to sit, strip- 
ping the twigs, whose bruised leaves 
yield an exquisite fragrance, and to 
listen to the music of the berries tink- 
ling against the sides of the pail. One 
may boil one’s own berries to extract the 
wax, simply putting them in a saucepan 
with a little water, letting them sim- 
mer, and removing the cake of wax that 
forms on top when cold; or it may be 
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purchased at any time from the men 
who make it their business to prepare 
large quantities of wax to sell to whole- 
sale druggists. The price varies from 
ten to twenty cents a pound, depending 
on the size of the season’s crop aud the 
energy of the pickers. 

The bush is really remarkable for the 
number of comforts it produces for us. 
A pillow made of the dried leaves is 
quite as delightful and sweet in its own 
way, as one of the familiar fir-balsam. 
We are assured that no well-conducted 
young couple ever presumed to set up 
housekeeping in old Narragansett with- 
out a supply of bayberry wax: a bit 
done up in a cloth and rubbed on the 
flatirons kept them smooth; molded in 
curious shapes, it had its time-honored 
place in the workbasket for waxing 
thread; if a nail were rubbed with it, it 
could not possibly split any wood into 
which it might be driven; rubbed on 
the bottom of a heavy desk drawer, the 
refractory drawer slipped out and in as 
if by magic; and it was even admin- 
istered to the baby for his croup. It 
really seems as if the wheels of the 
domestic machinery could not have run 
smoothly without it. 

Having secured the wax, I set about 
finding wicking and molds. Tradition 
has it that the deft-fingered housewife 
used to twist wicks of milkweed silk, 
but I was forced to content myself with 
ordinary candle wicking, which may be 
purchased at any country store or large 
eity shop. If you are so fortunate as to 
possess both garret and New England 
ancestors, a thorough search under the 
eaves is sure to bring to light some more 
or less battered candle molds. Other- 
wise you will have to borrow, and I 
have found their proud possessors most 
friendly and generous. The molds are 
of various sizes, some making three, 
others eight or a dozen candles at a 
time. 

Thus provided, the one thing lacking 
was directions, and these I thought it 
easy enough to secure, for many of the 
people whom I had already questioned, 
had said: “Bayberry candles?—Oh, yes, 
I’ve seen my grandmother make them 
any number of times. I remember ex- 
actly how she did it.” But when I 
asked how she twisted the wick—“Oh, 
she just twisted it—”; how she fastened 
it in—“Oh, she just fastened it—”; how 
long the candles were left in the molds— 
“Just a little whi'e”; or how they were 
finally removed—“Oh, they came out all 


right.” There seems to be a wide dif- 
ference between being a mere spectator 
of the process and being one’s own 
chandler. 

I twisted two strands of wicking and 
then doubled it; this gives a rather large 
wick, and a correspondingly brighter 
light. The wicks are strung on skewers, 
and run through the molds, drawn 
tightly and fastened at the bottom by 
knotting. Then the melted wax is 
poured in and the candles are made. If 
the mold has been thoroughly cleaned by 
boiling in a strong solution of washing 
soda, the candles may often be pulled 
out without difficulty, if one waits until 
the wax is perfectly cold. I found, 
however, after various experiments, that 
it was better not to let the wax entircly 
cool, and not to set the molds in a very 
cold place, as the sudden cooling of tl.c 
wax cracks it. When the molds {cel 
lukewarm—usually after standing about 
twenty-five minutes, it is time to cut off 
the knots at the bottom, and to immer:2 
the molds in boiling water for a fraction 
of a second. Then lift the skewer, and 
you will have hanging from it a row of 
slender green candles which will delight 
your soul. 

Placed in old brass candlesticks, an 1 
standing on your polished “light stand” 
by the fireplace, they are things of 
beauty and joy—till they are consumed. 
Then you will surely make some more. 

The process is really a simple one, and 
if one takes care to see that the molds 
are clean, that the wax does not cool 
too quickly, and that no water trickles 
in at the top during the brief immersion, 
the candles will be straight and smooth. 
The making of dip-candles is more com- 
plicated, and, if one is a novice, less 
likely to be successful, The wicks, 
hanging from a stick to which they are 
securely tied at one end, are dipped into 
the boiling wax, lifted out and allowed 
to cool, then dipped again, and the 
process repeated until the candles are 
the desired size. Candles made by this 
method are not likely to be so smooth 
and perfect as those made in molds. 

While waiting for the candles to cool, 
one may amuse one’s self by making 
trifles for one’s friends—heart-shaped 
cakes of the wax for prospective brides, 
that their households may be sure to run 
smoothly; odd shapes for the work- 
baskets of some dainty needlewoman; 
and cakes for the ironing drawer of the 
careful housekeeper. 

Sitting by the open fire, with no other 
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into the cake batter. 
Turn into a large 
round pan, lined 
with greased paper, 
and bake for an 
hour and a half in 
a very moderate 
oven; when thor- 
oughly cold remove 
from the pan and 
ice with a plain 
boiled frosting fla- 
vored with orange 
extract, spreading it 
EW K on with a_ wide- 


Candle molds from Old Narragansett 


| zht in the room save the soft, and— 
«ie may almost say—perfumed light of 
tie bayberry candle, for the fragrance 
s-ems a part of the flame, one may fancy 
cae’s self in “ye goode olde times,” 
one’s ancestors, in rose-colored 
sks and powdered hair, danced the 
» inuet by the light of the many bay- 
Lorry candles in the silver sconces. 


A Homemade Wedding Cake 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Dissolve a large teaspoon of soda in 
two tablespoons of warm water; add to 
it half a pint of very thick sour cream 
and stir well; then turn it into a mixing 
bowl, in which are already blended half 
a pint of brown sugar, half a cup of 
butter, a tablespoon of allspice, a table- 
spoon of cinnamon and a teaspoon of 
grated nutmeg, 


moistened with a 


small cup of New | 
Orleans molasses, 
then add gradually 
three and a_ half 
cips of sifted pas- 
t flour, having 
t! batter quite 
thiek and _ stiff. 
Ilnve ready one 
] 
h 


und of raisins, 
‘oned and cut in 

lves, a quarter of 
a pound of sliced 
ci ron, a quarter of 
a pound of cleaned 
currants and one 
ounce of chopped 
lenon peel; flour 
these ingredients 
well and stir lightly 


bladed knife. 

Allow this to be- 
come firm and hard 
before attempting the decoration. This 
we accomplished by means of a small 
funnel made from stiff white paper, and 
frosting slightly thicker than that use.l 
in covering the surface of the cake, and 
as we wished our efforts to be regardel 
as a chef doeuvre, we dipped small 
clusters of orange flowers in thin icing 
and arranged them as a border encir- 
cling the edge, with a beautiful cluster 
of the same flowers directly in the 
center. 


Wuen Removine a Pie or cake from 
the oven after it is baked, if it does not 
come out easily, wring a cloth out of 
cold water, fold, and lay it on the kitchen 
table; set the hot pan on this for a few 
moments, and the contents are removed 
smooth and entire, without the slightest 
difficulty. M. T. R. 


The homemade cake 
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For Halloween 
By Fannie Gober 


The invitation I received was a tiny 
ecard with quaint lettering: “Come on 
Witch Night to ye House at ye sign of 
Ye Black Cat”; and in one corner the 
hour and date, and the address of my 
hostess. 

Five or six of us went in a body, and 
after we turned into Lindsay street 
there was no missing the house we 
sought, for the sign of the black cat 
was to be seen afar off. It had been 
made of a big square pasteboard bonnet 
box; queer cat shapes were drawn in 
pencil on each of the four sides, then 
cut out with a sharp knife and the open- 
ings pasted over with tissue paper from 
the inside. With a strong candle burn- 
ing inside the cats showed vaguely in 
the clever homemade lantern. The hos- 
tess told me afterward that she had 
experimented with black paper but had 
not found it thin enough to show the 
light through, and that therefore these 
eats were green and yellow. Each gate 
post bore one of these lanterns, while the 
front porch was hung with jack-o’-lan- 
terns, made from pumpkins, of course. 

The large transom of the front door 
had a curiously contorted cat cut from 
black paper or calico, and pasted on. 
The hall was well lighted to show this 
up to the guests approaching along the 
walk; but the rooms themselves erc all 
in half dark, being illuminated only by 
lanterns like those on the gate posts. 

We were greeted by two weird figures 
draped in white and were shown to the 
dressing rooms and invited to deck our- 
selves in sheets and pillowcases. The 
hostess, the white figure which went 
with the ladies, showed us how to wrap 
the sheets around us and fasten them 
firmly with pins and pieces of tape, so 
that we were covered and yet had our 
arms somewhat free. White masks hid 
our faces, and pillowcases were fastened 
on top of our heads and left hanging 
down at the back. The white curtains 
of the dressing room were hung with 
bats cut from black calico, and we were 
told to pin one of these on each of our 
sheets to distinguish us from the men, 
whom we found draped as ourselves, but 
wearing black snakes wriggling down 
their fronts. 

It was very weird when we gathered 
again in the dim drawing room. The 
eandles in the lanterns gave just suffi- 
cient light to show the ghost-like forms 


and the white hangings, which were 
everywhere decorated with biack calico 
snakes, lizards, bats, frogs, owls and 
cats. There were queer stuffed birds 
about in the corners; and live black cats 
of various sizes glided in and out, rub- 
bing themselves against the white- 
robed guests. 

Dancing created much merriment for 
a time, the couples trying to discover 
each other’s identity and having all they 
could do to manage their flowing dra- 
pery. In the rest time the folding doors 
suddenly flew open, and a strange sight 
presented itself. The room beyond was 
inky black except for the red light 
burning before a little tert. (Red fire 
burning in a tin pan; can be bought at 
any fireworks dealer’s.) The tent was 
open, and inside it sat a witch, high red 
hat, broomstick and all. In front of her 
on the ground was an enormous pump- 
kin, scooped out and filled with tiny 
pumpkins, the latter made of cotton 
covered over with yellow crepe paper ani! 
tied with baby ribbon, light green for 
ladies, dark green for men. The witch 
chanted out an invitation to us, and we 
went in in turn and received a little 
pumpkin, she bestowing each one with 
muttered incantations. 

Then the door shut the witch from 
view, the lights went up in the drawing 
room, and we had a hilarious time 
opening the pumpkins and examining 
our fortunes. Mine had a pair of tiny 
doll overshoes, and the verse: 

“Your hands will play the typewriter and 

your dainty feet 


Will daily need protection from the rain 
and slush and sleet.”’ 


The hostess said that with a little 
ingenuity any number of these verses 
and favors could be made. Some of the 
funniest were these: 


A tiny United States flag for a lady: 
“You will be the president’s wife, 

And in Washington lead a gay life.” 

A thimble for a lady: 


*‘Whether in single or married bliss, 
Sewing’s your fortune—so please take 
his.” 


A little bunch of scarlet silk floss tied 
with a blue ribbon, for a man: 
“This tress was cut from the dainty head 
Of the very lady you will wed.” 
A penny for a man: 


“Listen well to the words of the witch: 
‘Earn plenty of money and you'll be 
rich.’ 


A brass button for a man: 


“You'll both a soldier and sailor be, 
And gallantly fight on the dark blue 
sea.”’ 
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After the fortunes were all examined 
we were conducted once more to the 
dressing rooms and the sheets and other 
draperies removed, and then we went in 
to supper. This was a bounteous feast 
of the good things of the season: the fall 
fruits, popcorn, gingerbread and cider. 
A wooden bowl of nuts was placed at 
each plate, with a pair of crackers con- 
venient. Suddenly there was a little 
shriek of surprise; one girl had opened 
an English walnut and found, instead 
of a kernel, one of the funny and un- 
canny worms which the Japanese cut out 
of vegetable ivory. They are wriggly 
things, and the shock was great. Most 
of the nuts were normal, but there were 
«nough bewitched ones to keep the ex- 
citement high. One had a tiny black 
doll not an inch long; some had bits 
of candy; some brass rings with glass 
stones. These nuts were all English 
walnuts, and the hostess told me she had 
carefully cut them in half with a sharp 
knife, removed the kernel, put in the 
prize, and glued the shells together 
again so that the opening could not be 
detected. 

Finally I got a nut with nothing but 
a bit of folded paper in it. On it was 
written: “Don’t tell the others.” Then 
came some queer characters which I 
decided to be words written backward, 
and when I slipped quietly off to the 
mirror in the dressing room I made them 
out to be: “Go on the midnight stroke 
and dig under the piano for a mighty 
prize.” The backward writing is done 
this way: Lay a carbon paper on the 
table duplicating side up, then two 
pieces of thin white paper on top and 
write with a hard pencil on the top 
piece. This will leave the words written 
backward on the under paper. 

It was still half an hour before mid- 
night, and I kept wondering how I was 
to dig under the piano. I carefully 
examined the spot specified, without 
saying anything about it, but thought 
it unwise to call for a spade and go to 
work on the hardwood floor. 

We played all the time-honored Hal- 
loween games and tricks, and all the 
time I was thinking but could come to 
no conelusion. As the clock struck 12 
we were all in the front hall, and what 
was my surprise to see the whole perty 
rush to the drawing room and to the 
piano. Every last one had had a paper 
with the same directions, and each one 
thought the secret his alone. When the 
first astonishment was over we saw that 
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a number of little pails and shovels had 
been placed on a white cloth spread 
beneath the piano, and amid the laugh- 
ter and good-natured pushing we crept 
under and dug our prizes out of the 
soft sand. They were all just alike, 
favors to take home—paper bonbon- 
nieres shaped like pumpkins. 

Soon after we were on our way home, 
voting the party the very liveliest and 
best we had ever attended. 


Another Halloween Party 


By Mabel Craft Decring 


A pretty idea for a Halloween party 
is to notify each guest to come prepared 
to tell a ghost story, original, if possible. 
Around an open wood fire, to which has 
been added one of the chemical powders 
which make it burn red or purple or 
green (common salt and alcohol will 
make it burn a very sickly green), seat 
your guests. All other lights should be 
turned out. Each guest has been given 
a number, is seated accordingly and the 
stories are told in turn. During the 
story telling you may pop corn, bake 
apples, or mull claret in the English 
fashion, or serve a good punch already 
prepared. In the middle of the story 
telling, have some member of the family 
enter in a sheet—it never fails to pro- 
duce a sensation. 

Books of ghost stories are the best 
prizes for the ghost stories told, and 
there are several good collections by 
John Kendrick Bangs and others. You 
can vote as to the best stories told. 

Supper may be made unique. After 
the menu have what is called a “cold 
lunch.” The dining room is, of course, 
decorated with jack-o’-lanterns with 
lighted candles inside, and one of these 
makes a good centerpiece for the table. 
The name cards should be yellow, too, 
with grinning pumpkins painted or 
made in pen and ink upon them, or cut 
out your cards in pumpkin shape from 
yellow cardboard and write the names 
on these. 

For the cold lunch a number of gro- 
tesque things are prepared beforehand. 
Take a large potato and stick it full of 
wooden toothpicks and lay this on the 
ice for several hours. Buy one of the 
mechanical toys which, when wound up, 
whirl around for some time. The one 
used at this particular party was a seal 
with flipners, hut any kicking thing will 
do as well. A large piece of fur to be 
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passed after one of the very cold things 
is another article, and one of the jointed 
wooden Japanese snakes is another good 
thing. From the butcher procure a 
yard or more of the skins in which 
sausages are stuffed. Blow these full of 
air and lay them on the ice for several 
hours. This is as intangible as soap- 
suds and sticks to the fingers. The 
piece de resistance is a glove filled with 
sand, securely stitched so that the sand 
cannot escape, then wet, and laid on 
the ice for hours. All these articles 
should be laid in a _ clothes basket 
and covered with a cloth. The covered 
basket is brought in and put at the 
hostess’ feet under the tablecloth. The 
lights are turned low and the guests are 
admonished not to drop anything, as 
there is nothing which will hurt them. 
The lights are then turned low and the 
hostess starts the simple but uncanny 
articles around the table. Everything 
is passed beneath the cloth and no one 
is permitted to look at the things which 
feel so queer. The shrieks which go up 
from the guests, especially from those 
who belong to the non-hysterical sex, 
are a revelation, for the unknown 
quantities of the things being passed 
beneath the cloth are trying even to the 
stoutest nerves. The “dead hand” (sand- 
filled glove) should be kept for the last. 
Plenty of other objects might be in- 
vented, but the writer has tried all these 
and can vouch for their effectiveness in 
putting a fitting finale on a unique 
evening, which is quite different from 
the conventional “bobbing for apples” 
or walking down stairs backward with a 
mirror. 

A game, which may be introduced 
between the ghost stories and the ghostly 
supper, is a modification of the English 
snapdragon. In a large platter put a 
eup of common table salt, spreading it 
out, and over this pour plenty of 
alcohol. Light the alcohol and then 
gather your guests about the platter, 
which is placed on a table. Other lights 
in the room should be extinguished. Of 
all the ghastly sights those faces are 
the ghastliest. Tybalt “festering in his 
shroud” could not have looked worse and 
the shrieks of laughter which greet the 
faces of the others (the laughing one not 
realizing that he looks as bad) put the 
guests in the proper frame of mind for 
the mysteries which are to follow. The 
English throw raisins into this burning 
cleohol and then snatch them out, the 
one who snatches the most winning a 
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prize, but this always results in burned 
fingers. 


And One More 
By H. 8. 

The guests on their arrival were 
immediately separated, the ladies being 
shown into an upstairs room and the 
men into another. When all were gath- 
ered, a shrouded figure led each gentle 
man into the ladies’ room, introduced 
him and solemnly led him back again. 
This impressive ceremony over, a signal 
was given and everyone started down to 
the drawing room; but hardly had the) 
reached the top of the stairs before every 
light was extinguished, and as the stair- 
way was winding, the descent was nu 
easy one. 

The guests reached the drawing room 
finally, and an unseen mentor bade them 
be seated. Search for chairs was insti- 
tuted, but no amount of feeling revealed 
so much as one; by common consent the 
guests squatted upon the floor, Turk 
fashion. Suddenly a flicker of light 
relieved the darkness, and there, beside 
the piano, glowed the fiery eyes of the 
pumpkin man, whose anatomy, under 
the stuffed coat and trousers, would 
have revealed the tall electric piano 
lamp, for which the pumpkin had served 
as the temporary shade. The man was 
fickle, however, and presently denied the 
radiant light of his countenance. But 
scarcely had darkness resumed its reign 
than a dark curtain was withdrawn at 
the farther end of the room, disclosing 
a fireplace with another grinning, red- 
eyed face. 

Up to this point the black-robed mas- 
ter of ceremonies had exacted absolute 
silence; but now another dusky figure 
glided in and seating itself at the piano 
(a chair had been placed in front of it 
so adroitly as to be useless to any but 
the initiated), struck the opening chor«s 
of a familiar and dolorous chant. An! 
the company with unloosed tongue~ 
wailed out the refrain until the cold 
chills ran up and down their spines. 

As the last strains died away, the 
lights suddenly flashed out, revealing the 
guests in various laughable postures, 
which no whit lessened the growing 
hilarity with which the company joined 
in the usual games and jokes and par- 
took of the refreshments. The witch- 
ing hour of 12 struck before the guests 
were ready to depart, having had their 
fill of weirdness and jollity. 
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hanging the cover rings 
be cailed so. The range 
can be set in any part 
of a kitchen, in the 
middle of the floor as 
well as near the chim- 
ney. On thiee of its 
sides a surface of white 
tiling is presented. 
The fourth side has the 
oven door, the doors 
for filling the fire pot 
(in case wood is used 
for fuel) and for the 
ash pan, and the door 
of the warm air oven 
which is beneath the 
cooking oven. 
Surmounting the til- 
ing and extending en- 
tirely around the range 


is a heavy brass rod 


The sink corner with both dish and hand sinks which makes a most 


A Model Swedish Kitchen 


Every housekeeper who has visited 
the Swedish exhibit in the palace of 
education at the St Louis exposition, 
has been interested in the model Swed- 
ish kitchen shown there. Dish and 
land sinks, a range, a table, cabinet 
and toilet rack have been installed. 
‘These are exactly 
like the furnishings 
used in the school 
kitchens in Sweden 
and represent the 
most approved mod- 
els of that- country. 
The exhibit has 
proved very attrac- 
tive to Americans 
and the attendant 
in charge is kept 
busy answering 
questions. 

The range is so 
constructed.that the 
draft from the fire 
pot completely cir- 
cles the oven and 
then finds vent at 
the back by passing 
down a flue leading 
below the floor. 
Thus there is no 
pipe. above’ the 
stove. Indeed, the 
top is clear of any 
attachments, unless — 


convenient hanging 
place for kitchen cloths or for the family 
ironing. This range does not allow for 
plumbing attachments, but has a copper 
tank set in front of the fire pot, and there 
is a faucet through which the water 
can be drawn off. The tank can be 
pulled out easily for filling. 
The largest cover has a diameter of 


the standard for Range with copper watertank. The smoke passes out underneath the oven 
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eighteen inckes, but as it consists of six 
rings it can be made to fit any kettle. 
This immense ring cover occupies a 
large place on the top of the range. 
There are, besides, two twelve-inch 
covers, one with two rings, the other 
with a single one, and two five-inch 
covers. The stove lifter is of nickel 
in a pleasing shape. Either wood or 
coal can be used, and the oven is, ap- 
parently, very easy to heat and to 
regulate. The position and varying size 
of the covers give a choice of tempera- 
tures and the housekeeper should be able 
to find the proper degree of heat for 
cooking whatever she desires. 

The Swedish dish sink is altogether 
unlike any seen in America. It con- 
cists of a wide, low surface with a 
cabinet underneath. The wood used is 
white pine, grained a pleasing yellow. 
‘rhe top is covered with zine and the 
lowest part is only an inch and a half 
lower than the rim, which is also zine 
eovered. At the back right-hand corner 
is a deep enameled pocket, into which 
the dishwater can be emptied. 

A shelf, made of coarse white iron 
wire, and supported on a white bracket, 
is fastened above the sink. This is used 
for drying the half dozen brushes used 
about the kitchen and the sink. The 
mesh work of the wire affords ample 
ventilation and is thoroughly sanitary. 

The small porcelain bowl used for a 
hand sink is separate from the dish 
sink and is attached to the wall near by. 

The cabinet below the sink is par- 
titioned into halves and one of thése 
halves is again subdivided by a shelf. 
On the shelf is a set of four mixing 
bowls. In the lower compartment are 
the following articles: a chopping box 
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and knife—I say chopping box because 
it is reauy a low box without a cover— 
a meat or bread board, and a mortar 
and pestle. In the other half of the 
cabinet are a brush and dustpan, a 
scrubbing brush and a deep enamel pail 
which may be used for cleaning. 

The dish cabinet is not essentially 
different from those used here, except 
that it is, like most Swedish furniture, 
tall and narrow. It contains an assort- 
ment of measuring cups, molds, dishes 
and jars for holding condiments. The 
mixing table is long and narrow, and is 
made of beautifully finished Norway 
pine. The towel rack is a tall folding 
one like those made in America twenty- 
five years ago, and takes up too much 
space to be used in a small kitchen. 


Boiled Dinner 
By Amelia Morey Atkins 


Whenever you select a small sugar- 
cured ham, or corned beef, or salt pork, 
there are important points to be ob- 
served in cooking meats and vegetables. 
For our purpose we will use potatoes, 
turnips, carrots and cabbage. It is a 
good plan to cook the meat early enougl 
to allow the liquor to cool, and remove 
the excess of fat before cooking the 
vegetables. Using corned beef, wash and 
soak in cold water and put on to cook 
in freshly boiling water. Skim and 
simmer until tender. Let it cool in the 
liquor, remove the fat, reheat and use 
part of the liquor in which to cook the 
vegetables in separate kettles. Cut these 
vegetables in attractive pieces and ar- 
range for cooking so that all will be 
done, and not overdone, at the same time. 
Cook the cabbage alone. 
Shred the head coarsely, 
make it crisp by soaking in 
cold water, and cook it rap- 
idly in boiling salted water, 
uncovered, until tender. 

In serving, place the 
meat in the center of the 
platter, surrounded with 
cabbage as a bed for the 
other vegetables, and ar- 
range with some thought of 
attractiveness. Garnish 
with some bits of parsley, 
of which it would be wise 
to partake, since it will ab- 
sorb any odor of cabbage 
which might otherwise lurk 
in the breath. 
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ANY seasons it has been the ques- 
l tion as to whether the bolero or 
its near relative the corsage jacket 
was going out, but such a possibilty 
is now never hinted at. While street 


costumes exist we expect that some 
form of a little coat reaching to the 
waist line will endure and our only 
anxiety is to note the little changes that 
mark its progress from one season to 
another. 

The tendency is now, unfortunately, 


perhaps, toward more elaborate after- 
1.00n gowns. The well-cut coat and 
skirt suit of heavy cloth, trimmed in 
tailor fashion with straps and stitching 
which even a woman with the smallest 
dress allowance felt she was justified in 
ordering from a good tailor because “it 
would wear so long and was suitable for 
everything,” has now a very small place 
in the wardrobe of the woman who fol- 
lows up-to-date ideas. The cloth coat 
and skirt suit is relegated to the morn- 
ing and something in quite different 
style is considered necessary for after- 
noon ealling. It is a change to be de- 
plored, for it means not only increased 
expense but an increase of trouble to 
the woman who wishes to be gowned in 
conventional fashion without the ex- 
penditure of too much trouble or time. 

For autumn tailored suits the model 
preferred consists of a skirt of walking 
length with coat covering the hips. The 
coat may be fitted with rounded fronts 
suggestive of the Louis XVI period, or 
it may follow the more severe lines of 
the Directoire coat. For the afternoon 
cloth or wool suits we more commonly 
see the bolero or the corsage jacket made 
with much fuller skirt than would 
accompany the long coat and with 
elaborate touches in the way of trim- 


ming. It is in the touches that one 
sees the stamp of the season. 

Many of the boleros are made with 
reversible fronts opening over fitted 
waistcoats or over the soft underblouse, 
if one prefers to cling to this form. ‘The 
waistcoat with chemisette is newer and 
it is understood that the blouse, if it is 
worn with such a costume, shall not 
“blouse” too much. The exaggerated 
pouch front that ended in being a re- 
ceptacle for cardeases, pocket-handker- 
chiefs and shopping items is quite out 
of date, but women who like to be 
relieved of their small packages may be 
consoled by the fact of the fuller skirts 
with place for any number of pockets. 

An idea prominent on the jackets of 
this season is the tiny coat tails, but 
these are as often attached to the belt 
as to the back breadth of the jacket. 
The rolling coat collar which may cor- 
respond to the facing of the revers is 
in excellent style and the velvet or 
embroidered velvet may be repeated in 
the form of cuffs or set-in pieces on the 
bottom of the sleeves. A style of bo- 
lero that we see a lot of now is shirred 
or plaited over the shoulders and crosses 
in double-breasted fashion from the 
bust to the waist. The collar and shawl 
revers are faced to frame a_three- 
cornered empiecement and choker of lace 
or embroidery and two rows of buttons 
trim the double-breasted part of the 
coat. This is of course worn without 
an underblouse, but. it is an excellent 
model for the autumn or for a silk or 
wool afternoon gown to be worn indoors 
or with a wrap on the street. 

Many of the autumn street suits are 
made of fancy, closely-woven wools in 
checks or invisible plaids. These are 
considered rather smarter than cloth for 
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morning use and for walking gowns end 
the trimming consists of stitched straps 
and self-covered buttons or facings of 
silk, velvet or plush. Following are de- 
scriptions of two suits made of the same 
stuff but so differently trimmed that 
one is suitable for informal afternoon 
visiting and the other is an example of 
what smart French women wear for the 
morning promenade in the Bois. 

The morning costume is of a_checked 
brown and olive green. The skirt is 
hung in side plaits with the exception 
of a narrow front apron which is straight 
and untrimmed and barely clears the 
ground. The modish walking skirt is of 
this length and must necessarily be 
lifted in wet weather, but a skirt in- 
tended for any form of “sport” which 
may include a long promenade is made 
to clear the instep. This skirt is 
trimmed at the bottom with two rows 
of black mohair braid. The first row 
of trimming is set on two inches above 
the hem and the second the same dis- 
tance above this and the trimming stops 
with a loop and black-covered button on 
each side of the apron—an apparenily 
unimportant item but a very modish 
touch. For the top there is a corsage 
jacket, fastening with two rows of black- 
covered buttons and falling into a belt 
made of two rows of wide mohair braid. 
This belt is pointed slightly in front and 
behind the four strands of wide braid 
unite to make two little pointed coat 
tails topped with two large buttons. 
The upper part of the coat rolls over, 
is self-faced and is trimmed with tiny 
braid straps and small black buttons. 
The chemisette and choker are of tucked 
pongee silk with tiny rows of black 
mohair braid alternating with clusters 
of tucks. 

The same material in mixed brown, 
b!ack and mustard color has the skirt 
made close about the hips but flaring ex- 
travagantly at the bottom by means of a 
deep shared flounce attached to the upper 
skirt with three-inch deep tucks taken 
in the stuff and heading the flounce. 
Attached flounces are to be worn again, 
if we may trust at all in the fall models, 
and they certainly represent a graceful 
and becoming fashion. The coat is 
shirred across the shoulders and over 
the tops of the sleeves, which are stif- 
fened to give a high, broad effect, and the 
folds of the jacket are arranged in side 
plaits to slip under a broad belt and to 
end in little plaited coat teils over the 
hips. There is a little turnover collar 
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and curving revers which make little 
points over the belt, but which com- 
mence again below the belt to finish as 
revers on the basque pieces of brown 
velvet in a shade matching the strongest 
shade in the mixed wool. The sleeves 
fall in three puffs into a deep, close cuff 
of velvet. The velvet is everywhere 
edged with rows of fine brown braid. 

This coat shows the idea of the new 
sleeve, broad at the shoulder and falling 
in big puffs which finaily end in a close 
cuff. The three-quarter sleeve is mucli 
liked and will undoubtedly be worn 
through the winter. This is sometimes 
arranged in one big puff to fall into a 
fancy cuff of ruffles or plaitings, some 
standing up and some down, but loose 
enough to show a close undersleeye 
which may be attached to the coat sleeve 
or be the cuff of the blouse beneath. 

One thing is very certain now, we 
shall see no fullness of the sleeve near 
the wrist, for the broadect line is at the 
shoulder just above the elbow. There is 
a slight difference of opinion as to 
whether the gigot sleeve, very broad at 
the shoulder and diminishing to nothing 
at the wrist, will be worn. There are 
many examples of it seen, or of the same 
shape gathered in with lines of shir- 
rings, but it is not by any means 
universal. The safest model is perhaps 
a single puff gathered just above the 
elbows in a puff slightly fuller there than 
at the shoulders, with smaller puffs fall- 
ing into a close turn-up cuff at the 
wrist. 


The New Styles in New York 


By Babette M. Simpson 


The three-quarters length coat and the 
mutton-leg sleeve are perhaps the most 
noticeable features of the autumn fashi- 
ions. The dressy gowns are more 
trimmed than ever and the full skirts are 
a bit accentuated to balance the huge. 
high-crowned hats and the large puffed 
sleeves. The eton jacket has at last been 
deposed and is seen only in models of fur 
elaborately ornamented with laces an 
fancy buttons. The long coat of the 
present season varies somewhat from thai 
of last year and is invariably made wit: 
a waistcoat of some contrasting color. 
The style of the long coat is either 
Directoire or Louis XV, with all the ac- 
companying frills and furbelows. The 
coat skirts are much fuller in order that 
they may be worn over the voluminous 
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dress skirts. Deep cuffs, jabots of lace 
and large fancy buttons are necessary 
to give the finishing touch to the cos- 
tume. 

One of the accompanying sketches 
shows a skirt and coat costume made 
with the long coat and simulated waist- 
coat. The material is a thin supple 
broadcloth in that deep purple shade so 
very popular this season. The waist- 
coat is of novelty goods in shaded violet 
tones and the coat collar is purple velvet. 
The plaited frills on the cuffs are of 
cream lace. The full skirt is trimmed 
with narrow knife plaited bands of mes- 
saline, the exact shade of the cloth. 

Another sketch shows a smart little 
suit; short jacket and tucked skirt. The 
material is brown mixed goods in zibe- 
line with a short velvety nap. The little 
coat is plaited at the shoulder and has 
short, full skirts over the hips. The col- 
lar is of brown velvet and is fastened to 
broad bands of pale blue cloth which 
form revers the whole length of the coat. 
The belt is of blue decorated with gilt 
buttons. The full skirt has four deep 
tucks running around the bottom of the 
skirt. 

On this page are seen three blouses for 
morning wear. The principal attraction 
of the one at the left is the smocking, 


Separate blouses. Burnt orange silk with smocking, navy blue silk with lace, and violet cloth 
with embroidered linen collar. Full description above 


which is much used on gowns this sea- 
son. The material is heavy silk in a 
deep burnt orange shade, with bands of 
smocking at the shoulders and forming 
the tops of the sleeves. The blouse is 
outlined at the neck and down the front 
with a band of fancy white and black 
trimming. The chemisette and collar 
are of cream lace. The model at the 
right is of navy blue silk ornamented 
with fancy buttons and a collar of lace 
dyed to match the material. The cen- 
ter model is of violet cloth with sailor 
collar of heavy white linen embroidered 
in shaded violet silk. Bow with long 
ends of black silk. 

A gown of black net is made with a 
triple-flounced skirt. The lining is of 
very pale blue silk, veiled with one of 
black mousseline de soie. The wide 
crush belt, tiny revers and bows on 
sleeves are of pale blue silk. A fetch- 
ing collar of heavy cream lace with 
raised flowers in blue chiffon adds the 
finishing touch to the gown. 

A smart velvet coat has triple revers 
and waistcoat. As velvet is to be much 
worn this season the accompanying de- 
sign is a highly satisfactory one to 
follow. 

The garments and costumes here 
described are pictured on Pages 483-487, 
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Black net over pale blue silk 
Page 483 
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Dresden silk 
Piain taffeta ruffics, 
belt and vest of white 
liberty silk 
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Black liberty satin, 
black lace and spangled 
trimming 
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Theater gown of cream white voile, heavy ecru 
guimpe 


Baby’s Clothes 


By S. F. 


Why is it considered necessary for a 
baby to wear long clothes? I know a 
boy six months old who has never 
worn long clothes. He weighs nineteen 
pounds, is perfectly well and has an 
unusual amount of strength, which I 
attribute to his never having had his 
limbs confined. He has been able to 
kick to his heart’s content right from the 
first. His dresses have been made about 
twenty inches in length, his flannel 
skirts some shorter of course. At first 
when he was in his bassinet the most of 
the time, he did not even wear socks, but 
when he grew older and was handled 
more, he wore thin woolen stockings and 
socks. The stockings were always pinned 


to his diapers, so his little legs 
were covered and, although he 
was a cold weather baby, we had 
no difficulty in keeping him 
warm. A baby blanket was al- 
ways kept handy to throw over 
him when he was taken out of 
his warm crib. It was an exper- 
iment but it -has proved most 
satisfactory in every way. The 
baby looked like a doll in its 
short dresses. Some people 
thought a baby without long 
clothes would be no baby at all, 
but more people thought it a 
splendid innovation. No more 
long clothes for this family, 
when comfort for the baby is so 
well provided by short ones. 
At any rate it is more than worth 
a trial. 


Brown taffeta street gown with ecru lace vest 
and brown velvet pipings 
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An afternoon gown, blue 
taffeta, Persian bands, 
‘lace yoke 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady’s Dressing 


No 6172—Never before in all its years of increas- 
ing popularity has the negligee been seen in so 
many pretty styles and so varied in its treatment. 
In the model] here shown it takes on the same 
general lines of the dress, that of long sloping 
shoulders. The model is very simple to foliow; 
only four pieces in the pattern. The sleeve is of 
the newest shaping with seam running up over 
the shoulder and forming yoke in front and back. 
The trimming is only a matter of taste, as pliin 
colored bands are inexpensive and effective. Any 
material usually employed may be used in the 
development. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 49 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


No 6192 


Lady's Round Yoke Blouse 


No 6192—This design is well-modeled, simple and 
thoroughly up to date. The full front and back 
are gathered to a deep yoke which comes well 
down over the shoulder. The sleeve is of bishop 
shaping attached to a deep cuff. The closing is in 
the back, thus the front is free for any style 
decoration. Any material may be used, as one is 
limited only by the length of her purse-strings 
and the amount of time given in the making. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 


Lady’s Box-plaited Shirt Waist Suit 


Nos 6182-6183—For coolness and comfort, service 
and appearance the shirt waist suit is not to be 
outdone. Owing to the great choice among fabrics 
this season, all of the good points are perfectly 
consistent with style and charm. The box-plaited 
model is a style that is entirely new this fall. 
The waist is made on regular shirt waist lines and 
the sleeve is quite the smartest yet seen. It is 
made in raglan style, with top part of sleeve 
forming a yoke. The skirt is the newest box- 
plaited model, in seven-gore style. It just escapes 
the floor, or it may be made even shorter for 
walking length. Scarcely a garment is seen that 
is not of walking length, which may mean two 
inches off the floor, or as illustrated. Sizes for 
waist 6182 are 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Sizes for skirt 6183 are 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 
Nos 6182-6183 and 30 inches waist measure. 
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Girl's Frock and Bonnet 


Nos 4575-4600—-This graceful 
frock shows a successful mod- 
ification of the Russian blouse 
style. A quaint look is given 
the frock by the sleeve cap, 
which comes well down over the 
arm. The front and back are 
ornamented by box-plaits. Tne 
closing is effected on the left 
side under the pluit. The belt 
may extend all the way around 
or be used as _ iliustrated. 
This design is adaptable to 
almost any kind of material 
and may be trimmed as illus- 
trated or otherwise. The 
French cap is one of the very 
newest things, is easy to make 
and costs a mere trifle as com- 
pared with the prices asked in 
the shops. It is as pretty in 
basiste as in silk, many moth- 
ers making them of daintily 
figured dimity and white val 
lace to match the little frock. 
Sizes 4575: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 
years. Sizes 4600: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 years. 


Nos 4575-4600 


The Princess Front Apron 


No 458%—For girls who have passed the 
age of the one-piece suit, the waisted and 
belted aprons are in favor. These also take 
on the princess lines. In the one shown 
here the full skirt is joined to a fitted back, 


Boy’s Outing Shirt and Bloomers 


Nos 4523-4539—-A back yoke facing in 
pointed outline is used and the shirt is ad- 
justed by shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The sleeves may be finished by wristbands 
or permanent cuffs, and the neck by neck- 


while the fullness under the arm is joined 
to a band. Shoulder ruffles of embroidery 
or material, add not a little to the charm 
of the design. Everyday aprons may be 
made of blue and white checked gingham, 
linen or madras. Brown holland aprons are 
especially nice for everyday wear. Finished 
with white or bright colored finishing braid, 
the contrast is very pretty. Sizes: 5, 7, 9 
and 11 years. 


band or turn-down collar. In the bloomers 
(No 4539) a center and inside and outside 
leg seams are employed in the shaping of 
the knickerbockers. A fly or side closing 
may be adapted. Linen, duck, cheviot, 
tailor goods or serge may be used. Sizes for 
shirt No 4523: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years; 
sizes for bloomers No 4539: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 years. 


Girl's Frock 


No 4587—For a box-plaited 
dress, this style is unques- 
tionably the most becoming 
a girl can wear and the 
dress may be made with or 
without the yoke facing. If 
made without the yoke fac- 
ing the popular Norfolk 
dress is the result. The full- 
ness in the skirt is supplied 
by a double box-plait under 
the arm, or rather, from the 
waist, as that is where the 
plaits begin. The sleeve is 
a new model, with tucks to 
simulate a box-plait, afford- 
ing a good space for em- 
blems, which, by the way, 
are very inexpensive and 
attractive. The collar may 
be either square or round 
shape. The model ovro- 
vides for two distinct 
styles, using the Norfolk 
(without the yokes) and 
the sguare collar with dress 
as illustrated. Mohair cash- 
mere, serge or any of the 
fall materials will develop 
satisfactory. Sizes: 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 years. 
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Our Theodore 


Theodore, our G H baby, 
whose progress we have been 
recording since his birth nearly 
two years ago, greets his hosts 
of friends once more with his 
characteristic smile. The new 
portrait shows him the healthy, 
happy lad that he is. Concern- 
ing his progress and his present 
status, his father reports: 
“Weight at age of twenty-one 
months, 26% pounds; number of 
teeth, seventeen. He has a name 
now for almost everything of 
which he wants to speak. His 
words are mostly nouns, but 
now and then there is a verb or 
adverb; for example, ‘Get up,’ 
‘Downstairs.’ His hearing is 
developing. When in his crib 
he can distinguish the different 
kines of vehicles passing by 
their peculiar sounds. He can 
also distinguish between the 
whistle of a factory and of a 
locomotive. His imagination is 
in evidence. He makes choo- 
choo cars out of various small 
objects. He pores over papers 
as if he were reading, and jab- 
bers in an unknown tongue. 

“His diet remains the same as 
already recorded, except that he 
now has a soft-boiled egg once a 
day and is coming to taste the 
various foods. He can hold up 
his weight on a horizontal bar 
for a few seconds. He loves to 
shell beans or peas, often de ng 
enough for the whole family, 
and when they are gone cries 
for more pods. He was in the 
act of shelling beans when the 
accompanying photograph was 
taken. He helps his mother 
clear the table, and will take 
small articles from the table to 
the sink successfully.” 


It’s The Women’s Turn Now 


Letters from the ‘“‘women- 
folks’’ are coming in daily, 
commenting upon the products 
of the masculine brain and 
hand as exhibited in the Sep- 
tember issue. The majority of 
those heard from thus far com- 
mend these efforts, while criti- 
cising details; one woman, 
however, says: “I sincerely 
hope you will not again allow 
gentlemen to edit a number of 
your magazine.”” An old friend 
whose pen name is Serena 
writes: ‘“‘What_ strikes me 
most forcibly, perhaps, is the 
preference these masculine au- 
thorities have for hashed-up 
‘messes’ This is indeed an 
eye-opener to us women and I 
hope we shall profit by it when 
the Lana half complains again 

Albany, 
: “One of the 
‘Discoveries’ this month might 


be that men can get up a tip- 
top number of Good House- 
keeping.”” A lady in Hudson, 
Ohio, says: “Thank you for 
the September number; every 
page fine.” And so on. Sev- 
eral prominent daily newspa- 
pers, including the New York 
Evening Post, discussed the 
“men’s number” experiment at 
some length in their editorial 
pages. 

Are there not, by the way, 
points and hints of which the 
men stand in need, suggested 
by the reading of the Septem- 
ber issue? In their relations to 
the home, what do the men 
most need to be told? Every 
woman who has lived with a 
man, or catered to men, or 
brought up a boy, must have 
in her mind or heart some 
things she would like to say. 
There is room in these pages 
for good counsel of this kind, 
and money compensation for 
such material as we can use, 


Our Good Friends 


The delightful way in which 
our representatives are wel- 
comed in the best homes, is as 
charming for them, as it is 
gratifying to The Editor. When 
our subscribers wax enthusias- 
tic over Good Housekeeping, 
whether to the agent or by 
mail, it goes right to The Edi- 
tor’s heart! I can’t help being 
inspired when enjoying such 
appreciative co-operation. Rep- 
resentative 
Rosenburg’s ex- 
perience is typ- 
ical: 

“Why, you’ve 
got my jewel,” 
said Mrs Carey 
of Meadville, 

Pa, to Mr Ros- 
enburg when he 
called to invite 
her attention to 
Good House- 
keeping. Mrs 
Ford, the wife 
of Rev Dr 
Ford, welcomed 
enthusias- 
tically: “Al- 
Ways ready to 
talk Good 
H o usekeeping, 
just mailed my 
renewal, can’t 
do without 
And her good 
husband inter- 
jected: “It’s 
not only inter- 
esting and aids 
in skilled Chris- 


practical 
omy that helps 


one’s pocket.” Mrs Odell ha: 
her coachman drive her 
around Jamestown in a storm 
to give Mr Rosenburg a sub- 
scription for a friend who also 
wanted the Everyday Cook 
Book, “‘and I’m going to make a 
lot of my friends @ Christmas 
present of it and send the order 
to you,” she added. Lawyer 
Howard E. Wiggins declared it 
was the only magazine that he 
and some other men read «ll 
through. E. C. Carpenter mace 
the significant remark: ‘After 
my family have read it, we pass 
it over to the servants, and it 
is the only one of all the mag- 
azines they call for ‘because it 
helps us,’ they say.” 


One of Many 


from Mrs Ernest L. 
Boynton, Ohio, is selected from 
many letters of similar import: 
“Accept my compliments on the 
very valuable publication you 
are putting out. I see most of 
the home and household maga- 
zines, and yours is without ex- 
ception in a class by itself. Its 
nearest competitor is miles be- 
hind it. No housekeeper should 
be without it, and it is one of 
those rare things, @ magazine 
whose old copies are as valuable 
as its current numbers. I shall 
certainly include it in my list in 
the future, and it has my good 
word every time the magazine 
question comes up.”’ Dencie 
Boynton, Ohio. 


Theodore, the “G H Baby,’’ at twenty-one months 
of age 


‘ah 
Aaa 
A 
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OUR REBUS 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 498 


My answers: 
No 1 


No 2 
No 3 


No 4 


No 5 


No 6 
My knowledge of or experience with one of the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 
Address 


These rebus pictures refer to advertisements found in this issue. Can you guess them? See page 
496 for further explanation 
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The Old Method 


By M. 


How dear to the world is the new style 
- of training 
The old-fashioned child in the way he 
should go! 
Our mothers’ firm method of virtue 
maintaining 
For to-day’s little Adam is voted too 
slow. 
Moral suasion, ’tis urged, leaves him 
wiser and chipper— 
Yet will I contend to my last dying 
gasp 
That for dealing with sin there is 
naught like the slipper, 
The sharp-stinging slipper in woman’s 
strong grasp: 
The old-fashioned slipper, the leather- 
soled slipper, 
. The number five slipper in woman’s 
strong grasp. 


To Spank or Not to Spank 


Our Great Contest, with Two Hundred 
Dollars in Cash Prizes 


Corporal punishment or moral sua- 
sion? Which? Goop 
wants to know. Everybody is invited to 
write us a letter, young and old, parents, 
teachers and others, expressing her or his 
experience, observation, views, feelings. 

Did a thrashing ever do you good? 
Or harm? How has it succeeded wiih 
your children or pupils? 

Is there anything intrinsically wrong 
about corporal punishment? If not, 
under what circumstances is it advis- 
able? At what age should it begin? Is 
it more needed, if needed at all, in the 
ease of boys than of girls? Do differ- 
ent rules apply to the two sexes? 

Is the parent less beloved in after 
years who administers corporal punish- 
ment in a conscientious manner? 

What are some of the substitutes for 
corporal punishment? Which, in the 
experience of the reader, has proved the 
most effective and humane? 

Other phases of the subject will occur 
at once to the reader. The rules of the 
contest are few and simple. The letters 
must be sent by themselves, apart from 
other: communications of any kind. 
They must be clearly labeled at the head 
of the first sheet with name and address. 
Only one prize will be awarded one 
person. A person who is both parent 
and teacher may compete in these two 


classes, or a person may send more than 
one letter, but cannot have more than 
one prize. Stamps must be inclosed if 
unavailable letters are to be returned. 
Letters must be addressed Corporal Pun- 
ishment, Goop Spring- 
field, Mass. The contest will remain 
open until December 1, 1904. 

Class A. ‘Twenty-three prizes for parents and 

other persons who are not school teachers 


First prize 

Second prize 

Six prizes, each 
Fifteen prizes, each $3 


Class B. Prizes for school teachers 


First prize 

Second prize 

Four prizes, each $5 
Five prizes, each $3 


The October Puzzles 


As stated in the August number, the 
Puzzle Editor has been on a vacation 
and, therefore, not able to attend to the 
puzzles for August and September; but 
he is back, fresh as a rose, and ready 
for the fray again. Accordingly the 
puzzles of October will be found on 
Page 495, and we have not made them 
so terribly hard. 

The prize awards for October will be 
as follows: First, five dollars in cash; 
then three of three dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, to be selected from any 
dealer, manufacturer or concern offering 
goods in this issue; then sixteen prizes 
each of one dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise advertised in this issue. 

The custom which we have had for 
some months past of awarding the prizes 
seems to be perfectly satisfactory to 
all contestants, and for the present we 
will follow this. These prizes will be 
awarded in accordance with neatness of 
coupon and the most interesting record 
of the writer’s experience with one or 
more of the articles included in the 
rebuses. 

Answers mailed previous to Tuesday, 
October 4, will not be counted. We 
again call your attention to the faci 
that each answer must be addressed to 
Puzzle Editor, Goon 
Springfield, Mass. Letters addressed in 
any other way than this will not receive 
attention, and your letter must be in an 
envelope by itself without any other 
letter or communication. 
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Books Which Women Want 


‘What kind of book is the most 
diffeult to find in proportion to the 
demand for it or need of it?” 

This question, propounded to our 
readers in the August issue, received 
inany replies, nearly all of them from 
women, and some of them we believe of 
wide significance. Among the different 
kinds of books called for, the groups of 
votes were scattering, but the largest 
group by far said “juvenile”; next in 
order came “religious,” then humorous, 
and scattering. 

The craving for books adapted to the 
needs of children is evidently wide- 
spread. A woman in Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, called for “worthy fiction for 
children too immature to read the estab- 
lished classics, something to take the 
place of the Elsie books and the like.” 
A New Hampshire mother asked for “a 
book with a religious influence that will 
interest children, especially boys.” An- 
other New Hampshire woman feels the 
need of “books for boys, bright, clean, 
interesting, true to life, with high ideals, 
but free from the extravagant imag- 
inings that make genuine experiences 
tame and humdrum in comparison.” 

A man asked for “a book to read 
aloud to young children which will be 
decently sensible and yet will hold the 
children’s interest and attention.” A 
South Carolina woman seeks “books for 
girls about twelve years old, interesting, 
yet free from love and sensational ele- 
ments.” From the neighborhood of 
Boston comes this suggestion: “The 
books needed are those constructed on a 
plan to make children and those of a 
larger growth love history, animals and 
nature. John Burroughs, in What Do 
Animals Know? The Watchers of the 
Trail, by Charles G. D. Roberts, Fort 
Amity, by A. T. Quiller Couch, and The 
Youth of Washington, by Dr Weir 
Mitchell, are welcome in this line.” 

A rather severe indictment of juvenile 
books came from Fayette county, Penn- 
sylvania. “This is a reading age,” said 
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the writer, “and the children read more, 
if that be possible, than their elders. 
The good juvenile is in constant and 
increasing demand. Even those pub- 
lishers that make a specialty of juvenile 
literature issue only occasionally one 
that is really worth while. I should say 
in proportion to the demand good books 
for children are the most difficult to 
obtain.” The scarcity of prime new 
literature for children will hardly be 
gainsaid by editors and book publish- 
ers. The voicing of the demand should 
exert an influence upon the supply. 
Meanwhile parents cannot do better than 
cling to the best of juvenile classics, 
than which they need ask nothing 
better, within its present range. 

The burden of the response to our 
question was the request for juvenile 
books; other needs were set forth, also. 
“Both humorous and devotional books 
are needed,” writes a woman; “books 
that rest the mind and cause its care to 
‘drop like autumn leaves.’” “A restful, 
high-toned humor.” This reader has 
struck a keynote of our time. The men 
and women who are bearing the heat 
and burden of our rushing day need the 
saving humor and the deep and tender 
philosophy which together restore the 
true perspective. 


Learning by Dcing 

In these days of the new education, 
it is strange that the student movement 
among the Filipinos is being so mis- 
directed. Out of the one hundred and 
twenty-five young natives from the 
Philippines who are being educated in 
this country at public expense, not one 
is learning to work with hands as well 
as head. A few are going to technical 
schools to fit for engineering, but most 
of them are studying to be doctors, 
lawyers or for other professions. None 
are encouraged to attend agricultural 
colleges, or any of the few institutions 
in America that fit young men for the 
productive work and developmental 
occupations that are so much needed in 
the Philippines. It is discouraging to 
have repeated, among the Filipinos 
both here and at home, the educational 
errors that have cost this country so 
dear. Our youth, whether white, brown, 
yellow or black, need the combination 
of manual effort with mental work that 
is producing such fine results for both 
sexes at Tuskegee, Oread, Pratt, Men- 
omonie and similar institutions. The 
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union of practice with science, the 
learning by doing, that is producing 
such fine results with young men at the 
various domestic science schools, is the 
educational principle that deserves to be 
encouraged. 

That American people generally real- 
ize this is shown by the consolidation 
of effort reported by the American 
league for industrial education. It is 
conducting a campaign to have domes- 
tic science, agricultural and manual 
training, also school gardens, introduced 
in every public school, with a high 
school in each county for carrying this 
work still farther. 

The newer education is bright with 
promise, in spite of frequent discour- 
agements. 


The Real “New Woman” 


Women of the future may outdis- 
tance men in many of the activities of 
life. As woman becomes better edu- 
cated, that is, secures a better all-round 
development, she improves both mind 
and body. She acquires natural and 
normal views, in contradistinction to 
the emptiness and folly of fashion that 
now possesses so many women. She 
will enjoy better health than the aver- 
age man, she will be more careful about 
the kind of husband she selects, so that 
succeeding’ generations will be more 
virile in every respect. Add to all this 
woman’s superiority over man in her 
powers of intuition, and this type of 
“new woman” will be indeed a power 
in the land. 

More than ever will she be wife, 
mother, housekeeper—feminine in the 
best sense, yet with broadened views and 
enlarged capacities. 


A Dreadful Situation 


“Do you know, it’s a real problem,” 
writes a New York woman in a personal 
letter, “the dreadful situation of the rich 
girl who falls in love with a poor youth, 
who is also in love with her. I heard 
of a case the other day; the girl never 
dared to hint her love. The young man 
has gone to India. It is whispered that 
he went because he was too proud to de- 
clare his love. She has married some- 
body else and is wretched. I have known 
several such cases.” 


Can it be there is something wrong of 
late with the little god of the pinnated 


shoulder blades? In the days of the 
Brownings and Lord Tennyson, and 
indeed very much farther back, he was 
wont to see rich girls and poor boys, 
the victims of his deadliest arrows, 
through to a happy convalescence. Goop 
HovusEKEEPING ventures a surmise that 
the young men of these affaires are 
wholly at fault. In this land and cen- 
tury of the dollar they are afraid of 
ridicule. Mrs Grundy merciless 
toward a lover whose sweetheart is hand- 
icapped with a fortune. But is love 
which falters and runs away before this 
shallow-pated old woman, Love? We 
say No! 


The Exchange of Children 


The international exchange of chil- 
dren, of which Mr Martin wrote in our 
May number, has reached the status of 
a movement. A society has been organ- 
ized in France known as The Interna- 
tional Exchange of Children and Young 
People for the Acquirement of Foreign 
Languages. Its president is an ex- 
minister of France,-M Pierre Baudin, 
its founder is M Toni Mathieu. Be- 
yond and above the first motive of 
linguistic attainment, M Mathieu hopes 
for large results for international comity 
and peace. 

To the universal peace congress, 
shortly to be convened in Boston, we 
commend this movement as pregnant of 
large possibilities. Of the deadly foes 
of the home and of womankind, war is 
among the first. The voice of woman 
will be raised against it until the doc- 
trine of the Prince of Peace shall 
prevail. May not her ovportunity lie in 
the direction of an international min- 
gling of home life through the children ’ 
At the international council of women 
in Berlin the past summer, reports were 
made of the fluctuations of the war 
spirit among the boys of different 
nations the world around. It is difficult 
to conceive of a surer palliative of this 
spirit than a happy sojourn in youth in 
the homes of a foreign land. 


Dr Wiley’s “poison squad,” the men 
upon whom the chemistry bureau of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture tried four different kinds of food 
preservative during the winter and 
spring, will go on duty again th” irst of 
November, after a vacation. aa 
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Day by Day 


How Two Made a Home 


By Mrs H. A. C. 


YEAR or so ago when I left a cozy 

white farmhouse to study art in 

New York city, and exchanged my 
pretty, homelike room for one in the 
traditional “third story back” of a cheap 
lodging house, I felt that I was giving 
up much for my beloved music. Any- 
one who has left a home where comfort 
reigns, be it ever so humble, for such a 
boarding house as can he had in this 
great Babel for five or six dollars a week, 
will appreciate the feeling of degrada- 
tion, almost, with which 1 submitted to 
what seemed the inevitable. 

At last I could endure it no longer— 
the odors, the poorly cooked food, and 
worst of all, the uncongenial people. I 
tried by means of advertisements to find 
a family where I might give music 
lessons for my board; but only the class 
with whom I was already boarding 
answered my appeal. One Sunday my 
eyes fell on this advertisement in the 
column of unclassiiied “wants”: 

“By a lady, a congenial lady who will 
share expenses.” 

And this was how I found Polly Greer, 
a pretty, bright girl of twenty, who like 
myself was afflicted with a passion for 
musie. We talked the matter over and 
concluded that a room without board 
could be found where we could do our 
own cooking and sit at our own mahog- 
any, “which,” said Polly, “must of course 
be of pine.” We found a large room, 
up three flights of stairs, but in a private 
house, and furnished in an adjacent 
nassageway with hot and cold water. 
It was unfurnished and was offered at 
just the price of a small furnished hall 
room; three dollars per week, gas, with 
a private meter, being extra. 

We pooled our resources, so slender 
that I am ashamed to mention them, pre- 
ferriag to tell only of results. Fifty 
certs’ worth of floor varnish, a sort of 
hard oil finish rather than a varnish, in 
oak, because it shows less dust, applied 


by ourselves with a brush which the 
obliging painter lent us, gave a back- 
ground for the rugs we hoped to acquire. 
But when I mentioned rugs to Polly 
she scouted the idea. “Why, the cheap- 
est, flimsiest Kensington large enough 
to be seen in this great room would cost 
five dollars.’ But here my country 
bringing up came to the rescue, and 
Tolly’s’ great brown eyes opened wider 
than ever when I said, “Rag rugs.” 

“And may I ask what is a rag rug?” 
asked Polly. “A rug made of rags, but 
where,” said I, dubiously, “shall we get 
the rags? 

“If old clothes will do,” said Polly, 
with the merriest twinkle in her eyes, 
“T have little else.” 

To make a long story short, by dint 
of visits to small upholstering and tailor 
establishments, with the great bundles 
of samples which an obliging salesman 
at my boarding house gave me, we soon 
had enough for a rug nine by twelve. 
The cost of weaving the twelve yards 
was three dollars. No one in these days 
of the renaissance of the rag carpet 
needs to be told how to cut and sew the 
rags, but everyone does not know that 
by asking the weaver to leave three 
inches of warp on the end of each 
breadth, and tying these with a knotted 
heading, a very pretty fringe is added 
to your rug or carpet. 

The making of this was the work of 
weeks, during which Polly and I con- 
gratulated ourselves that the weather 
was warm. For the immediate furnish- 
ing of our “dovecote,” as Polly insisted 
upon calling it, our first thought was 
for something which could be a couch 
by day and a bed by night. Two woven 
wire springs with turned legs, and floss 
mattresses for each, cost twelve dollars: 
two feather pillows, with which it is 
only fair to say Jacob’s stone would 
have been soft in comparison, two dol- 
lars; three pairs of sheets and two pairs 
of pillowcases, two dollars; five decllars 
more for comforters and blankets com- 
pleted the bedroom end of the dovecote. 
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A large dry goods box was cleverly fitted 
up by Polly as a kitchen. It cost fifty 
cents and Polly’s dimples did the rest, 
as it was she who inveigled the son of 
our landlady into planing it nicely and 
fitting the inside with shelves made from 
the cover. Inside on one shelf were kept 
cur commissary stores, all of them m 
tin or glass covered jars to prevent the 
incursions of mice; on another our few 
cooking utensils, and on a third six 
inches from the top, our gas stove, when 
not in use. A brass rod and a curtain 
of blue denim hid all this utility, and 
a neat white cover laid across the top 
served to display the pretty bowl of 
flowers which our holiday incursions 
into the Bronx woods kept filled. 

By dint of much searching among 
second-hand dealers, we found a queer 
old table that opened out into a square 
dining table or folded up into an 
elongated library table. A couple of 
second-hand chairs and a rocker brought 
us to the bottom of the slender purse, 
but Polly sat down at the old table, 
whose shabbiness was covered with a 
cloth of blue canvas at thirty cents a 
yard, double: width, and with the dimples 
more in evidence than ever and the white 
forehead puckered into anxious little 
wrinkles, soon produced what she called 
her “balance sheet.” It read as follows: 


To furnishing parlor, library and 


Kitchen, including “door”........ 1.00 
Utensils and gas stove.......... 4.50 
Tfome board for two months...... 20.00 


To one month’s board at $25 each. .$50.00 


“In five weeks,” said Polly, “we shall 
have recouped, and then hurrah for book- 
shelves, a desk and a piano,” all of which 
we acquired in one year, although we 
can hardly be said to have “acquired” 
the latter, as it is a baby grand and we 
are paying for it on the installment plan 
—such large installments that its final 
ownership is in sight. Later, too, we 
added the indispensable chafing-dish, and 
we have never tired of our delicious little 
home suppers—we never dignify them by 
the name of dinners, for Polly’s white 
fingers can toss an omelet as skillfully 
as they can play a Beethoven sonata. 

Thanks to the “dovecote” and the 
economies which it made possible, a 
year in Europe is in sight. 


Tr ORANGES are warmed in the oven 
the peel is easily removed. F. K. G. 


A Candle Wedding 


A True Story 
By Grace Bristow 


HE day of the wedding dawned 

clear and radiant, but as the morn- 

ing progressed, dark clouds began 
to seud across the sky. 

Mr Wentworth, the bride’s father, 
shook his head dubiously. “I don’t like 
the looks of that,” he whispered to his 
wife.: “It’s too much as it was just 
before that great storm two years ago.” 

Sure enough, it grew darker and 
darker. The bridesmaids rushd from 
their homes to condole with the bride. 
The groom wandered  disconsolately 
through the rooms and discussed the 
situation with his best man. The ser- 
vants went about closing doors and 
windows. Presently the rain came, not 
in gusts, but in one tremendous down- 
pour. The bride fell to weeping, the 
mother was frantic; but at 6 o’clock 
the clouds broke and the rain stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun. The bride 
emerged from her room, the _brides- 
maids rushed home to dress, the caterer 
and florist appeared, and all went mer- 
rily until nearly 7, when the servants 
started to light up the house and found 
that the storm had destroyed the elec- 
trical connections. There was gas in 
neither church nor house, and the few 
lamps were wickless and chimneyless, 
for in the novelty of having all the 
houses in town furnished with the 
new light, lamps had been put away on 
high shelves. What could be done? 
There never, never had been such a 
ealamity at a wedding. Mrs Went- 
worth sobbed aloud as she considered 
the frightful outlook, and the bride sat 
in desperate silence in the darkness. 

Suddenly an usher had a bright idea. 
“T ean fix the church,” he exclaimed. 
“IT know a big store where they took 
down their large hanging lamps only 
last week and stored them in the lumber 
room. We can get them and hang them 
from the chandeliers, pull the vines 
down a little and they will look all 
right.” Instantly he rushed off with 
the other men to carry out the plan. 
Then the bridesmaid had a _ thought 
equally brilliant. 

“How many little glass lemonade 
cups have you? Only three dozen? 
Well, ask the caterer to send for about 
twenty dozen more and then somebody 
go down town and buy me heaps and 
heaps of tall wax candles.” 
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Nobody saw the connection between 
lemonade glasses and candles, but her 
orders were obeyed. When both arti- 
cles were at hand she went into the 
yard, filled the cups with wet, brown 
earth, and taking asters with rather 
short stems stuck three or four into 
each cup and placed the candle in the 
middle. The flowers drooped over the 
edge and stood up around the tall can- 
dle prettily, while the cups looked like 
bronze, with the earth showing through 
the glass. 

When dozens were ready, she put long 
regular rows across each mantel, behind 
the potted. ferns already in _ place, 
grouped some on the piano, and on each 
bookease, bracket and table in all the 
rooms. Everyone was anxious to see 
the effect, but she sternly prohibited 
any lighting, beyond what was actually 
necessary, till after the ceremony. 

The men came home from the church 
and announced that it looked very well, 
but that it still needed a little more 
light. 

“Very well!” said the ingenious 
bridesmaid, “this shall be a candle 
wedding. We .will put them in the 
chancel and organ loft and all of us 
girls will carry candles. It will be 
perfectly lovely!” 

It was quickly done, for luckily the 
house was near the church, and when 
the wedding march pealed out and the 
white-robed girls came in, each bearing 
her lighted taper, the effect was so 
becoming, lovely and unique that a loud 
murmur of admiration came from all 
over the church, while the tableau at 
the altar was something no one who 
saw it could ever forget. But the house 
was a vision of beauty, too. Guests who 
had seen ballrooms in Europe ex- 
claimed that there never had been any- 
thing there so beautiful as this. And 
when the bride went up to put on her 
traveling dress, she hugged her brides- 
maids eestatically. 

“No girl ever had such a pretty wed- 
ding,” she .exclaimed. “Everybody says 
the church was lovely and the house a 
perfect dream. I would not have had 
electrie light for the world! And you 
see my wedding did go off without a 
mishap after all, so there!” 


Jack Lonpon’s short stories are strong 
and interesting, notably the collection 
recently issued by Macmillan under the 
title The Faith of Men; $1.50. 


A Departure in Clothespins 


By Carroll Watson Rankin 


HEN the laundress demanded 

clothespins to hang out the first 

washing in the new home, the 
bride discovered that she had forgotten 
to purchase a supply. 

“Never mind,” said the young woman, 
promptly seizing her purse, “I’ll run to 
the nearest shop and get some—it won’t 
take fifteen minutes.” 

“How many do you want?” asked the 
clerk. “Shall I send them, or do you 
wish to take them?” 

“T think a dollar’s worth will do to 
start with,” returned the bride, placing a 
silver dollar on the counter. “I'll take 
them with me, please.” 

The clerk, suppressing a smile, began 
to take package after package of clothes- 
pins from the shelf behind him. When 
he had counted twenty, he made them 
into a square stack somewhat larger than 
an old-fashioned bandbox, and reached 
for paper and string. 

“Oh!” gasped the astonished bride. 
“Are all those pins for me? How many 
are there in each package?” 

“Three dozen—seven hundred and 
twenty altogether.” 

The bride turned pink. “Oh, good- 
ness!” she exclaimed, “I guess I could 
hang up all the clothes I ever owned 
with ten cents’ worth.” 

Of course the story leaked out. For 
years afterward, the young woman was 
so frequently reminded of the lavishness 
of her first order for clothespins that she 
considered “clothespin” almost the most 
objectionable word in the dictionary. 
The time arrived, however, when she felt 
really grateful for her experience with 
the inexpensive pin, and was glad to turn 
her knowledge to account. 

The young couple moved to California, 
where they found fuel expensive and 
kindling a positive luxury. At first, a 
whole quarter’s worth of the latter barely 
sufficed to build one small fire; but, by 
dint of strict economy and much exer- 
cise with a jackknife, the head of the 
household learned, in time, to make one 
quarter’s worth start one fire and a half. 

It was then that the young woman 
stepped in with the knowledge gained in 
her initial experience with clothespins. 
Californian pins cost exactly three times 
as much as the eastern article, but even 
at five cents a dozen, they proved cheaper 
than kindling; so, thereafter, all the fires 
were started with clothespins. 
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“A Garment of Praise” 


By Grace Murray Stephenson 


HE author of The Husband’s Share 
in the September number is to be 
congratulated on his honest confes- 

sions and the happy solution in his ease. 
But there are few men who have the 
time from work that teachers have. 
Also, in many cases, the husband has an- 
imals to care for, garden and lawn to 
keep, or other duties that leave him no 
time to help cook breakfast, etc. But if 
he tries, a man can lighten many a task 
for his wife in other ways than sharing 
it. It isn’t drying the dishes that helps 
(for probably they won’t be done her 
pet way and he will put half of them 
where they don’t belong), but it is the 
interest and thoughtfulness that lighten 
the task. It would help her just. as 
much if he would say, “I wish I had 
time to dry those dishes for you, dear.” 
(Be sure to add “for you, dear.”) 

Two lovers plan to share every task, 
if there be acknowledged tasks in 
their rose-colored dreams. Their highest 
ambitions are not what they will do, but 
what they will do together. And when 
stern reality proves how impractical 
such plans are, the reaction sets them 
farther apart than need be; and the 
woman who clings longer to the romance 
of courtship, wonders if life is worth 
while after all. A mutual interest is all 
that is practical in the present economic 
relation, except in rare cases like that of 
this writer, and it is sufficient. Let a 
woman show an intelligent interest in 
her husband’s business, be it hod carry- 
ing or ruling a nation, always guarding 
her tongue lest she be a modern Delilah; 
let a man make sympathetic inquiries 
as to the meanest of his wife’s duties, 
and the bond between them is so 
strengthened that they scarcely know 
their dreams have not literally come 
true. 

And each should remember that there 
is nothing like “the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.” I heard a 
good man say recently that he is afraid 
to tell his wife how really ideal she is 
(or he thinks she ‘is), for fear it would 
make her conceited! Now no woman, or 
man either, is satisfied to literally “let 
her own words praise her in the gates,” 
and it is as dishonest to withhold kind 
words, when earned, especially, as to 
refuse to pay a money debt—even worse, 
for kindness when unused, does not draw 
interest. 


A Lucky Boy 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


I’m such a very lucky boy, 
My fam’ly tell me so; - 

I’ve got my parents and three aunts 
And Uncle Ned, and Jo, 

My grown-up cousin, and they’re all 
Right in the house with me, 

To help about my bringing up, 
And teach me things, you see. 


Of course I’m lucky, and I’d like 
To please them every one; 

But sometimes it does seem as if 
’Twould be a lot of fun, 

*Bout once a year, to be a boy 
Whose fam’ly went away 

And didn’t come back home again 
Till almost night, next day. 


THe Yarp Pea—In the July Goop 
appears an article by 
Helen Lukens Jones about a string bean 
growing in the garden of Charles 
Richardson, Pasadena, California. Miss 
Jones writes of this bean as though it 
were something new and a great curios- 
ity. But the “bean,” as Miss Jones 
ealls it, is well known in Florida, hav- 
ing been grown here for years, and is 
called the yard pea, a more appropriate 
name, because it resembles the field or 
cowpea much more than the snap bean. 
To prepare the peas for table we snap 
them and boil with bacon until tender; 
or they may be cooked whole and 
chopped fine afterward. The flavor is 
somewhat sweet. The pods are very 
succulent and tender when gathered be- 
fore they attain their full length, which 
is from a half yard to a yard, hence the 
name “yard pea.” In its tender stage 
the pea has no strings, but as it ma- 
tures it becomes tough and fibrous. The 
seeds are very few, grow far apart in 
the hull, and when dry are of a reddish- 
brown color, and are very difficult to 
save for planting, owing to a small fly 
which deposits its larvae upon them 
while in the green stage. It grows riot- 
ously when given plenty of trellis room, 
and is very prolific, one or two vines 
often supplying a family throughout 
the spring and summer. Margaret 
Smith Graham. 


To Keep tHe Cotor of parsley, dip it 
for a minute or two in boiling water, 
then shake off the water and chop fine 
for the soup or sauce. 
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“I want to see the green fields, and the rocks and hills. It’s so lonesome here” 


From a painting by E. W. Deming 
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Illustrated from paintings and drawings by E. W. Deming 


quite like her life for these 

many years on the Colorado 

ranch. The two mules were 
now walking slowly, whisking off the 
flies with their tails, and flopping 
first one ear forward, then the other, 
with that appearance of intelligence 
so becoming to the mulish char- 
acter. 

The trail here wound around the 
edge of a small bluff in the prairie that 
flanked a little valley and the dry bed 
of a stream. There were no trees save 
a few cottonwoods waving in the dis- 
tance where the Cache la Poudre crept 
along its tortuous course. A bunch of 
sheep were grazing miles away. Here 
and there, horses and some cattle. For 
the rest, the unending prairie, now 
brown and parched, the short buffalo 
grass thoroughly “cured” as it stood— 


“Copyright 1904 by Herbert Myrick 


OTHER SANDERSON was driving homeward 
along the old Cherokee trail in the new Bain 
wagon in which she had taken a load of wheat 
to the elevator. 


It had been a long, hard pull, 


fine “feed” until spring rains should 


start new growth. The stillness of the 
plains was all pervading. The sun 
glared pitilessly, though the air was 
invigorating. 

At its slow progress, the trim wagon 
barely creaked. 

A peculiar sound gradually im- 
pressed itself upon Mrs Sanderson’s 
consciousness. Not nor yet 
screams, but a queer sort of moan— 
less than a man’s groan, yet as she 
came nearer, it seemed the saddest 
sound that ever reached her ears. 

“What on airth mote it be?” Mrs 
Sanderson said to herself, her wom- 
anly sympathies aroused. She was too 
experienced a pioneer to be alarmed. 
Peering Cown into the arroyo she 
finally caught sight of a pathetic 
figure. 


sobs, 
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A boy, clad in working clothes, was 
lying on the ground, squirming con- 
vulsively, tearing up the sparse grass 
roots with his hands, and uttering those 
sounds of anguish that had revealed 
his presence. 

Mrs Sanderson got out of the wagon, 
and silently made her way down the 
bluff. The boy, unaware of her pres- 
ence, now sat up, wiped his eyes with 
the bandage on his left hand, and 
gazed with longing rapture upon a 
soiled and faded photograph. 

“Oh, mother, mother, dear mother, 
whenever shall I see you agin,” he 
moaned to himself, now more gently, 
calmer. 

Mrs Sanderson was overcome. The 
mother instinct asserted itself. Her 
old figure, her homely face, blended 
into one grand sympathy as she softly 
stepped forward so that the sun cast 
her shadow where the lad could see it, 
and holding out her hands said with 
simple feeling : 

“My pore b’y, what is it?” 

He jumped away, blushing, covered 
with confusion. 

“T didn’t know anyone was round. 
T’ve been tryin’ to get away from 
ev’rybody. I’m—” 


“Ye be homesick, pore lad, I reckon,” 
she replied sympathetically, looking at 
him with heartfull eyes, her arms still 
outstretched in motherly entreaty. 

Trresistibly, as it were unconsciously 
drawn, the boy ran to her, she drew 
him to her breast, he collapsed and 
almost fainted. 

Not since her own son had died in 
the same position, years before, had 
she held a boy in his early teens—that 
age just before the flush of manhood 
which appeals so powerfully to the 
woman in the mother. 

She stroked his forehead tenderly 
with her rough hand. Tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

“What is it, laddie? Perhaps I can 
help ye a bit,” she whispered feelingly. 

“Oh, no, yer can’t,” he sobbed, but 
yet nestled more closely. 

“Tm—I’m homesick. I want my 
mother. I want to see the green 
fields, and the rocks and hills. It’s so 
lonesome here, all brown and _ flat. 
Ther’ ain’t no shore, nor waves, nor 
ships, nor trees. I can’t go swimmin’ 
as I uster in Maine—and I want my 
sister—and—and—I know I’m just a 
baby, but I can’t help it,” and he burst 
into uncontrollable sobs again. 
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Mrs Sanderson, too, cried gently. 

“I know jest how ye feel, bobby b’y. 
Thar, thar, rest aisy and cry all yer 
likes. Thar ain’t no one round,” she 
said warily, almost fiercely. 

And then she told him of her girl- 
hood home back in Missouri, and how 
she longed to see it, old as she was, 
“hut I never shall,” she sighed, with 
the pathetic resignation one so often 
discovers in the emigre. 

They were silent for a long time, 
comforting each other without words. 
Then the boy sat up. He looked at 
her and smiled. 

“You’re somethin’ like my mother, 
only diffrent,’ he said in boyish 
awkwardness. 

Ile put his arms around her neck, 


THE ARROYO 


kissed her cheek, then with uncon- 
scious grace helped her to rise. 

“Don’t yer never tell anyone, will 
yer?” he said, hesitatingly, as they 
reached the wagon. 

“No, nor ye nyther,” she answered, 
trying to laugh, and picked up the 
reins. 

“Well, I guess not,” Osgood smiled 
back and turned bravely toward town, 
whistling to keep up his courage. 

Mrs Sanderson drove along in a 
dream. She did not whistle. As the 


trail went down a slight decline, she 
turned around and watched as long 
as she could see the little figure trudg- 


ing townward. There was a wondrous 
light in her eyes, but what a longing 
at her old heart! 
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THE INCUBAT BABY 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


N the sunniest slope of the garden 

of Paradise the trees stand in 

long, pleasant rows. The air is 
always balmy, and the trees are forever 
in bloom with pink and white blos- 
soms. From a distance the trees look 
like apple trees but, close at hand, you 
see that the pink and white blossoms 
are little bows and streamers of ribbon 
and that the boughs are swaying gently 
with the weight of many dimpled 
babies. 

Walking gravely up and down be- 
neath the trees are kind old storks, and 
as they walk they turn their heads, 
looking upward to see where there may 
be a sweet pink and white baby ready 
to be carried away, out of the garden 
into the big, strange world. It is a 
vast garden, and there are many trees 
and many storks, and every moment 
there is a whirring of strong wings 
and a stork has passed out of the con- 
fines of the garden with the dearest 
gift that Heaven can give to woman. 


The storks are very grave and very 
careful, but that is because only storks 
of mature years are allowed to carry 
the precious babies. The younger 
storks may stand on one leg and watch 
their elders, or they may hop awk- 
wardly between the trees to amuse the 
babies, but they are never permitted 
to pick the babies from their leafy 
cradles, nor to attempt such a delicate 
undertaking as flying away with them 
into the outside world. 

But one day the very youngest of 
the storks got into mischief and before 
its elders knew what it was about it had 
flown into one of the trees. It tried 
to lift one of the biggest, plumpest, 
prettiest of the babies, but it was such 
a small stork it could not do more than 
make the baby sway to and fro on its 
branch, so it picked the very smallest 
baby on the tree, and carried it straight 
to the home of Mr and Mrs Vernon 
Fielding, and left it there rather 
unexpectedly. 
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If ever there was a surprised baby 
it was Marjorie Fielding. She did not 
care for the Vernon Fielding home in 
the least. She vastly preferred Para- 
dise ; it was far more comfortable, and 
she had just made a decision to return 
there immediately, when a very re- 
markable thing happened. It seemed 
to Marjorie that the Fieldings cared 
as little for her as she cared for the 
atmosphere of their home, for she was 
rolled in soft cotton, wrapped again 
and again in flannel cloths and a large 
man with soft hands carried her away. 

When she awoke she had an impres- 
sion that she must be back on her own 
twig in the garden of Paradise. ~ The 
air was soft and balmy and very warm, 
but when she opened her eyes every- 
thing was strange. There were no 
trees, no gently swaying branches, and 
no kindly old storks parading below 
her. Instead, she gazed into dozens 
of faces that peered at her curiously. 
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They were faces of men and women, 
and those in the back rows tried, by 
twisting and turning and peering 
through small openings, to get as clear 
a view as those in the front row had. 
There were all sorts of faces and they 
showed all sorts of emotions. Some 
expressed the most violent curiosity, 
some were softened by kindly pity, 
some wore expressions of disappoint- 
ment as if the show was not as inter- 
esting as they had expected, and some 
showed a certain weak disgust. 
Marjorie wondered lazily why they 
were there. Probably they were some 
amusement contrived by a mistaken 
person for her entertainment. If so, 
she wished the amusement discon- 
tinued ; it had too many eyes in it. 
“Isn’t it wonderful!” she heard one 
of the faces say. “Before the invention 
of incubators nearly every one of them 
died, and now they hardly lose one in 
ten,” and another said, disdainfully: 
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“And to think I paid me 
good money to see dis! I’m 
easy, | am. Come on, let’s 

go shoot the chutes,” but one 
face, a sweet face, said: 
“Poor, dear, sweet little 
baby. It makes my heart 
ache,” and Marjorie rather 
liked that face. She fixed 
her eyes on it and for the 
first time in her very few 
hours of life something in 
her own heart pulled toward 

a face. She wanted that face 

to stay there; it was motherly. That 
was it, the face was motherly, and deep 
in the small heart of Marjorie there 
was a desire to be mothered and loved, 
but the face passed on and never came 
back again. 

II 


From the first day the incubator 
people were proud of Marjorie. She 
was the smallest baby of all those in 
the long row of incubators ; “one pound 
and eight ounces when born,” the 
placard above her incubator said; but 
she grew rapidly. When she was six- 
teen days old she weighed two pounds, 
and after that you could see her grow. 
She slept a great deal, and was fed 
constantly and her crystal 
palace was like a little 
hothouse. 

For several days, shortly 
after her arrival, she was 
greatly worried by a man 
who seemed to have a de- 
sire to flirt with her. He 
stood near at hand all day, 
and hardly took his eyes . 
off her, and then only to 
examine the thermostat 
that regulated the heat in 
her nest. He seemed to be 
more anxious than the 
nurse that Marjorie should 
not be baked too brown, 
and from time to time, he 
made ridiculous passes at 
her with his hands or 
screwed his face into pecu- 
liar shapes that sought to be amusing. 
It was most disconcerting. 

Marjorie tried to appear unconscious 
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of all his antics. When 
she could not avoid looking 
at him she stared at him 
coldly, but that did not 
seem to dishearten him. 
Even a cold glance filled 
him with joy, and once, 
when she was preparing a 
little ery and had screwed 
her face into the prescribed 
shape, he grasped the at- 
tendant by the arm and 
exclaimed: “She’s smiling! 
Isn’t she smiling?” Mar- 
jorie was quite ashamed, he was so 
idiotically ecstatic. She learned later 
that he was her father, and that for 
some reason fathers have a right to do 
that sort of thing. In fact, it is rather 
nice when one gets used to it. 

But the great day was the day of 
her mother’s coming. The nurse had 
prepared Marjorie for it. “Little girl,” 
she had said, “your mother is coming 
to-day.” 

Marjorie watched closely for her 
mother all that day. She scanned the 
faces that came and went, picking out 
those she thought might be her mother, 
but she could not be sure, for they all 
passed by. All the faces she chose 
were kind young faces, and she was 

rather surprised when her 
mother finally came. She 
did not recognize her for 
quite a while. 

A tall lady came to the 
incubator in company with 
the nurse. She examined 
the incubator carefully, and 
asked a great many ques- 
tions about =temperature, 
the sanitation, alimenta- 
tion and digestion and other 
scientific things. She exam- 
ined the record chart care- 
fully, and asked the nurse 
if Marjorie’s weight was 
not increasing less than the 
proper average, and when 
the nurse assured her that 
Marjorie was surpassing the 
average she objected to 

that and said she had no desire for 


her to grow so rapidly she would be 


soft and pulpy. Then she examined 
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the nurse carefully and critically re- 
garding her experience with babies, and 
all the while she made notes in a small 
memorandum book. She copied every- 
thing on the record chart, and asked 
to have Marjorie weighed, and put the 
weight down in the little memorandum 
book. 

“I wish to be very careful and 
exact,” she said, “for I am her mother, 
and if I do not look after these things 
no one will,” and Marjorie knew this 
was her mother. She waited patiently 
for the preliminaries to be completed 
so that the real mother business could 
begin, but her mother must have been 
very busy that day, 
for she went away 
without being really 
introduced to Mar- 
jorie. 

Marjorie was dis- 
appointed. She had 
become used to being 
regarded as an en- 
tertainment for the 
faces that passed by, 
and she had become 
accustomed to have 
the incubator people 
regard her as a Case 
—a most interesting 
Case, to be sure, but 
still a Case—but she 
did not like to have 
her mother 
upon her merely as a 
Statistic. 

Her mother came 
after that, almost 
daily for a week, and 


then not so fre- 


quently. It was not 


oe h 
necessary, for the And to think t ae 5 old good money to 


statisties showed 
that Marjorie was progressing favor- 
ably, and Mrs Fielding was a very busy 
woman. She believed in the broad life 
for women, and a woman broadens her 
life by stepping out of the home occa- 
sionally. The home is better for it. 
When the woman is not a slave to the 
home, the home becomes an ennobled 
place, and the woman who can step 
out and bring back culture and knowl- 
edve and broader views of life and 
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things, is the only woman who can raise 
the home to the level of the man’s life. 
Science and system work wonders in 
the home, as well as in the office of the 
business man. 

Mrs Fielding was not a slave to the 
home. I would sign her certificate of 
freedom myself. Neither did she look 
upon Marjorie as a necessary evil. She 
was glad and proud to be a mother, 
and she loved Marjorie, and wished to 
do all that is in a mother’s power for 
her, but she knew that many of the 
old notions about babies were mistaken 
ideas. The incubator itself proved 
that. Science and system are far more 
efficacious than 
much of the old- 
fashioned gran- 
ny’s twaddle. 
With the help of 
educated minds 
Mrs Fielding 
meant to give 
Marjorie an ideal 
mother’s care. 

Marjorie didn’t 
care much for 
the broader life 
herself. She was 
incorrigibly like 
other babies. She 
wanted to be fed 
when she was 
hungry, to sleep 
when she was 
sleepy and to be 
loved and moth- 
ered and petted 
whenever she 
was not hungry 
nor sleepy, and 
whatevera 
nickel-plated in- 
cubator may be 
able to do, it is not an adept at kissing. 
It may exude balmy temperature better 
than an old-style open fireplace, but it 
is a failure at wrapping its warm, soft 
arms around a baby, and pressing its 
cheek against a tiny, satin cheek. The 
very cast-ironess of its construction 
prevents it from lifting the infant high 
in the air until coos and crows of baby 
laughter tell of unsystematic, unscien- 
tifie joy. So Marjorie adopted the fly. 
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The fly came one day and alighted 
on the glass door of her crystal case 
and winked its wings at her, and she 
blinked her eyes at it, and after that 
they understood each other perfectly. 
It knew she wanted to be amused, and 
it knew it was an amusing fellow. It 
had a clever trick of shaking hands 
with itself under its coat tails, and as 
long as she knew it, it never mentioned 
a statistic, and although it walked all 
over the thermostat, it disdained to 
look at the figures. Marjorie and the 
fly became good 
friends. There 
was something 
very human 
about the fly, far 
more than about 
the constantly 
passing faces of 
the sightseers, or 
the prim, statis- 
tical nurse, or 
even the system- 
atic, broadened 
Mrs Fielding, 
and one day it 
slipped into the 
incubator and 
alighted on Mar- 
jorie’s lips, and 
kissed her. 

Shortly after 
the seandalized 
nurse assassin- 
ated the fly, and 
Marjorie would 
have mourned 


the pillow. She raised her head a 
very little but could see nothing, but 
as soon as her head fell back the thing 
moved again. She was sure it moved, 
and she waited quietly, and again it 
moved. ‘This time there seemed to be 
two of the things. It was puzzling, 
for the nurse never allowed anything 
interesting inside the case. 

Marjorie lay low, and presently, up, 
up, into her range of vision crept a 
little pink and white affair with five 
short, plump branches, and just behind 

it arose another. 
She cooed with 
pleasure. 

The things 
seemed quite 
tame and = un- 
afraid, and they 
came nearer un- 
til they stood 
quite upright on 
plump white 
branches. Mar- 
jorie reached out 
her dimpled 
hands, which 
wandered a little 
uncertainly in 
the air, wavering 
to and fro, until 
one came in con- 
tact with one of 
the plump, mys- 
terious things. 
She grasped it 
firmly, and it 
was soft and 


deeply but for a **She made notes in a small memorandum book”’ pleasant to the 


new companion 
she discovered a little while afterward. 

It was shortly before she was suffi- 
ciently incubated to leave her glass 
prison, and she was fine and plump, 
and had begun to roll over and bump 
her head against the glass, surprising 
herself greatly, for. she could not see 
the glass. If she had stayed a little 
longer she would have been afraid to 
move at all, for wherever there was 
nothing to be seen there might be that 
hard, smooth wall that hurt her. 

She was lying flat on her downy 
pillow one morning, watching the faces, 
when something stirred at the foot of 


touch, 

The crowd of faces paused and 
increased in number. They seemed 
greatly interested as she tried to catch 
the thing, and one old man offered to 
bet she would catch it. He was 
immensely tickled when she did and 
grinned delightedly. Marjorie _ held 
fast to her captive. She pondered 
what she should do with it, and finally 
decided that it must be edible. She 
drew it closer -to her face, and it 
resisted and tugged to get away, but 
she dragged it on relentlessly. 

It was a hard fight. The old man 
coached her, cheering her on to fresh 
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‘*But he was afraid to do anything that might affect the beautifully correct procession of figures 
on the chart’”’ 


endeavors, and, thus encouraged, she 
made one great final effort and pulled 
the soft pink thing into her lips, and 
the old man laughed long and loud 
and wiped his eyes. 

“Look at her!” he cried. “Just 
look at her! Ain’t she a picter for 
you? I knowed she’d get it, she’s grit 
clean through.” 

A small boy, excited by the size of 
the crowd, pushed his way to the front 
and looked, and then turned away, 
indignant. “Huh!” he _ exclaimed 
scornfully, “’tain’t nut’in’ but a kid 
got its toe in its mout’!” 

During her last days in the incu- 
bator Marjorie and her feet became fast 
friends. All the long period of her 
loneliness was forgotten in this new 
companionship. Never were there 
more accommodating playmates than 
those two gentle twins, for they seemed 
to be twins, they were so much alike 


in size and appearance. They never 
forced themselves forward. When 
Marjorie wanted to sleep the feet lay 
quietly at the foot of the pillow, but 
the moment she felt like playing they 
crept upward and stood enticingly in 
her sight. Sometimes she played with 
one, and sometimes with the other, 
and whichever was not needed curled 
up snugly out of sight and waited 
patiently until it was needed. 

They had glorious times together. 
Usually she had no trouble in catching 
a foot when she wanted it, but some- 
times they played a little game with 
her, and dodged about just beyond her 
reach, coaxing her to catch them, and 
eluding her hands by the smallest part 
of an inch, but this only made the fun 
more riotous, and one of them always 
ended the game by letting itself be 
captured. 


But one day a wonderful thing hap- 
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** Little attentions in the way of small powders 
administered in a teaspoon”’ 


pened to Marjorie. The nurse and the 
manager came to Marjorie’s incubator, 
and consulted the chart, and weighed 
Marjorie and pinched her arms and 
legs to see whether they were firm and 
solid, and after that the air in the 
incubator lost a little of its warmth 
every day, until it was as cool as the 
air of the great outside world. 

Marjorie was playing the foot game 
when the end came. She had not the 
least idea that anything of the sort was 
going to happen. No one thought of 
consulting her convenience in the 
matter. 

Virst her father and mother ap- 
peared, and she might have known that 
something unusual was on foot if she 
had thought about it, for they had 
never before visited Marjorie simul- 
taneously, but Marjorie was too deeply 
in the foot game to pay attention to 
parents. Parents were a necessity, but 
the foot game was a joy. 

The nurse, who often did unaccount- 
able things to Marjorie, did the most 
unaccountable of all. She took Mar- 
jorie from her bed on the soft pillow 


and dressed her in stiff new garments, 
and enfolded her in blankets and capes 
until she was like a bundle of soft 
cloths, with only a little peephole for 
her eyes, and then, with cruelty un- 
thought of, she handed her bodily to 
Mrs Fielding. Marjorie objected. She 
foresaw some trick in all this. She 
raised her voice and protested, but they 
covered her face with a soft white veil. 
Marjorie indignantly went to sleep. 
When she awoke the world had 
changed. She was in a strange foreign 
land, where the walls were of white 
and blue tiles, and the ceiling was 
white, and the floor was covered with 
soft rugs. It may have been beautiful 
but it was not home. There was no 


incubator. 


There were charts and sterilizers and 
scales and thermometers and every- 
thing necessary for a highly system- 
atized and scientific nursery, but there 
Was no incubator, and there was no 
long line of impertinent, curious faces, 
constantly passing and _ constantly 
changing. Marjorie was homesick. 


Mrs Fielding made the first entry on 


a brand new chart, with triumphant 
satisfaction. She epitomized Marjorie 
in an array of dates and figures. To 
Mrs Fielding and Chiswick, the new 
nurse, all was well so long as the chart 
was normal. . When the figures on the 
chart were abnormal they considered 
that the baby in the crib had trans- 
gressed the laws of system and science, 
and they paid her little attentions in 
the way of small powders administered 
in a teaspoon. 

Marjorie missed the nickel-plated 
trimmings of her incubator and she 
longed to see the procession of faces 
that she had seen so often. She would 
have given two degrees of temperature 
and three respirations just to have a 
fat, greasy East Side washlady beam 
upon her as in the incubator days. 
Even the occasional visits of her father 
became a joy. She hoped he would be 
sufficiently weak-minded to take her in 
his arms, but he was afraid to do any- 
thing that might affect the beautifully 
correct procession of figures on thie 
chart. She tried to soften Chiswick 
with smiles, and betray her father wit! 
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gurgles, and she even attempted to 
astonish her mother by assuming a 
high temperature and a low pulse, but 
all she got was a disreputable chart 
record and a dose of white powder. 

She lay back and puckered up her 
chin and yelled a good, healthy baby 
yell. Chiswick entered it on the chart. 
She added a disparaging remark to the 
effect that the cry was for “no apparent 
reason.” It was an insult, and Mar- 
jorie considered it one. 

Where were the pink and white 
playfellows? A ripple shook the white 
of her lace-decked skirt; two lumps 


arose in it; they pushed upward higher 
and higher until the skirt slid back, 
and peeping over its edge came ten 
rosy toes that twinkled at her mischiev- 
ously. Marjorie held out her hands 
appealingly, and the two plump feet, 
that had not dared to venture into the 
atmosphere of the scientific nursery, 
cast aside their hesitation, and met the 
waiting hands half way. 

“Sakes alive!” exclaimed Chiswick, 
“if the child isn’t trying to put both 
its feet in its mouth!” 

* Marjorie lay in blissful content; she 
had found human companionship. 


( To be Continued) 


A Secret 


By Grace G. Bostwick 


Such a darling little secret I just 
heard, 
Mind you, a secret but for two, 
And I dare not whisper e’en one little 
word 
To anyone at all excepting you. 
There’s a blossom, white and pink and 
very small, 
It’s a da hush, you must be awful 
still, 
A baby wee and sleepy, that can hardly 
see at all, 
And she’s come to stay—if so the 
angels will. 


How did she come? Why, down from 
God’s own sky, 
Clasp’d round by angels’ wings so soft 
and warm; 
In her pink cheeks the sweetest dimples 
lie, 
The angels kissed them there to ward 
off harm, 
And all her hair is spun in softest rings 
Of angels’ gold—the brightest ever seen, 
And when she coos, her guardian angel 
sings, 
She smiles, because they bless her in 
her dream. 
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The nightmare of timid Theodore after spending an afternoon with his mother selecting wall-papers 
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N the main road in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, a short distance 
from the station, may be seen 
two buildings of historic interest—the 
Derby academy, built more than a 
century ago, and the old meeting 
house, built in 1681, now the oldest 
place of worship in use in the country. 
Standing well above the road that runs 
in front of them, and kept in place by 
a high retaining wall, these buildings 
testify to the bygone time when the 
road turned aside and encircled the 
foot of thé. hill which it has now in 
part replaced. 

It was on ground at present occupied 
by this road that a small colonial 
cottage was built somewhere between 
1660 and 1680. A persistent tradition 
asserts that when the carpenters were 


A Seventeenth Century Cottage 


By Louis C. Cornish 


at work on the oak frame of the old 
meeting house they kept their tools in 
this cottage, and the tradition alone 
warrants the statement that the little 
building antedates 1681. ‘This suffices 
to put the little homestead among the 
oldest houses in the United States. 
But, interesting as it is merely on 
account of its age, the little building 
appeals to us far more strongly be- 
cause it represents a type of early 
colonial homestead of which but few 
examples survive to-day. This is ap- 
parent when we recall the picture that 
usually rises before our imagination 
when a colonial house is mentioned. 
In fancy we see, not a homestead, but 
a mansion. A broad porch runs across 
the front of it. A stately avenue 
shaded by ancient trees leads from the 
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A corner of the dining room, showing the wainscot 


roadway. The atmosphere of these 
idealized pictures bespeaks more than 
colonial comfort. It presents a colo- 
nial affluence that was found only 
in the later days of the colonies, and 


then in widely separated-and favored 


sections. Great manor houses, it is 
true, were built along the shores of the 
James river, in Virginia, and upon 
the banks of the Hudson. <A _ few 
survivals still may be seen in the 
region of Narragansett bay. 


But familiar as these splendid homes 
are to us in the stories of the period 
before the revolution, they were scarcely 
more numerous in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than are the fabulous city palaces 
and the country seats of our wealthiest 
citizens in modern days. And in the 
seventeenth century, it must be remem- 
bered, they hardly existed at all. Both 
in the seventeenth and in the eight- 
eenth centuries the great majority of 
our forefathers lived in much simpler 


The great fireplace in the dining room 
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CENTURY 


COTTAGE 


A view of the parlor 


dwellings. These of necessity con- 
formed to the narrow margin of their 
means, just as our apartment and 
tenement houses and suburban cottages 
conform to our present industrial con- 
ditions. And since in the study of 
not 


colonial history our interest is 
awakened by what was exceptional so 
much as it is by what was the usual 
setting of life, we welcome every oppor- 
tunity to look beyond the two centuries 
which divide us from the early days of 


the colonies. Such an opportunity is 
given us by this little colonial cottage. 

The little building has thrice been 
moved. Sawn into two. sections, it 
safely traveled, since it came into the 
possession of the present owner, over 
the highroad to a spot somewhat 
nearer its first location. Here it stands 
to-day, well back from the road, under 
the shelter of hillside, and sur- 
rounded by the high elm trees for 
which Hingham is noted. Here its 
massive chimney still appears to the 
casual observer to be cheerfully out of 
all proportion to the fire which so 
sinall a house could need. And here 
its tiny windows, and its general air of 
comfort,, tempt the visitor to see for 
himself the kind of home his fourth 
great grandfather built when his 
fourth great-grandmother decided to 
sct up housekeeping. 


Passing through the trellis covered 
doorway, where hospitable seats invite 
him to rest while his host is answering 
the summons of a big brass door 
knocker, the visitor finds himself in a 
tiny entry. Directly before him the 
stairs mount steeply to the second floor. 
For the moment declining their invita- 
tion, he enters to the left, to find him- 
self in a large sitting room. The side 
toward the chimney is wainscoted to 
the ceiling. On the walls he sees a few 
family portraits belonging to the pres- 
ent owner. Back of this sitting room 
is the old-time “downstairs bedroom,” 
now used for a library. 

At the right of the entry, the 
visitor finds himself in a long parlor, 
where his interest perhaps will center 
around the fireplace. Here may be 
seen the colonial wall-cupboard, which 
for saving space and adding beauty 
might well be copied into our modern 
chimney places. And here too may be 
found the’ door leading into the. glory 
hole, which was at once the vegetable 
cellar, the ice chest; and the safe 
deposit vault of our ancestors. This 
was not, as it might at first appear to 
be, waste space. In order to gain the 
thickness of brick wall needed for the 
deep ovens, and for the fireplaces in 
three rooms, it was necessary to build 
the massive chimney in a shape not 
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The upstairs hall 


unlike a pyramid, very broad at the 
base and sloping at a sharp angle to 
the roof, which it must be remembered 
was only a story and a half from the 


ground. This left in the middle of 
the chimney a considerable space, con- 
ical in shape, and broad enough at the 
bottom to make a sizable and conven- 
ient storeroom. In the winter it kept 
the vegetables from freezing; in the 
summer it kept the milk and butter 
cool. And throughout the year the 
family valuables here were safe from 
fire. This glory hole is lighted dimly 
by a bullseye glass, one of the port- 
hole lights from Commodore Far- 
ragut’s famous battleship, which, let 
into the chimney near the roof, gives 
a faint streak of light high above the 
visitor’s head. As he stands in this 
queer little brick closet, which meas- 
ures four by six feet, he remembers 
that it is fireproof, warm in the winter 
and cool in summer. He remembers, 
too, what he pays every year for his safe 
deposit box and for his ice. It may be 
that the visitor will sigh for the return 


of the glory hole, and 
the simple way of liv- 
ing it represented. 

He will be cheered 
again, however, when 
he looks at the fire- 
place in the dining 
room and recalls that 
long ago this room 
served also for the 
kitchen. Before him 
are all the appliances 
with which his great- 
great - grandmothers 
worked early and late. 
Across the throat of 
the chimney a stout 
iron bar, fastened se- 
curely into the brick, 
supported the heavier 
kettles when such 
work as soap making 
was in progress. The 
crane was filled in the 
old days, as it is in 
the picture, with the 
lighter pots and ket- 
tles which served for 
the boilings. At the 

back of the fireplace are the two 
oven doors. ‘These were opened with 
pokers, and long-handled shovels were 
used for handling the loaves of bread. 
The room is only six feet high from 
floor to ceiling. It measures sixteen 
feet by eight. When he remembers 
what these dimensions mean the visitor 
begins to pity those women of long 
ago who cooked by this open fireplace 
in the hot New England summer. His 
thought turns back gratefully to his 
own kitchen, with its screened doors 
and windows, furnished as it is with 
gas range or oil stove, a room in which 
his women folk.may do their work with 
comparative comfort. But as a dining 
room, the old kitchen leaves nothing 
to be desired. The walls, ceiled with 
broad hewn boards, the huge fireplace, 
the little curtained windows, have a 
charm not easily forgotten. 

Leaving the Jower floor and climbing 
the steep stairs, the visitor finds one 
large and two small bedrooms, a bath- 
room and storage space. The roof al 
the back of the house has been raised 
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CENTURY COTTAGE 


The sitting room 


all the way along by two dormer addi- 
tions, put on at different times, making 
more room for modern needs. Between 
the oak rafters the roof has been plas- 
tered, and the rafters themselves have 
been oiled until they are in color a dull 
rich brown. The partitions between 


two of the rooms and the hall have not 
heen carried to the roof. Instead, a grill 
work has been set above them, which 
gives a circulation of air between the 
windows and the skylight. This detail 
might well be copied in all one-story- 
and-a-half houses, for it insures much 
of the comfort of a higher ceiling. 
The furnishings, inherited, or gath- 
ered with greatest care, by the present 
owner, in a remarkable degree pre- 
serve the spirit of the bygone period 
which the little house bespeaks. Will- 
ingly would the visitor linger, but, 
“The little road says Go, 
The little house says Stay.” 


Surely this little house has “no word 
but stay.” Yet, the little road that 
leads back to the highway has its mes- 
sage too. Perhaps, as the visitor again 
takes up his journey, some suggestion 
from this old colonial home may travel 
with him to the home where he himself 
is living. He has furnished it with 
many things he did not want. He has 
wanted many furnishings that he 
might as well have had, if only he had 
known where to buy them. Gladly 
would he produce in his own home 
something of this colonial charm, if 
he knew in what qualities it consists. 
Perhaps the peculiar charm of this 
cottage may lie in two characteristics, 
its home feeling and its simplicity. 
And homelikeness and simplicity may 
still be had for the seeking by those 

have the will and courage to 
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** Sat by the front window the day before Thanksgiving "’ 


A Turkey Indeed 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 


Mr Snell—the man 
with the hook nose and the tall 
hat—he never goes out of his 
house except on Wednesdays between 
1 and 2 o’clock.” Miss Gale, tall, thin 
and gray-haired, sat by the front 
window the day before Thanksgiving 
looking out at the passers-by in com- 
pany with a friend from another part 
of the country. “That old lady behind 
him is Miss Slats; her bones are awful 
brittle, she broke herself in three places 
last winter.” 
Miss Gale paused 


impressively ; 


toddington was proud of its oddities. 

“Who is that Jittle thin woman 
that’s hurrying so?” asked Mrs Bail- 
iwick, a large person, with fat hands, 
shining black hair and an unmistakable 
air of Spending the Day. 

“Oh, that’s Mrs Rose; she always 
walks that way, sort of smiling ani 
catching her breath. That stout man 
that’s stopped to speak to her is her 
Uncle Porter—much good his moncy 
has ever done her, I reckon! Every- 
one thought he’d provide for her when 
his wife died and he moved into tlie 
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town, winter before last; she’s all the 
kin he has. I wonder if he’s going to 
ask ’em to Thanksgiving dinner, after 
all. Mrs Rose is the one I told you 
about, that has the invalid husband and 
three children and doesn’t eat any 
meat. None of the family eat any; 
they all went vegetarian last summer.” 

“Well, I can’t say I set so much 
store by meat myself,” said Mrs Bail- 
iwick slightingly. “There are times 
when I wouldn’t care if I never saw it 
again.” 

“Oh, but this is very different,” 
returned Miss Gale eagerly. After two 
hountiful helpings of hot corned beef 
at the just-finished noonday meal, Mrs 
Railiwick’s present attitude toward 
“meat” was comprehensible. “The 
loses are vegetarian on principle. I 
tried to make Angeline eat a bit of 
sicak the other day—she’s only six— 
and you ought to have seen the way 
that little thing set her lips. I don’t 
know about Jameson—he sets up to be 
like the others, but he’d eat most any- 
thing on the face of the earth,I reckon ; 
most boys will. But Coral—that’s the 
oldest one—she read a piece at the last 
chureh social, called ‘Our dumb friends, 
and how we repay them.’ It made 
your blood run cold describing the way 
the creatures are slaughtered.” Miss 
Gale stopped uncomfortably. “It’s one 
of the things you always hate so to 
hear about for fear you'll get to think- 
ing that way too.” 

“T wouldn’t,” stated Mrs Bailiwick 
stolidly. “I was brought up on a farm, 
and I eall critters, critters. There’s 
nothing that sickens me so as all this 
animal talk you read everywhere now- 
alavs, making *em like humans. 
don’t care whether a cow has leanin’s 
being a Baptist or a Presbyterian; all 
I want is that she should give good 
milk, and plenty of it.” 

Miss Gale waived the question. 
“Mrs Rose is a splendid cook; she can 
mess up most anything so as it'll seem 
like something else—mock oysters and 
mock veal and nut cutlets and pars- 
nip chops. You’d think you were 
eating meat to look at it. Of course, 
the taste’s different.” 


TURKEY 
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“Won't she have turkey for Thanks- 
giving?” 

“Tf asked her that the other day. I 
know Mr Rose’s sister’s family are 
coming from out of town. I told her 
I wouldn't consider it a Thanksgiving 
party without a turkey; it’s like bring- 
ing up your children without any 
religion when you go back on all your 
old traditions and what your fore- 
fathers did, and she said: ‘Why, Miss 
Gale, I’m going to have a turkey! 
But when I asked her if they were 
going to kill Browngeorge—that’s the 
gobbler they have, little Angeline 
named it—she said they’d ’most as 
soon thinking of eating Angeline. She 
said she was going to have a vegetarian 
turkey. ‘Oh, yes, says I, ‘I suppose 
you'll have something all chopped up 
in a dish and call it what you please,’ 
and she says: ‘No, I'll have it setting 
straight up the table with legs and 
wings, same as anybody’s turkey! I 
promised Mr Rose and the children,’ 
and her eyes looked sort of pretty and 
mischievous, the way they used before 
she got faded out with so much work. 
But how she’s going to do it I don’t 
know.” 

Little Mrs Rose, as it happened, had 
been pondering at this eleventh hour 
upon the same question on her way 
home from finishing some sewing. She 
had now a flush on her face that came 
from meeting Uncle Porter. He had 
not invited her for Thanksgiving, and 
neither had she invited him, though as 
a solitary person in spite of his riches 
he should perhaps have had a hold on 
her sympathy. She could not get over 
that proud little feeling of resentment 
toward him, notwithstanding her con- 
ventional greeting. His prosperous 
presence in the town, his large business 
arrangements, the “property” he was 
always buying, seemed to set an 
invidious emphasis before the world on 
the family poverty, a slight put on 
those dear ones through her, his niece 
and only relative. She was staunchly 
self-respecting; she would have died 
rather than ask him for money, but she 
marveled, as one human being at 
another, that he should have much 
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and contentedly see others have so 
little. 

For her own slender, toiling self she 
eared nothing, but how he could be 
oblivious to the needs of her ailing 
husband and the claims of the children 
was something which her gentle soul 
found it hard to forgive. Sick people 
and “children”—in which name she 
included all youth—represented the 
divine call to 
Mrs Rose. She 
was herself a 
very fount of 
pity and protec- 
tion ; with all the 
work that came 
upon her she 
could yet find 
time for little 
offices of service 
for a sick neigh- 
bor; she couldn’t 
have stayed 
away; and as for 
“children,” noth- P 
ing was too good for chil- 
dren, nothing too much to 
do for them; that their 
lives should have the oppor- 
tunity their elders lacked. 

For years she had set her 
heart on the equipment of a 
college education for Coral, 
but all her efforts to save 
had fallen far short of the 
mark, and the girl was 
nearly sixteen. When the 
mother thought of her 
pretty, clever child descend- 


idea had pleased her husband, a kind, 
gentle, elderly man, who was popularly 
supposed to have never said a cross 
word to his wife or family, in spite of 
suffering from an uncataloged dis- 
ease indefinitely alluded to as Mr 
Rose’s “trouble,” which permitted him 
no exertion greater than occasional 
walks to the Roddington postoffice with 
intermediate relapses. 

Mrs Rose’s ardor for 
vegetarianism had not 
proceeded from abstract 
principle, but to uphold 
her husband in obeying 
the doctor’s mandate to 
abstain from flesh, 
though no one knew 
what a relief it was to 
her tender heart not to 
have chickens killed in 
her doorway, nor to fee! 
a personal responsibility 
for the little calf led 
along the roadside. She 
had been glad to picture 
a bloodless turkey, 
brown-skinned and ma- 
jestic, a true exponent 
of Thanksgiving, though 
it seemed now a tiringly 
small and futile thing to 
have to think so hard 
about. If it were for 


for some real, lasting 
good, now—! She had 
a rooted fashion of hurl- 
ing prophecy ahead of 
her and then inspira- 
tionally girding herself 


ing to her own life of a tn front of the kitchen mirror to catch up to the marks 


household drudge, or taking 

in sewing, her soul seemed to faint 
within her. What did she live for if 
not to fight for the future of her 
children? Uncle Porter’s cheap wish 
for a pleasant Thanksgiving was like a 
gratuitous slap in the face from fate, 
momentarily staggering. 

She tried to fix her mind on the 
turkey, a smaller impracticability in 
lieu of the larger one, promised to an 
implicitly believing household in a 
moment of expensiveness, when it 
seemed as if she could be Providence 
enough to make up for anything. The 


of fulfillment. This time 
by some unexplained hitch, the inspira- 
tion that she had counted upon ha 
failed her. She couldn’t seem to gird 
herself up. 

“What makes you look so tired, 
mamma?” asked Coral, as her mother 
came in and dropped into a chair. 
Coral herself, a thin girl with bi¢ 
black eyes and ruffled hair, was stan:- 
ing in front of the kitchen mirror, tlic 
limp front of her shirt waist spike! 
with pins, engaged in alternately trii- 
ming with their aid a mangy Dlack 
beaver hat, and jamming it on her 
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head to view with disfavor each seg- 
ment of her handiwork. 

“Oh, I’m not tired!” Mrs Rose’s 

tone jauntily pushed fatigue from her, 
as she rose and began to change her 
raiment for working garb, hovering in 
and out of the adjoining bedroom. 
“I wish you could have a new hat, 
Coral—sometime! You'll have to put 
it away now, and get out the pie board 
and flour and 
things for me. I 
see you've cooked 
the pumpkin. It 
was a good thing 
| finished Miss 
Varnum’s dress 
this morning, it 
vives me plenty 
of time. I sup- 
pose your papa’s 
resting now. 
Did you give 
him his seram- 
bled wheat at 
noon ?” 

“Why yes, of 
course I did, I 
always do. What 
are you going 
into that pantry 
for? Now that’s 
so like you; you 
tell me to do 
things and then 
you try and do 
‘em too. That’s 
what uses you up. _ 
It’s silly.” Coral’s 
tone was merely” — 
dispassionate. = 

“Coral, the 
only thing that’s 
tiring me is trying to make that 
turkey. I can’t think of a thing, and 
I've been at it for a week.” 

“Neither can I,” said Coral easily, 
pushing her parent one side as she 
slammed the required articles down on 
the kitchen table. “I thought you 
were very foolish to promise it. Now 
papa expects it;-he says he has sat 
down opposite to Thanksgiving turkey 
for fifty-two years, and it’s bad luck 
to break through a custom.” 

“Yes, I know; that’s why I’m 
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speaking to you. I should think after 
all the time you’ve been at the high 
school, Coral, you’d have some ideas.” 
Mrs Rose spoke feelingly. “You might 
suggest something.” 

“All right,” said Coral impersonally. 
She started off with rushing glibness. 
“You might make a bag of brown seer- 
sucker and stuff it with bran and tie it 
in two places to make a head and a 
body and a tail 
and stand it on 
two sticks; you 
might make a 
framework and 
glue peanuts on 
it; you might 
train Brown- 
george to sit ona 
platter; you 
might pile up 
potatoes or any 
old thing and 
placard ’em: 
“This is a turkey’ ; 
you might—” 

“For mercy’s 
sake! Do stop,” 
said Mrs _ Rose 
laughing. She 
looked at her 
child admiringly. 
“What an imag- 
ination you do 
have, Coral! You 
might make a 
writer for the 
magazines some 
day, if—if you 
had advantages.” 
She forced her 
mind away from 
the stinging 
thought to the matter in hand. Coral 
had unwittingly given her a clue; one 
word suggested the rest to her quick 
perception. 

She got out a bushel basket of pota- 
toes, filled an enormous preserving 
kettle with cold water and moved her 
chair . between them, dropping each 
potato in the kettle as she pared it. 
The length of the operation at last 
struck Coral, amidst her own work of 
mashing and straining pumpkin. She 
looked at her mother curiously. 
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turkey was of mashed potatoes”’ 


“What you paring such a lot for? 
We won’t want as many as that, with 
all Aunt Emmy’s folks.” 

“Oh, yes, we will,” said Mrs Rose, 
paring steadily on. 

“Well, we'll never eat ’em all,” said 
Coral, still protesting. 

“Maybe not,” returned the mother, 
with an enigmatic smile. When the 
caldron was finally hoisted on the stove 
to boil, she started in on the rest of 
the Thanksgiving preparations. Mrs 
Rose was not only a good cook, but she 
was incredibly swift in her exercise of 
the culinary power. Pans of biscuit 
were evolved as by magic, rows of pies 
and doughnuts materialized, crimson 
cranberries cooled into jelly and celery 
whitened crisply in water, as she flitted 
here and there, and patted and pulled 
and floured and stirred, directing Coral 
expeditiously the while. Little Ange- 
line came in to play with a piece of 
dough and a toy pie board, and Mr 
Rose wandered in and out, jocosely 
admiring, and exasperatingly in the 
way. The kitchen was filled with the 
simple trophies of Mrs Rose’s skill 
before she finally lifted the big caldron 
of potatoes with Coral’s help, and 
carried it over to the sink. Coral 
watched her. 

“You’re not going to mash all 
those 

“Yes, Iam. No, you needn’t help. 
I know how I want ’em.” 

“You’ve got ’em awful stiff,” said 
Coral after a while. “Don’t you need 
more milk ?” 

“No. Angeline, you run in the sit- 
ting room to your papa, it’s too hot in 
here. Coral, get the large, deep platter 
for me.” 

Coral looked her wonder, but got the 
long oval dish. Mrs Rose filled the 
curved bottom with the mashed pota- 
toes, a spoonful at a time, pressing it 
down with a wooden paddle into a 
boat-shaped mass. Then she went to 
a saucepan on the stove in which was 
simmering a delicious smelling mix- 
ture of bread crumbs, butter, thyme, 
summer savory and seasoning, and 
draining the moisture from this com- 
pound deposited it in the center of the 
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heap, piling the potatoes above it again 
into a huge mound. 

“What are you aiming to do?” 
asked Coral suddenly in an excited 
tone. “Are you trying to make a 
camel ?” 

“I’m trying to shape it like a tur- 
key,” said Mrs Rose apologetically. 

“Here, let me do it.” Coral pushed 
her mother one side. “You're crazy, 
turkeys aren’t all in humps. I can’t 
make the stuff look like anything, but 
it’s better than you were doing.” 
Coral’s long, thin fingers dipped in 
flour were pressing and molding the 
mound into shape, deftly ridging it 
into a breast bone, curving out the 
sides, pointing the structure at either 
end to simulate the neck and a “pope’s 
nose,” and finally setting to work with 
the addition of a spoon handle to evoke 
what might indicate pinions to a strong 
imagination. Then she stopped and 
regarded the graven image critically. 

“IT guess itll do when it’s buttered 
well and browned in the oven—that is, 
after it’s got the drumsticks on. You 
can’t make them out of potatoes. What 
were you thinking of for ’em?” 

“You don’t suppose these would do?” 
Mrs Rose, appearing from the pantry, 
deprecatingly tried the effect of a long 
yellow banana on either side of the 
mound. 

“They don’t look like drumsticks a 
bit.” said Coral with contempt. 

“No, I know they’re ridiculous,” 
agreed Mrs Rose hastily. 

“Drumsticks ought to look like drum- 
sticks; they ought to have bones stick- 
ing out of them. Haven’t you any- 
thing better than bananas? They’re 
not the right shape at all.” 

“T feel as if I didn’t know really how 
anything was shaped,” said Mrs Rose 
truthfully. 

“You just leave the rest of it to me 
then. We’ve got so far, anyway.” 

“You’re an awful help, Coral!” The 
mother’s tone was grateful. “I guess 
we'll have to stop studying about it now, 
and get supper. It does seem too bad, 
doesn’t it, that we’ve got to get supper 
to-night? If you could only skip a 
meal when you're preparing for a 
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holiday! TI don’t want to use up any 
of the things we've baked for to- 
morrow, no matter who asks for ’em.” 
_ She was placing the unfinished work 
of art in the pantry as she spoke, 
hidden from her son, Jameson, a boy of 
large and monotonous appetite, from 
whom no future meal was safe unless 
explicitly forbidden. She turned as 
the outer door slammed to see his eyes 
gloating over the array on the kitchen 
table. 

“Aren’t we to have any of these for 
supper 7” 

“No,” said his mother firmly. “You 
are not to touch one of them, do you 
hear? Not one of those doughnuts. 
It will be the worse for you if you do, 
Jameson. I haven’t been slaving all 
the afternoon to have everything eat 
up before Thanksgiving. Well, here, 
you may have a doughnut, and Ange- 
line too, but not another thing. I don’t 
know, Coral, but what we might have 
one of those pies to-night, after all; 
youre papa’d like it awful well.” 

later when they washing 
up she turned to Coral to say, with a 
quaver in her voice: 

“For the first time in my life I seem 
to be beat—no, I won't say I am beat, 
but if seems to be, in little things as 
big ones. I can’t seem to come by 
those turkey legs no matter how hard 
I think, and I can’t bear it to be a 
disappointment !” 

“What did I say to you? TI told you 
to leave ’em to me,” retorted Coral. 
“That’s just like vou, when I say I'll 
do a thing you always try and do it too. 
That’s what makes you so tired; you 
won't give up when you can. You've 
got to go to bed now and Jet me wash 
up the rest of these dishes. Here! 
Give me that platter.” 

“Oh, Coral!” said Mrs Rose weakly. 
She felt the joy and got the pain of 
her child’s protection—the child who 
was like herself. These were the young 
shoulders to be weighted down in 
her place; too well, too well she knew 
the fate of the willing burden-bearer. 

Her sleep that night was given up 
to a wild jumble of dreams wherein 
strange fowls with abnormal legs ran 
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riot. She woke from one last convul- 
sive effort to fit out a protesting bird 
with rubber boots, to find the Thanks- 
giving daylight streaming in upon her 
face. 


“Well, you haven’t been here for a 
long time,” said Miss Gale. She and 
Mrs Bailiwick sat once more in the 
window looking down the street, 
through the dust of a cold spring wind. 

“No, the traveling’s been so bad this 
winter,” returned Mrs Bailiwick. 

“It was the day before Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Yes, 1 know. How did that woman 
get on that you were telling me of— 
the one with the false turkey ?” 

“Well, I declare!’ Miss Gale looked 
at her friend wonderingly. “Didn't 
you hear of that? Why, I thouglit 
everyone heard of that. Why, it was 
in the papers! Why, I thought every- 
one knew about it.” 

“If I had, I wouldn’t have asked,” 
said Mrs Bailiwick with dignity. 

“No, of course not. When I think 
of it,” Miss Gale began to laugh. “A 
lot of us were coming back from 
church that morning, passing Mrs 
Rose’s house, and the shades were up, 
and there on the table was a big brown 
turkey, with the drumsticks pointing 
up into the air. We’d thought for sure 
they'd killed Browngeorge, if he hadn't 
just come quittering and_ gobbling 
around, and then Mrs Rose asked us in 
to see. The turkey was of mashed 
potato. It was sculped by Coral, and 
the drumsticks were raised rolls made 
into shape with clothespins stuck in 
the end of ’em for bones. There was 
real turkey dressin’ inside of it—l 
always say the stuffing is half the 
turkey, anyway—and a brown butter 
gravy to pour over it. You never saw 
anything more lifelike, from a little 
distance, than the knobs at the end of 
the clothespins; they looked for all the 
world like the knobs at the end of the 
drumstick bones! Coral did it all.” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs Bail- 
iwick. “Wasn’t that cute?” 

“That’s what everyone said. Hirain 
Speers went and photographed it. You 
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never saw anyone so pleased as her 
Uncle Porter, when he heard of it— 
just tickled to death. He’s going to 
send Coral to college and pay for her 
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for them when he got round to it, but 
you know how it is; time has such a 
way of passing, springtime gets around 
to summer and then it’s winter and 


keep and have her study art. He said springtime again before you sense it. 
a girl as clever as that ought to have There was a woman moved near me 
advantages. Mrs Rose nearly cried once that was awful fond of my boiled 
herself sick for three days afterwards, pudding, and I told her I’d send her in 
she was so happy, and she’s had to take some. If you'll believe it, it was three 
a tonic ever since. She goes driving years before I made one. And she'd 
about the village in her Uncle Porter’s moved away! That’s the way with 
carriage. I guess he’s provided for her things, lots of times, don’t you think ?” 
in more ways than one.” “There, look out of the window— i 

“T thought you said he was so close.” that’s Mr Snell, he only goes out of the : 

“Well—” Miss Gale paused. “You house Wednesdays after 1 o'clock.” h 
do misjudge people sometimes. It “Yes, vou told me that before,” said 
seems he always meant to do something Mrs Bailiwick uninterestedly. 


To a Bit of Old Flemish Lace 


By Minnie Ferris Hauenstein 


Fine and rare thy depths, O filmy lace, 
Where stately stitches move with dainty tread 
As on they march all to the pattern wed, 
A mellow memory, wrought out with grace; 
See how each flower and sprig keeps pace 
Throughout its length; ‘twas vanished hands that led ; 
Thy pliant beauty on, in years far sped ; 


As is a silenced song; the interspace 
Of misty fabric has grown tired and worn 
And here and there shows broken hopes of thread 
In tiny rifts—we would not call it torn, 
Ancient and gossamer, we say instead. 
Old Flemish lace, fair relic of past days, 
For dreams of web and toil, give Holland praise! 


Poor Little Me 


By Irma M. Peixotto 


Johnny, he won’t run with me— 
Says my legs ain’t long enough. 
Freddie he won't fight with me— 
Tells me I ain’t strong enough, 
Poor little me! 


Here I sit upon the step. 
No one here to play with me; 
Boys can’t bother with a girl, 
So none of ’em would stay with me. 
Poor little me! 


Tom won't even speak to me, 
Cause I don’t wear trousers. 

What’s the use o’ comin’ out? 
Might as well stay in the houses, 

Poor little me! 
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The Procession of Triumph 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


T may be a “divine unrest” which 
pushes women out of pleasant and 
comfortable homes in quiet and beau- 
tiful byways into vortices of human 
struggle, but without positive knowledge 
that the unrest is “divine” one feels an 
impulse to call a warning, to shout, 
indeed, with a mighty voice: “Turn 
back — disappointment almost surely 


awaits you.” 
With me, the impulse, owing to a 
recent experience, has become too strong 


for silence. During a_ convalescence 
from illness, when the services of a 
trained nurse had become oppressive 
rather than helpful, I conceived the idea 
of securing such services as would be 
a luxury, not a necessity. Upon investi- 
gation I found that an advertisement 
under the head of “Day Companion” 
would probably come nearest to securing 
for me such responses as I desired. 
Accordingly, I had inserted in our 
Chicago Sunday Tribune the following 
innocent few lines, little dreaming of 
their surprising potency: 
ANTED—As day companion for a lady 
(from 8 a m to 5 p m); one able to read 
aloud, write from dictation, walk, and render 
other useful attentions. Services on Sunda 
not required. Consideration $5 per week, wi 
meals. 

Quite an hour before our Sunday 
breakfast was served, door and telephone 
bells began a season of tingling, which 
ceased only at 9 p m, to be resumed 
at 8 a m on Monday, and continuing 
throughout the day and evening and 
only finally leaving off late on Tuesday. 
When Tuesday evening had come our 
entire household felt depressed by the 
pathos of the experience. 

Of course I could not personally inter- 
view half of the dear, eager women, 
young and old, who came to my door, 


but from among those I saw it seemed 
the rankest cruelty not to engage some 
twenty-five or thirty. Women of retine- 
ment and education, many with talents 
developed by years of training, students, 
musicians, business women, dressmakers, 
girls from comfortable homes and girls 
without homes, mothers of families, 
made appeals to me, well nigh irresisti- 
ble. It would require literally a volume 
to give details, but just a touch upon 
them. 
Broken lives 

The first applicant whom I now recall 
was an intelligent, refined young woman, 
who told me that she had been a court 
stenographer, but had broken down 
under the work, that she had then taken 
a position in a publishing concern where 
the duty required of her was to read 
aloud nearly the entire day, a strain 
from which she felt she must seck relief. 
She explained that the position of court 
stenographer was one of the best paying 
open to women, but that few women 
could long endure the great tension upon 
mind and body which it entails. 

To a woman as daintily gowned as 
for a fashionable reception, I said: 
“But, madam, the position would afford 
you so little; surely you are looking for 
something more remunerative ?” 

“Indeed, I should be very thankful to 
be earning five dollars a week and my 
board. My mother and I, with my two 
little children, are suddenly left with but 
a pittance to support us, and I must do 
something and at once.” 

To a music teacher, who came from 
Seventy-seventh street,on the South Side, 
to my home on the North Side, I said: 
“Surely you cannot afford to pay daily 
two car fares each way, out of five dollars 
per week, and to give up over two hours 
to going back and forth?” To which 
she replied: “Oh, yes, madam, I have 
thought it all over and could easily 
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manage it. I expect to give lessons 
evenings and Sundays.” 

A dear, shabby Canadian lady, a col- 
lege graduate, fairly begged me with 
tears to take her. She told me that 
she had a highly trained voice, and had 
been the contraito of a leading choir in 
Montreal. She had come to Chicago 
hoping to secure a scholarship for her 
daughter in one of the musical colleges, 
and believing that she could easily earn 
a comfortable income by choir singing 
or teaching. The daughter’s beautiful 
voice gained for her the coveted scholar- 
ship, but the mother had been utterly 
batied in her effort to secure something 
to do. In speaking of the fine art of 
ballad singing the lady illustrated her 
points in a rich contralto, exquisitely 
trained but so pervaded by unshed tears 
that it was fairly heartbreaking. 

A German woman so amazed me by 
her masterly use of English and _ her 
knowledge of English literature that I 
asked: “Why have you not thought of 
teaching German in our private or 
public schools or of taking private 
pupils?” “Thought of it, madam! I 
have thought of nothing clse, and have 
sought school positions and _ private 
pupils so long that it is useless to try 
further.” 

A lovely, tall girl, with mournful eyes, 
told me that her home in northern Wis- 
consin was as comfortable and attractive 
as one could wish for, that she had 
felt that she ought to be self-supporting 
and so had come to the city. Securing 
a position as attendant in the reception 
réom of a suite of doctor’s offices at six 
dollars per week, she had been working 
a year when she was taken with typhoid 
fever and forced to go to a hospital for 
tive weeks. At a word of sympathy she 
unburdened her heart by telling me of 
the bountiful table at her home, with its 
erchard and tennis court, sunny rooms 
and piano, and how she and her sister 
had lived for a year and a half in a 
small room and on such indifferent food 
that they had lost their country strength; 
that she had not let her mother know 
of her illness “for fear she would 
worry”; how the little money she had 
saved had gone for her illness and how 
she would have to work a whole year 
before going home for a vacation. 

A chorus girl 

From a handsome and well-educated 
chorus girl I learned something about 
the voice as a source of revenue in a 
city. The requirements of choir posi- 
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tions are first, a voice of superior 
quality and volume; second, training, 
and third, ability to read at sight. 
Qualified for a choir position, the chances 
for securing one are forlornly remote, 
there being dozens of applicants for 
every possible place. Parlor engage- 
ments fall to the lot of only a rare 
few, while concert engagements are, of 
course, out of the question for all but 
voices of extraordinary quality. 

For a girl with a voice of really 
excellent quality and fair training, the 
only opening seems to be the chorus of 
light and grand opera. For the latter, 
voice is the chief essential, but for the 
former, a good figure, grace of move- 
ment and aptitude for learning gestures, 
difficult evolutions and dances are 
further requirements. Also, the ability 
to look happy is necessary, as the 
penalty for appearing serious, troubled 
or unhappy while on the stage is dis- 
missal. The salary of the chorus girl 
ranges from twelve to twenty dollars 
per week, from which she must pay her 
board while on the road and lay up 
something against months of summer 
idleness. The work of the chorus girl 
is very taxing, there being always one 
and sometimes two rehearsals a day, 
lasting two or three hours, and some- 
times when new pieces are being put on, 
or revised and perfected while running, 
it is necessary to rehearse all night 
after a performance. 

A young woman who for two years 
has done faneywork for her support, 
told me that, living on as little as one 
could exist upon in a decent room and 
doing her own work, she had managed 
to save but three dollars per month for 
clothing herself. She also told me that 
in the faneywork department of one of 
our leegest stores only girls living at 
home are employed, as the salary paid is 
recognized as too small for entire sup- 
port. “And,” she added, “all the great 
stores have come to show a preference 
for employing girls who live at home 
rather than those without homes.” 

Teachers told me that they found it 
hard to make ends meet because of the 
high cost of living and the enforced idle- 
ness of summer. Dressmakers bewailed 
the fact that there is no longer money 
in their business, excepting for the 
fashionable few. Women from all the 
avenues of work open to women outside 
the home voiced hardships, nerve strain, 
the taxing necessity of making a good 
appearance, insufficient pay, disappoint- 
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ment, and the hard certainty of being 
regarded “ineligible” at an early age. 

When the experience had passed I 
turned in bewilderment for information 
to a friend, a great-soried woman who 
has done more than anyone else for the 
employed women of this city. “Tell 
me,” I said, “do the tales I have heard 
fairly represent women’s ‘opportunities’ 
in the city? And if so, what shall I 
say to country women who are looking 
to the cities to improve their life con- 
ditions ¢” 

“Tell them,” she replied, “to stay at 
home. And especially tell those who 
are over twenty-five or thirty that there 
is no place for them, fresh energies 
alone being marketable in the cruel order 
of business requirements.” 

Women’s wages in Chicago 

In the way of definite data my friend 
gave me the following: Stenographers 
and typewriters receive from six to 
fifteen dollars per week, the average 
being ten dollars. Good positions are 
only open to girls who have had a high 
school education, as an understanding of 
composition, good spelling and a quick, 
all round intelligence are a necessary 
equipment. The work in most offices is 
very taxing. Bookkeepers receive about 
the same pay as stenographers, a_busi- 
ness college training fitting them for the 
work. 

Cashiers receive on an average ten 
dollars per week. The work is taxing, 
as great speed is required in the dis- 
charge of the duties. Saleswomen in 
first class stores receive from six to 
fifteen dollars per week. Heads of 
departments receive from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars—but such positions 
are not often obtained, excepting as the 
reward of years of training in the 
department. 

Dressmakers’ apprentices do not re- 
ceive any wages the first year and only 
small wages the second year, after which 
they are advanced according to their 
skill until they attain ten dollars per 
week. One trained to the finest tailor 
work may receive as high as fifteen 
dollars per week. Milliners’ apprentices 
must work a year without pay, after 
which they are advanced according to 
skill, a good worker receiving from 
eight to twenty-five dollars per week 
during the season. The rate of wages 
paid to milliners is high because their 
work is not steady, some months of the 
year, of necessity, being idle ones. 

Telephone girls work from nine to 
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twelve hours per day in three-hour 
shifts, with half-hour intervals of rest, 
the wages being eight dollars per week. 
In light manufacturing establishments 
(as necktie, corset, skirt and shirt waist 
factories, etc) women can make from 
three to seven dollars per week according 
to their swiftness, the work being piece 
work. 

While the foregoing figures are cer- 
tainly not dazzling, they may possibly 
seem tempting to the small town or 
country woman who knows nothing 
about the expense of living in a city. 
She does not take into consideration the 
daily item of car fare, the high price for 
laundry work, the great wear and tear 
upon clothes, the cost of such clothes 
that will stand wear and tear, the 
unavoidable “extras,” and finally the 
staggering cost of living. Comfortable 
board and room are not to be had under 
five or six dollars per week. A small 
room alone, in a respectable neighbor- 
hood, if heated, is never less than ten 
dollars per month, while a good sized, 
well lighted room (heated) commands 
from three to four dollars per week. The 
privilege of “light housekeeping” is 
rarely granted in a desirable house, and 
restaurant living or day board must be 
put down at three or four dollars per 
week. 

Is there then absolutely no encourage- 
ment for the country girl who would 
come to the city? 

None whatever! 

It is not necessary +o here discuss 
the higher employments open to city 
women, for women fitted for such posi- 
tions already know: 

That for every teacher’s position there 
is a “waiting list” of applicants. 

That gifted women artists are eating 
their hearts out while waiting for suc- 
cers in cheerless, north lighted rooms in 
every city the world over. 

That the successful women lawyers in 
any large city may be counted upon one’s 
fingers. 

That while women physicians are 
looked upon with moderate favor, the 
steps to success are many and difficult, 
not to be lightly undertaken. 

That women who successfully head 
business enterprises are born with a 
talent not to be acquired by ambition or 
effort. 

That while there is always “room at 
the top,” genius and even talent are a 
law unto themselves, a law not dis- 
coverable to the uninitiated. 
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To the country woman with no partic- 
ular gift, no particular training and 
no particular purpose the way is clear— 
to remaining at home, and in this age 
such home-staying may be made profit- 
able, if she be but awake to the home 
industries which under the name of 
“arts and erafts” find a market in the 
world. But that is a question aside. 

The “procession of triumph” 


I dare say it will have no influence, 
yet it is but proper in this connection 
to make mention of that small proces- 
sion winding its way from country to 
city which might properly be called the 
“procession of triumph.” Its ranks are 
made up of girls, sensible girls, who, 
having learned to be good cooks in 
mother’s kitchen, also to be neat and 
orderly in all the work throughout 
mother’s household, conceive the idea of 
using their knowledge to the practical 
end of making an independent living. 
To them the doors of the most Juxu- 
rious city homes are gladly opened, and 
within they find comfortable housing, 
the best living the land affords, duties 
healthfully varied and in this day never 
overtaxing, and wages beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the girl in domestic 
service a few years ago. 

The neat appearance of the stenog- 
rapher or saleswoman means rigid 
economies, and anxious calculation, 
while the girl employed in the home may 
dress as well and have as many extra 
pleasures while banking two-thirds of 
her income. 

Why is it the girls who must earn 
their living prefer to struggle in the 
business swirl rather than to do the 
healthful work of the home? Why is it 
that woman’s natural work—work call- 
ing for a fine intelligence if well done— 
is looked down upon, and condemned as 
“ungenteel” ? 

In heaven’s name, madam, whose 
estimate has made it “ungenteel”? 

Ask yourself! 


Home 
By Edith Livingston Smith 


The little resting spots of men 
That creep along Time’s wall, 

Like shadows in the noonday glare 
Are kindest after all: 

When wearied by the morn of toil, 
Burned with ambition’s flame, 

’Tis sweet to seek the humble spot 
Where someone breathes your name, 
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Christmas Hints to the Impecunious 


By A. W. 


Y the impecunious I mean those 

who lack nerve force to waste on 

elaborate pieces of faneywork, as 
well as those who have little time and 
less money. 

An approximately perfect gift, ac- 
cording to Emerson, should convey to 
the recipient that which properly be- 
longs to his character and habits and 
is easily associated with him in thought. 
To compass these requirements, tore- 
thought and a sense of the fitness of 
things are the essentials—not money or 
time. There are few persons, indeed, 
who do not try to consider the partic- 
ular tastes and character of the friends 
whom they remember. But once in a 
while a cheerful giver quite fails to 
perceive this necessity. In the eyes of 
such a one, a good thing is a good 
thing. I know a placid, painstaking, 
prosaic but beloved aunt of a large flock, 
whose rule of giving is based upon this 
comfortably simple view. She employs 
her leisure throughout the year in 
making articles for Christmas, and her 
offerings are always of two kinds, one 
for the girls and one for the boys. One 
year it may be penwipers and bed slip- 
pers; the next needlebooks and mittens. 
This system makes at least one person 
happy—the aunt. 

A friend of mine in the country 
gathers, during the late fall, a stock of 
woodland and swamp plants, which are 
kept in a cool place and appear to 
certain fortunate beings on December 
twenty-fifth made into exquisite ferner- 
ies, fillings for jardinieres, globes and 
what not. A jardiniere lining or an 
agateware pan, of the size to fit the dish 
for which it is intended and holding 
a gracefully arranged mass of ferns, 
pitcher plants and vines, never fails to 
give delight. Last year I received a 
tish globe half full of partridge vines 
and berries in a foundation of moss. 
A little light and water and a glass 
cover over the top, part of the time, was 
all that was needed, by way of care, to 
promote a luxuriant growth all winter. 
Two or three Chinese lily bulbs, held 
upright by stones in a quaint and 
impressive bowl and started in November 
in the dark; or hyacinths, started early 
in glasses or pots, are pure pleasure to 
her who gives and to her who takes. 
Don’t overlook this hint, you who have 
“luck” with bulbs. 
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A present that is a source of much 
unalloyed happiness to our invalid is a 
beautiful, but songless, canary. Loving 
birds, yet unable to bear the noise of a 
“tine singer,” she eagerly welcomed this 
quiet little pet, which was sent by a 
friend who knew that female canaries 
are easily trained and very intelligent 
and responsive. 

A homely gift, in an attractive guise, 
is a number of bath bags made of 
double cheesecloth, filled with a mixture 
of oatmeal and powdered orris, each 
containing a violet bath tablet. The 
bags are laid in the middle of delicately 
colored paper napkins whose four corners 
are brought up and twisted together. 
Pack closely in a basket as pretty as the 
purse strings will allow. 

A dressing table accessory that makes 
a dainty present is a box containing two 
white-painted spools wound full of 
narrow beading ribbon for lingerie. 
Silkateen spools are best for the pur- 
pose; knitting silk spools may be used, 
but require several coats of paint. The 
box, made of thin stiff cardboard, should 
be three and a half inches long, two 
inches wide and an inch and _three- 
quarters high. It should be covered 
with a small figured brocade and lined 
with thin, plain silk of the same tone, 
the color to harmonize with “her” room. 
The lid should have its top padded and 
the inside of this should hold a good 
sized ivory or silver tape needle by 


Ribbon box 


means of a couple of buttonholed silk 
loops. Two similar loops across the 
middle of the top of each end of the 
box serve as guides for the ends of the 
ribbons which run from the spools. The 
length of a spool must be the width of 
the box, and the combined width of the 
two spools should just fill the length of 
their cunning receptacle. Another very 
acceptable trifle, for desk use, is a 
small, well designed china box. Many 
Japanese ones come with three or more 
“compartments, fitted together one above 
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the other. Fill with rubber bands of 
different sizes. 

A simple but new pattern for 
embroidering belts, collars and cuffs, or 
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Embroidery pattern 


bands for waists, is given herewith. The 
dots should be worked, satin stiteh, with 
either silk or linen in four tints of the 
same color. Beginning with the largest 
dot—three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter—always in the darkest tint, shade 
to the lightest and smallest from right 
to left and from left to right, alter- 
nately. The effect is equally good if 
the rows are placed diagonally. The 
different sizes of dots and their peculiar 
arrangement and treatment gives thie 
finished work an air quite the reverse of 
common. Send the porcelain-rich house- 
wife one or more sets of a dozen small 
circles of canton flannel, the edges 
coarsely buttonholed. These are in- 
tended to lay between choice china 
plates to keep the surface of each from 
being scratched by the under ridge of 
the one resting upon it. 

“Do you want to see the present I 
really like best?’ asked a friend who 
“has everything,” holding up a bunch of 
half a dozen wire coat-hangers. The 
arms had been padded, scented and 
covered—bag-fashion—with gay silks. 
The open ends of the bags met and were 
gathered and tied firmly at the base of 
the center hook under a ribbon bow 
whose ends wound closely around and 
concealed the wire of the hook. Here 
were no sharp edges left to mar my 
lady’s belongings. 

In passing, I may say for the comfort 
of the “impecunious,” that I have ob- 
served that those who possess much of 
this world’s goods are, almost without 
exception, very appreciative of even 4 
small homemade gift if it “properly be- 
longs to their character and habits.” 
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THE 
THE ARCHITECT 


BY ELIZABETH 
KNIGHT TOMPKINS, 


II—Comfort Sometimes Sacrificed to Appearance 


ILERE is an axiom which the home- 
builder should Jay down for herself, 
one which, I admit, it is frequettly 

irksome to follow, Let your exterior de- 
mand no sacritice of your interior. The 
exterior must be the handmaid of the 
interior. Put as beautiful a surface as 
possible on a house that fulfilis all the 
demands your life can make on it, but 
never fit your house to your surface. 
‘The requirements of a successful house 
ere so Numerous, so varied and so con- 
tradictory, that it is impossible for you 
io accomplish one under the rigid con- 
ditions that a preconceived exterior de- 
mands. Personally, a truly beautiful 
house is such a delight that on my way 
home from work I have often walked 
many unnecessary blocks to pass one 
that pleased my eyes; yet I would rather 
have the cxterior of a barn than live in 
the picturesque homes of many of my 
friends, in which one by two-foot case- 
meuts make twilight of the brightest 
day and ceilings eight feet high give the 
atmosphere of a tenement house when 
the rooms are well filled. And there are 
hiany other disadvantages, such as the 
waste of space and sunshine, the ill 
adaptation of rooms to their purposes. 
I know of a so-called library in an 
expensive house, in which there is not 
six feet of available shelf room, and 
another in which one cannot see to read 
except by artificial light. 

The stately and beautiful exteriors 
of Italian model, with their formality 
of outline and regularity of window 
arrangement, make cold, unattractive 
interiors, suited to the extraordinary 
occasions of life rather than to everyday 
needs. A heaven-born homebuilder can 
hardly give individuality or charm to the 
stiff rectangular rooms, all exactly alike. 
They are the heritage of a day when 
individuality was Jess important, when 
personal life was subordinated to family 
life; it was the family that was the unit, 
not the individual. In adopting old- 


world and old-time models, architects 
are strangely oblivious of the different 
conditions of modern life. 

A friend about to build, in whom a 
great love of that which is classically 
beautiful and an exact knowledge of the 
requirements of a home have been bat- 
tling for months, has fancied an ingen- 
ious solution of the problem. Her house 
is to be on a large country place and she 
imagines herself building on an eleva- 
tion a shell of a house which shall in 
its proportions and style satisfy her love 
of the beautiful, and, by the way, show 
the world that she is not devoid of taste. 
Then in a less prominent situation she 
will build a home, externally all angles 
and windows, an architectural anomaly 
in any and all styles that will suit her 
purpose of giving charm and conven- 
ience to the interior. I wish it were 
possible to carry this out. 

Eccentric designs 

Too many architects, nowadays, not the 
best, of course, aim at eccentricity in 
building, at impressing the general pub- 
lic with their own originality, as a 
method of advertising themselves, know- 
ing that an exterior out of the ordinary 
will make people ask the name of the 
architect. For this purpose all sorts of 
devices are employed. I have just in- 
spected a house, a large and expensive 
house, in which one of the three principal 
sitting rooms is round and the other two 
octagonal. It is not possible to get 
from the front to the back of the house 
without passing through the drawing 
room, and the library fireplace is in 
a sort of adjoining closet, admirably 
adapted to sequester the heat. Upstairs 
the two best bedrooms are, necessarily, 
semicircular in shape. I must admit 
that the round drawing room would 
have been a beautiful room if the win- 
dows had not been darkened by a circle 
of huge pillars. On the same day I was 
shown a house plan by a young man 
studying to be an architect, in which the 
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servants’ dining room and bath had 
neither of them an outside window! 
What happy homes he will build later on! 


Comfort sacrificed to appearance 


One economy in the heuse with the 
round drawing room, an economy which 
I have noticed in some very expensive 
houses, is one washstand to two bed- 
rooms, in an intermediate dressing room. 
And often the rooms downstairs were 
finished in hard woods! If one’ could 
have a house only on the condition that 
one adopted devices like this, I suppose 
one would do it, but for no less a reason. 
Stationary washstands, though not beau- 
ties, diminish greatly the trouble of 
living; but I would as readily share 
my desk as my washstand. Many new 
houses, not those for renting, either, are 
supplied with only one stationary wash- 
stand for the family, and this in the 
bathroom. 

This suggests another strange pecu- 
liarity of architects. Often and often 
one finds closets against an outside wall 
with no window or other method of 
ventilation in them—such a wanton 
waste of opportunity. Besides, an un- 
ventilated closet necessitates keeping the 
door open, an unsightly arrangement. 
I myself would never admit a closet that 
did not have either a small window or a 
good sized ventilator, and I would in- 
variably put my washstands in small 
dressing rooms, never in the room itself. 
In an expensive house that I was exam- 
ining the other day, in all of the bed- 
rooms the washstands were recessed in 
the wall, when in two cases there were 
large dark closets with outside walls just 
beside them. What inconceivable stupid- 
ity not to put the washstand in the 
closet, taking in the space of the recess! 
The closets were large and in each case 
the washstand could have been put 
underneath a window on the outside 
wall, leaving plenty of room for clothes. 

One used to hear a great deal about 
the unwholesomeness of washstands in 
sleeping rooms, but as the subject seems 
to have been dropped of late years, I 
suppose improved methods of plumbing 
have done away with the danger. My 
objection is that a washstand is not an 
attractive feature in a Ledroom, be it 
never so marbled and plated. Besides, 
there is the wet towel problem, for my 
clients could never afford a towel to a 

yvashing. No, indeed, clean towels twice 
a week and be thankful for those! Ina 
house I saw recently there was a clever 
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device. A narrow closet was contrived 
in the outside wall of the bathroom, open 
at top and bottom in such a way that a 
current of air passed through it con- 
stantly. Here, on hooks designed for 
the purpose, towels were hung to dry, 
thus solving the housekeeper’s wet towel 
problem. 
The open fireplace 


Apart from its supreme value in a 
picture, no such satisfactory ventilation 
can be obtained as by means of an open 
fireplace. It is only the question of 
expense that keeps me from putting one 
in every room in the house. And then 
the cheer and the charm of an open wood 
fire! A rainy day in a light, attractive 
room with an open fire is transformed 
from a penance into a delight, an agree- 
able variation, to be anticipated rather 
than dreaded, a very different thing from 
the same day in the dark, furnace-heated 
room. It is always a mystery that many 
people who spend money lavishly in 
other ways grudge the money for wood 
fires. 1 know one woman of means who, 
living in a climate where a furnace is 
not a necessity, has had gas grates put 
in every fireplace in her house, to save 
dirt! Gas grates or gas stoves connected 
with chimneys have their purpose and 
most satisfactorily do they fill it. They 
are for momentary heating, but not to be 
used continuously except as a conces- 
sion to convenience, an acknowledged 
sacrifice of fitness. An open fire is such 
a distinct addition to one’s pleasure that 
only the most rigid necessity of economy 
can make one afford to do without it. 
An evening in a furnace-heated room is 
so devoid of charm that habit alone— 
the great alleviator—makes it tolerab!e. 


The use of ventilators 


Tf I could not have fireplaces, T should 
eertainly have ventilators in. all my 
rooms, perhaps both. A ventilator placed 
at the ceiling makes it possible to air 
the room without drafts, especially if a 
storm is beating on the window panes. 
The use of ventilators in private houses 
is as yet in its infancy. Only a few 
houses have them, even in the kitchen, 
where they are especially desirable. A 
ventilated interval, whether pantry, closet 
or passage between the kitchen and the 
rest of the house, is a necessity that even 
architects seem to be grasping. I rarely 
find a house nowadays with kitchen 
opening directly into the main body of 
the house. 

This question of odors is one over 
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which the homebuilder has to fight her 
hardest battles, even if she starts with a 
house properly equipped for the strug- 
gle. They say that animals have no dis- 
crimination in odors; that is, that their 
senses make no. distinction between 
the pleasurable and unpleasurable. It 
often seems as if men were made on the 
same plan. Many a man will sit con- 
tentedly reading his paper in an atmos- 
phere of cabbage or fresh soup that 
would set a woman’s sense of smell on 
edge. The mother of a fainily has often 
to fight her family as well as the odors, 
the necessary, the inevitable airing of a 
house after meals being accomplished 
only against protests. 

Food odors are not the only ones she 
has to fight against. Many furnishings 
and floor coverings have odors, more or 
less unpleasant. This is an important 
objection to cheap materials; they are 
rarely odorless. You should select your 
furnishings with your nose. Even if the 
odor is not actually dis: reeable, the 
presence of any odors that are not a dis- 
tinet pleasure gives a second-rate atmos- 
phere to a house. I wonder if the sense 
of smell is not deficient or lacking in a 
great many people; this seems sometimes 


the only possible solution of their indif- 
ferenee to the abominable odors in their 
houses. How people can, except under 
compulsion, endure houses pervaded with 
the smell of moth balls and gasoline, I 
cannot otherwise understand. 


The treatment of floors 


The treatment of floors is one of the 
most difficult problems that the home- 
builder of moderate means has to meet. 
Carpets are an abomination to a person 
of fine sensibilities. Except in the 
rarest of cases, they give forth an odor, 
an impression of stuftiness if not of actual 
dust, that only the widest open windows 
can neutralize. The dye, too, in all but 
the most expensive, has an acid little 
odor of its own. Mattings are too often 
odorous, and, besides, they do not stand 
hard wear. The bare doors which the 
homebuilder’s soul covets, besides being 
very expensive when of satisfactory 
quality, necessitate an amount of work 
that seems to her poor economy of life if 
she aims at being something more than 
a housekeeper. A matting in a bedroom 
can be left unbrushed on four or five 
mornings of the week without obvious 
unsightliness; but a bare floor must be 
not merely swept every day—it must 
also be wiped with a cloth if it is not 
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to be an eyesore. A woman has to be 
conscientious in various conflicting ways 
and to save her time for other purposes 
with more beneficial result to herself is 
a higher duty than to sweep her whole 
house every day. Besides the daily at- 
tention necessary, the periodic polishing 
of bare floors involves disproportionate 
labor, 

The most discouraging feature of the 
floor problem is that there seems to be 
no future solution of it in sight. Any 
fioor covering, except of the linoleum 
order, holds dust and takes from the 
ideal sweetness and purity of a room, 
and it will always be the nature of 
smooth surfaces to show dust. Perhaps 
we shall some day have a substitute for 
blankets and woolen garments without 
their inconvenient facility for shedding 
the flakes of lint that make three-fourths 
of the dust in a room. I am afraid, 
however, that this would imply the 
indestructibility of garments, and, no 
doubt, we shall have to wait for the 
millennium for that. 


Pictureless walls 


The treatment -of walls is less difficult. 
Architect and homebuilder can usually 
agree on this subject, for now the archi- 
tect’s supervision often ends only when 
the furniture is placed in the house. It 
seems to be widely accepted that pictures 
and figured wail paper are an inadmis- 
sible combination. The decline of the 
picture as a necessary feature of a house 
is interesting. Once they were, regard- 
less of quality, as indispensable as chairs 
and tables, and there is a survival of 
this feeling in people of a former gen- 
eration who cannot reconcile themselves 
to pictureless walls. The best feeling 
now is that a picture must be distinctly 
worth while to justify its presence. 
Objects aiming solely at beauty that do 
not beautify are not admissible. 

There is also, I am glad to say, a 
growing realization that ornament in a 
house belongs to the architect’s domain; 
in other words, that the ornamental 
features of a house must be supplied in 
the building—in mantelpieces, windows, 
cornices, light fixtures, woodwork, ete. 
The result *s that our homes are much 
more restfui to the eye than in the days 
when ornaments and bric-a-brac were 
considered essential. Not to speak of 
the labor of dusting, the eye is wearied 
and the effect of a room as a whole is 
destroyed by a multiplicity of small 
objects. A safe rule for a homebuilder 
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is this: let every necessary article be as 
beautiful, as ornamental, as possible, but 
add nothing for ornament alone—ilow- 
ers and pictures being exceptions to the 
rule. Let your clocks, lamps, inkstands 
and flower vases be delights to the eye, 
but avoid superfluities. 

The curtain, likewise, seems to be less 
inevitable than it was a few years ago. 
Rooms are occasionally built with the 
express design of leaving them curtain- 
less. The effect is often exceedingly 
good, especially when the windows them- 
selves are ornamental features. No 
woman of any breadth of vision can help 
realizing the absurdity of the curtain 
fad as many people indulge in it. Sash 
curtains, more or less involuted in 
arrangement, against the window panes; 
next comes the shade; thin curtains over 
those, and heavy curtains inside of all! 
The difficulty of opening a window is 
almost insurmountable. 

To keep out mice and insects 

In building there are a number of 
littl: matters which the architect cannot 
be made to consider sufficiently impor- 
tant for careful attention, but which, 
nevertheless, make for the comfort or 
discomfort of 2 home. You will have to 
satisfy yourself that your house is built 
mouse-proof; no man will ever do it of 
his own accord. See yourself, with your 
own eyes, that every board of the floor 
goes exactly to the outer wall. Then 
have a thin coating of cement spread 
over the narrow strip of floor between 
the walls. This is the only certain way. 
After several terrifying experiences I 
have come to the conclusion that a mouse 
‘an squeeze himself through a crack too 
small to see! “ You will also have to use 
cement to satisfy yourself that no pos- 
sible places are left where the plumbing 
is brought into the house. 

Have your storeroom fitted up with 
insect-proof shelves; that is, have a set 
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of shelves hung from the ceiling with 
strong wire. These must hang about an 
inch from the side wall and, in case of 
special affliction, the overhead wires can 
be easily painted with a drug abhorred 
of the insect troubling you. Never let 
your architect persuade you that broom 
and umbrella and overshoe closets are 
not necessities, or, indeed, that you can 
get along with less closet room than 
you know you need. A good, dry trunk 
and storeroom is an essential. In your 
closets have shelves, lockers rather, with 
fronts that let down, for shirt waists, 
skirts and other starched garments. It 
is a good plan to have an extra closet 
belonging to the women members of the 
household for this purpose only. Ilave 
a bottle cupboard in every bedroom or 
dressing room, and in every bathroom. 
Bottles are unsightly things and _ the 
dusting of them is considerable trouble. 
If you can afford a sewing room, have a 
small gas stove in it for heating an iron 
and keep an ironing board there. This 
stove can also be used to supply hot 
water when the kitchen fire is out. 
Before you begin to build, make your 
architect face the question of where tlie 
furniture in each room is to go. Ile 
must show you on paper that there are 
ample and fit spaces for beds, that the 
kitchen will contain all the kitchen 
essentials. Most architects prefer to 
shirk such questions as these and trust 
to lueck—which is, of course, to be 
expected so long as men are the only 
homebuilders. Work is done well only 
when it is done by those who know and 
love best the things with which it deals. 
I have asked a number of architects what 
kind of buildings they liked best to build, 
and, without exception, they have given 
the preference to publie buildings of 
various kinds, in which they are less 
restricted by conflicting demands. Whit 
wonder that our homes are so defective! 
(To be continued) 


The 


By Grace 


Ah me, that hearts must break before 
they learn the worth of things; 

That strexgth of soul is born of sorrow’s 
saddest stings; 

That we must know love’s loss and suffer 
and be brave, 

Before we gain the good of life that lies 
this side the grave, 


Cost 


G. Bostwick 


Ah me, that we must grieve before we 
know sweet sympathy; 

That we must need God’s love before its 
light we see; 

That we must sacrifice before the sight 
grows clear, 

And face the darkest hour of all before 
the dawn is here! 
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Georgie’s Thanksgiving 


Being the True Story That Grandmother Gibbons 
Told Her Grandchildren Every Thanksgiving 
and Birthday 


By Sarah De Wolf Gamwell 
667 WAS eight and your great-aunt Virginia ten when we had the 
Thanksgiving and birthday in one, which we never forgot. Our 
mother was a southern woman. She gave to her first child the 
name of her beloved state. If Virginia had been a boy, his name would 
have been George Washington. When I was born two years later to a 
day, I was named Georgie Washington. Your great-grandfather died 
three months before I was born. Our birthday came the twentieth of 
November, so near to Thanksgiving that mother always celebrated the 
two days in one. 

“This that I am going to tell happened long before the civil war; for 
the first time in our lives, the Thanksgiving day for Massachusetts was 
appointed on the twentieth day of November. We all went early to the 
meetinghouse the Sunday before, for we knew we were going to hear the 
Thanksgiving proclamation. All the children in the meetinghouse kept 
wide awake that morning, and Virgie and I nudged each other when the 
minister opened the proclamation with a rattle and spread it on the desk. 

“We knew what was coming. We could repeat the conclusion word 
for word. ‘Given at the council chamber in Boston this day * * * * * 
by his excellency the governor, George N. Briggs, and by the advice and 
consent of the council. That sounded great, and when the minister 
repeated slowly, ‘God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts,’ it was 
grand! I felt as if I filled the meetinghouse, because if George Wash- 
ington had not been the ‘father of his country,’ where would Massa- 
chusetts be? 

“The night before the great day, we were standing at the kitchen 
table, watching mother unjoint the boiled chickens for the chicken pie, 
when the clock struck eight. She lighted a tallow candle, and gave it to 
Virgie. It was our kedtime. ‘Oh, said I, as I dumped down in the 
feather bed, ‘isn’t it beautiful, Virgie, to have birthdays and Thanks- 
giving all together? And isn’t mother kind’ I’m just as happy!’ 

“So am I,’ said Virgie, giving me a hug. ‘I know something.’ 

“What is it, Virgie? I asked in a whisper. 

“Then she told me that she was going to get up before anybody else :) 


in the house, and steal out softly, and go to the north pasture, and 
get some red berries to hang over George Washington’s portrait in 
the front room, to please mother, and because it would be appro- 
priate to my birthday. 

“‘Tet’s,” said I. ‘It will be splendid,’ and then I told her, 
what was true, that she was always thinking of something to please 
somebody, and then we said our prayers, and cuddled down to sleep. 

“Tt didn’t seem but a minute after that, when I sat up and 
rubbed my eyes. Virgie was already tying her leathern §shoe- 
strings. ‘Georgie Washington Howe, get up this minute; it’s as 
light as a cork,’ she said. ‘I’m not going to put up my hair, it will 
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take too much time, and it will keep me 
warm,’ and she let tall a cloud of gold 
over her shoulders.” Grandmother Gib- 
bons’s voice always trembled a little 
here. “You’ve seen the portrait of your 
great-aunt Virginia, children. It’s true 
what I told you. She was the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw; her hair 
was like spun gold. 

“We put our surtouts over our thick 
woolen dresses, tied on our warm woolen 
hoods and tiptoed out for fear of wak- 
ing Ponto in the shed. Virgie asked me 
to wait on the stone step while she 
brought a bowl of mother’s chicken 
broth. It was thick and nourishing. It 
tasted good. 

“We drove the cows to the north pas- 
ture every summer morning; we knew 
every nook and corner of it, but we 
didn’t know the difference between 
broad daylight and moonlight, and 
great was our surprise when we reached 
the pasture bars, to see the moon 
going down, and no sign of morn- 
ing, but Virgie kept hold of my 
hand, and said, ‘Never mind, Georgie 
Washington, we can find the path, and 
tue flat rock by the black walnut tree, if 
the moon doesn’t shine.’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘but how can we find 
the berries if it’s pitch dark, Virgie? 

“ ‘Oh, she said, ‘it won’t be dark long; 
it can’t, because everybody knows it’s 
time for the sun to rise when the moon 
goes down; and lots of times I’ve seen 
the sun and moon shining both together 
in the sky, haven’t you, Georgie Wash- 
ington? 

“*Ves.” I said, stumbling into a thorn 
bush, and beginning to ery, ‘but, Virgie, 
this doesn’t seem like the path; where’s 
the black walnut tree, and flat rock? 
They ought to be here, but they aren’t 
here!’ 

“*We may be a little out of the path, 
Georgie Washington,’ she said bravely, 
‘but anyway, we are in the right pasture, 
and here’s a rock with a back to it, so 
let’s sit down and wait,’ and she put her 
arm in a motherly way around me, and 
pillowed my red hooded head upon her 
shoulder. ‘I’m glad I didn’t put up my 
hair.’ 

“So’m I, Virgie, said I, as I nestled 
against the soft eushion. ‘Your hair is 
the loveliest I ever saw, Virgie, and 
mine is short and stiff like bristles. I 
hate it, 

“But you’re real good, Georgie Wash- 
ington, and as soon as ever we get home, 
I’m going to give you a real boughten 
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doll,’ she said, ‘to have for your very own 
birthday, and to keep always,’ ” 

Grandmother Gibbons did not need to 
tell the children that she had kept the 
“boughten doll”; they had all seen it, 
She sometimes stopped for a little, right 
here, till the children cried out, “Go on 
please, go on, grandma; tell us what 
happened next.” 

“Well, children, the next thing, it 
seemed the stars all faded, and the dark- 
ness deepened around us. I don’t know 
how long we waited, while I lay with my 
head pressed against your great-aunt 
Virginia’s shoulder, but I heard her 
calling to me, ‘Georgie Washington, this 
will never do. You must not go to 
sleep, we must get up and walk around.’ 

“*T don’t want to walk around, Virgie,’ 
I said. ‘I want to go home, that’s what 
I want.’ 

“*We'll walk toward home,’ said 
Virgie, taking hold of my hand, and 
starting up. ‘We’re not in the path, but 
we can’t be far from it, and we must 
keep walking, for you must not go to 
sleep. Here’s the black walnut tree.’ 

“Virgie gave a sudden spring forward, 
and fell. She told your great-grand- 
mother Howe, after it was all over, that 
it seemed as if she fell miles and miles. 
Then it came over her like a flash, we 
had come through the wrong bars, and 
were over the gorge! That dreadful 
gorge where we were never allowed in 
broad daylight! Virgie fell till she 
stopped on a ledge not larger than her 
two feet, but her hair had been caught 
by an out-reaching tree branch, and it 
held her. True to her nature, her first 
thought, even then, was for me. 

“‘Georgie Washington, are you up 
there? she called. Her voice sounded 
through the darkness far away. 

“Yes, Virgie, I am here!’ TI think 
my teeth chattered. ‘Where are you” 

“Stand still! Don’t stir a_ step! 
Don’t go to sleep, we’re over the gorge. 
I’m caught by my hair and we must 
wait!’ 

“No one will ever know, children, how 
long we waited. It seemed to me as if 
all at once I grew to be a woman. It 
seemed to me as if God had given Vir- 
gie’s life into my keeping. I kept call- 
ing down to her, telling her that it 
would soon be lighter, and that I felt 
sure that some way, somehow, I cou!d 
save her. 

“At last it came, children, the first 
streak of morning! I stooped over, aud 
looked down that awful abyss, but the 
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sight only gave me courage. ‘Virgie,’ I 
cried, and my teeth didn’t chatter this 
time, for when God wants us to do any- 
thing, children, no matter how difticult, 
he'll give us the will and the strength 
io do it. ‘Virgie, I can see you, you are 
not half way down. Don’t look up— 
don’t look down, but keep still a few 
minutes, and I can save you.’ ” 

“Hlow did you do it, grandma?” al- 
ways asked the children. 

“I didn’t know how I was going to do 
it, at first, but I began, very slowly, to 
make my way, not straight, but in a 
zigzag fashion, slowly and carefully 
down to the shelf over which Virgie 
hung. There was a little platform of 
rock, on which I stopped. It was grow- 
ing lighter every minute, as I reached 
up to the twisted tree branch. Then 
God let me see how I was going to be 
able to save my sister. You know how 
1 did it, children.” 

“You untwisted her hair,” from the 
children in chorus. 

“Yes, those beautiful, strong locks of 
hair, all kinked and snarled and held 
as in a vise, partly with my teeth, partly 
with my fingers, I loosened every golden 
thread. 

“ ‘Now,’ I said, ‘Virgie, you are free! 
Catch hold of this limb that I swing 
down to you! Catch hold and climb!’ 

“‘*Oh, Georgie Washington,’ she cried. 
‘lL can’t! dizzy! I shall faint.’ 

“LT could see that her strength was 
failing, but I wouldn’t give up that I 
could save her; so I put all of myself 
into my voice, and I may have prayed, 
but [ didn’t know it, then. 

“*No, you won't faint, Virgie’ I 
called. ‘You won't faint; you won't fall! 
You can’t; you’ve got the limb. Now 
here’s my hand; let’s climb! We can 
see every step now, Virgie.’ 

“We climbed slowly, step by step, zig- 
zagging, picking our way up, and gain- 
ing courage till at last we fell in each 
other’s arms, on to the level at the top, 
and that is the way I met an emergency, 
the Thanksgiving and birthday we never 
forgot. And that is the way I saved 
your great-aunt Virginia.” 


“The best things are nearest; breath 
in your nostrils, light in your eyes, 
flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before you. 
Then do not grasp at the stars, but do 
life’s plain, common work as it comes, 
certain that daily duties and daily bread 
are the sweetest things of life.” 
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Our Thanksgiving Guest 


By Katie Chapin House 


WELL remember our first Thanks- 

giving dinner in our pioneer days in 

Kansas. I have always loved the 
gentle story of the Pilgrims’ first 
Thanksgiving, because it suggests the 
homely incident I wish to relate. 

The cruel unchained winds scourged 
the barren prairies with vindictive fury. 
My mother, accustomed to the feasts of 
New England, must have felt the differ- 
ence between the old life and the new 
as she placed the frugal meal for three 
on the scant kitchen table. But the 
linen was fine and white—we never fell 
from white table linen even in those 
days. And there was so much more to 
eat than usual, that the Child Afraid of 
the Prairies thought that was a feast. 
There was fried quail, the result of my 
father’s long tramp and unerring aim; 
a can of California peaches; a simple 
cake made for this great occasion, and 
“broomhandle squashes,” the sweetest 
and richest that ever came from cabin 
oven! These were the gift of a well 
loved neighbor, brought by her all the 
way from the next county, and I am sure 
that they had no idea when they were 
sapping the sun and the rain on that 
farm how delicious they would taste to 
the cabin dwellers on that stern, bleak 
Thanksgiving day—I say had no idea, 
because if they had they would have 
grown larger. But though they were not 
large, and not anything like the sands 
of the sea in number, still they were part 
of our list of “thankful for.” 

At last expectation and preparation 
gave way to mastication, and the feast 
was on! We were well settled to the 
delights before us, when, in a lull of 
the swirling wind, we heard a strange 
picking at the door and in stalked an 
Indian brave of commanding presence 
and picturesque attire. Fear, the worst 
enemy of appetite, assailed me and the 
delights of the big dinner faded away. 
By signs and guttural noises the Indian 
communicated the fact that he was 
hungry and he was invited to the table. 
How fast the slender stock of good 
things faded away. I remember noticing 
that the canned peaches were especial 
favorites of his. One thing that 
amused us was his putting four tea- 
spoons of sugar in his glass of milk. My 
mother and I, unable to eat, watched 
the stranger closely. My father, too, 
soon finished his dinner, but the Indian 
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licked the platter clean in a_ short 
time. 

His headdress and ornaments were 
gorgeous. My mother, attracted by the 
beautiful earrings he wore, determined 
to count them. There were fourteen 
pairs, all long and heavy and very beau- 
tiful. The ear was slit from the top of 
the lobe to the bottom. The weight of 
such excessive jewelry held the slit open 
and presented a truly grewsome sight to 
civilized eyes. 

After warming himself thoroughly he 
passed out silently into the storm. We 
bore our spoiled dinner cheerfully; 
thinking we had given to one who needed 
it worse. Imagine our disgust when we 
learned that our house was the seventh 
at which he had eaten Thanksgiving 
dinner. There is more than one way for 
a gourmand to be rebuked, and outraged 
nature did the work this time. In the 
bitter night following his big dinner 
day, he died in agony, and there was 
lamentation in the tepees of his tribe. 

We suppose that he begged his first 
dinner that day by chance and found 
instead of the usual frugal meal an extra 
nice dinner. He tried it avain and the 
rich food and strange dishes tempted 
him to keep—like Billy Goodwin—‘“a 
eatin’ an’ a eatin’,” until he wrought his 
own undoing. 


A Bear Story 


Transcribed by Clifton Johnson 


As I was going up stin-dum-stair-um, 
I met a_high-gig-gle-y-bon-bear-um 
earrying off my fin-dum-fair-um; and I 
said: “I wish I had my gish-me-gair-um; 
Td show that high-gig-gle-y-bon-bear-um 
how to carry off my fin-dum-fair-um!” 

In plain English this nursery tale is 
as follows: As I was going upstairs I 
met a bear carrying off my hog; and I 
said: “I wish I had my gun; I'd show 
that bear how to carry off my hog!” 


A Toast 


Toasts with water 
Often do 
Bring bad luck 
To me and you. 
Here’s bad luck 
To you and me! 
See how lucky 
We shall be! 


Ruth R. Blodgett 
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A Round of Toasts 


Composed by College Students 


Let us drink to the family’s head, 
For he keeps us so very well fed; 
And in drinking it, we 
On this all agree, 
That very much more might be said. 


Ruth R. Blodgett 


Now lift up your glasses and clink them 
in the air! 

Here’s to the lassies who never were 
fair! 

Beauty is not all the points in the game, 

The homely girl’s slow—but arrives just 
the same; 

So empty your glasses and fill them 
again, 

Here’s to the lassies—the ones who are 
plain! 

Berton Braley 


Who comes to eat of salt with you 
Gets many a lump of sweetness too, 
R. R. Kirk 
Let statesmen their rude wrangling 
cease, 

Let battle flags be furled; 
For the hand that spanks the baby 

Is the hand that rules the world. 


Kenneth M. Goode 


May you live to love, and love to live 
And what you get to freely give; 

But as you live each passing day, 
Don’t love to give poor Time away. 


Ruth R. Blodgett 


Here’s to the bore, 
May his fortune be pleasant, 
May he ever be happy 
And never be present! 
Berton Braley 


Here’s to the wearer of frills and frocks 
Who teases when she pleases, 
Yet, sweet and dainty paradox, 
She pleases when she teases. 
Kenneth M. Goode 


Here’s to our friends, whom we like to 
be free with us 
In the way of advice (if their counsels 
agree with us). 
Berton Braley 


Here’s good cheer all the year 
Where friendship doth the dish endear. 
R. R. Kirk 
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Arranging flowers in the home 


Japanese Flower Arrangement 


By Florence Peltier 


Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs made in Japan by Genjiro Yeto 


*‘*T HAVE come to understand the 
unspeakable loveliness of a solitary 
spray of blossoms arranged as only 

a Japanese expert knows how to arrange 

it—not by simply poking a spray into a 

vase, but by perhaps one whole hour’s 

labor of trimming and posing and dain- 
tiest manipulation—and, therefore, I can- 
not now think of what we occidentals 
call a bouquet as anything but a vulgar 
murdering of flowers,an outrage upon the 
color sense, a brutality, an abomination!” 

When Lafcadio Hearn wrote that, it 
was a just arraignment of us; but it is 
not entirely so to-day, thanks to the 
influence of the Japanese spirit trans- 
mitted to us by Blum, Whistler, La 

Farge and Menpes. Charles, H. Caffin 

thinks it is the “fragrance of the peren- 

nial child-spirit” in the Japanese that 
these masters sensed so keenly, and 
translated, each in his own way, bring- 
ing to bear upon us a realization of 
our affectations and meaningless lack 


of harmonious relationship in our 
surroundings. 

Though we have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the Japanese, we have, as 
yet, but an inkling of what we may learn 
from these delightful people that asso- 
ciate flowers with every event of their 
daily life—even the humble peasant- 
home is glorified by its artistic arrange- 
ment of simple bamboo shoots. 

It was this intimate association with 
the beautiful in nature that Robert 
Blum recognized, and he wrote that he 
found the people in Japan living life on 
such an entirely different plane from the 
inhabitants of any other nation, that, 
“if one could make comparisons it would 
have to be with such dead civilizations 
as those of Greece and Egypt. Can you 
fancy what a living dream it all is?” he 
continues. “I have seen enough, felt 
enough here, to come to the conclusion 
that life is worth living if it will only 
continue in this way.” 
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So strong is the Japanese sense for 
the value of “life expression,” that the 
gathering of flowers and branches is 
done with gentlest care, so as not to 
disfigure in the least the tree or shrub 
from which they are plucked. Then, 
too, flowers and branches must be placed 
in the vase in such a manner as to seem 
actually growing there. If this effect is 
not carried out the flower arrangement 
is a failure. Thus, we can easily under- 
stand how the indiscriminate tearing of 
flowers from their growing place and 
crushing them together, with an eye only 
to their color, is an offense to the Japa- 
nese, who consider each stem, leaf, bud, 
flower, and oftentimes each petal, indi- 
vidually. It is true we are beginning to 
have some idea of linear effect. We 
place a single long-stemmed flower in a 
slender vase, we call the attention of the 
children in school to the beauty of the 
bare tree in winter. It may be that our 
riotous masses of color, seen in June on 
the azalea and rhododendron covered 
mountains of the Carolinas, on the hill- 
sides of Massachusetts in laurel time, 
in the brilliant autumnal foliage in 
western Connecticut, in the flower-car- 
peted meadows in many parts of the 


United States and England, have blinded A rich yet simple effect 
us to the loveliness of curve and direc- 


tion of stems and branches; 
whereas the Japanese have 
not their attention so dis- 
tracted by overlavishness. 
So much has been written 
of the flowers in Japan that 
one thinks of that country 
as ablaze with them. In 
reality it has neither such 
plenty nor variety as our 
own country boasts. But 
the art perception that all 
classes hold in common in 
Japan makes the people 
look for beauty even in tlic 
humblest things in nature. 
Add oriental patience to 
this trait, and it is easy to 
perceive how, through lov- 
ing eare, trees and flowers 
have been so developed as to 
reach a perfection unknown 
in other, though far more 
richly endowed, countries; 
and how the arrangement 
of flowers has become a 
dignified branch of art in 
Japan. 

Since the sixteenth cen- 
An ‘‘arrangement” completed tury profound scholars, 
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Pine in an open suspended globe 


eminent artists and clever women have 
studied this delightful art. Men prom- 
inent in the making of their country’s 
history, have, upon retirement from 
publie life, taken up this study with 
deep absorption. A person of humble 
rank, who becomes proficient in the 
arrangement of flowers, will find the 
inost exclusive doors opened to him. 
Ilis standing is precisely what would be 
accorded to a successful poet, musician 
or painter, in other lands. And this 
constant association with flowers is said 
to ineuleate in a person gentleness, 
serenity of mind and sweetness of 
disposition. 

Just as there are different schools in 
painting, so there are in flower arrange- 
ment; but the schools all agree on certain 
points: the direction of the line of stalk, 
stem or branch must be considered before 
its blossoms or leaves are; leaves must 
not be allowed to hang down so that dew 
would spill from them, for this is not 
nature; also, there must not be two sides 
alike—“equal ranging,” as it is called. 
“Balance and harmony without repeti- 
tion,” says Conder, “is a governing prin- 
ciple in this as well as in other Japanese 
arts.” This principle has come to influ- 
ence the western world more than we 
realize. It is due to this that we no 
longer place our ornaments upon the 
mantelpiece with the precision of ten- 
pins set up in a bowling alley—the two 
vases, exactly alike, at the same distance 
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from the ends of the shelf, the clock 
squarely in the middle. Better than 
that, the stiff flower gardens, with neither 
line nor color to recommend them, and 
the bouquets made up of a central flower 
and rigid rows of alternate blossoms and 
leaves tightly packed around it, are done 
away with. 

There are certain rules in regard to 
how the lines for floral arrangement 
should be disposed. All schools agree 
that there must be a main line, called 
the principal, that branch or stalk must 
be made to follow; and it should always 
show some relation to the perpendicular. 
From the principal springs a secondary 
line, and, on the opposite side, either 
lower down or higher up, is the tertiary. 
Then the artist may use as many more 
lines as he sees fit. The two, three, five 
and seven-line arrangements are most 
commonly used. All these lines must be 
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Three-line arrangements 


graceful in curve, and several positions 
are allowable for each one, the direction 
given being considered with reference 
to the nature of the plant, how and 
where it grows. Therefore, the more 
fully informed a person is upon plant 
life the more successful is he in the art 
of arranging flowers. 

After the stalks or branches have been 
directed along the correct lines the at- 
tention is turned to blossoms and leaves. 


Here we find, combined with effort for 
artistic effect, sentiment and the influ- 


ence of folklore. Sometimes the full- 
blown blossoms are all removed, as, for 
example, upon the little girls’ fete day 
in March, when branches from the peach 
tree, with only the buds left on them, 
are arranged with consummate skill and 
taste, in honor of the day, in the homes 


Five-line 
arrangement 


where there are young daughters. In a 
floral arrangement to be presented to an 
old person the dead leaves must be 
plucked off and whatever else would give 
a thought of decay or death. Flowers 
for the sick must be so put together as 
to give the impression that they were 
quickly arranged; this to express the 
wish that there may be quick recovery. 
When one has been promoted in rank 
the floral arrangement to celebrate the 
oceasion must have buds low down and 
flowers at the top, thus showing consum- 
mation of one’s effort. When a prayer 
for rain is expressed in flowers the prin- 
cipal points from east to west, and the 
reverse when fine weather is desired. 
Then, too, the sorts of flowers to combine 
in a floral arrangement, the color, the 
perfumes, all have their significance 
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“Flower stepping.”’ 
It is also an error 
to a flowers 
without leaves. 


Two of the flower holders, the 
kind used in Plate A. These 
are of bronze and are under 
water when finished. 


‘*Equal ranging” 
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Horizontal bamboo vase. There are many ways 


of cutting bamboo for vases 


and are governed by very stringent 
rules, 

So many laws laid down would seem 
to argue conventionality; but the studied 
avoidance of symmetrical arrangement 
makes the effect almost careless in ap- 
pearance. At the same time this care- 
lessness is far more pleasing than our 
own; for ours is haphazard and not the 
result of definite art rules. 

In Japan each month has its special 
flower: February, the plum blossom; 
March, the peach; April, the cherry, and 


Plate A, showing flowers held in position by 
attachments under water 


Bamboo vase and stand 


so on. By the way, the Japanese term 
for flower, hana, does not necessarily 
mean blossom. ‘Bamboo, pine, snow, all 
are termed flowers. Therefore, the 
“flower” for January is the pine; for 
November, the frost-touched maple 
leaves; for December, the willow. 

It is considered bad taste to use 
flowers not strictly in season; but the 
fact that some sort of flower is in blos- 
som every month in the year in Japan, 
makes it possible to carry out a rule 
impracticable in most countries; for 
there, even when snow abounds, flowers 


A novel use for bamboo 
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A vase made out of a stump of tree 


may be found in sheltered places. Snow 
is often seen resting upon the fragrant 
plum blossoms. 

Forcing a plant to flower out of season 
and prizing its blossoms because of their 
untimeliness and their resultant high 
money value, would not be understood in 
Japan; for the people there, as Ernest 
Clement puts it, “are worshipers of 
beauty rather than of the almighty 
dollar.” No matter how common the 
flower, if it satisfies the sense of appro- 
priateness and the ideas of beauty, that 
is sufficient reason for prizing it highly. 

The same perfect sense of the fitness 
of things has made the Japanese expend 
much ingenuity upon vases. Here again 
we have been influenced by our oriental 
neighbors; not profoundly, it is true, but 
to the extent of color consideration and 
with some view to the shape of vase in 
reference to the style of flower and 
length of stem. 

Japanese artists of note have put some 
of their best effort into the designing and 
decorating of flower receptacles. Each 
vase has its special purpose. When 
broad and shallow it is for water 
plants; when tall, for plants that grow 
on land. Special designs are for cer- 
tain flowers. An inverted bronze bell, for 
instance. is intendee to hold wistaria 


and no other flower. In summer time 
broad, shallow vessels that expose a large 
surface of water and contain water 
plants are much used, because, on a 
sultry day, this all implies coolness. 
Sometimes such a vase is placed before 
a kakemono (painting) of perhaps a full 
moon shining through irises. There will 
be nothing in the vase except water and 
a few petals of the iris flower; for the 
iris is likely to drop its petals on the 
stream or pond it grows by. Glancing 
from the moon to the water, one 
naturally thinks of moonlight on the sea 
or lake; hence, through the association 
of ideas, there is a beautiful relation 
between the kakemono and the vase. 
This arrangement would be termed floral. 
How eloquently it shows the poetical 
temperament of the people! 

In very warm weather a vase is filled 


. so full of water that it appears to be on 


the verge of running over, and this 
illusion is assisted by oiling the rim of 
the vase, thus allowing the water act- 
ually to overtop the edge without spilling. 
In spring and autumn the vase should be 
nine-tenths full of water, and in very 
cold weather, only seven-tenths. 

Vase and flower together must picture 
a sentiment. A vase of decayed wood, 
always most artistic in treatment, hold- 
ing a climbirig vine, stands for aspira- 
tion. Veneration is represented by an 
arrangement of pine in a bronze vase 


Bronze jar with inlaid stand 
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decorated with a crane, the crane 
and pine being symbols for sturdy 
old age. 

Hooked-shaped vases, made to 
hang against the wall or upon a 
pillar, are very popular, and the 
flowers in them are arranged as if 
growing on the edge of a cliff. 
Behind such a vase will be placed 
a tablet of wood, two inches wide, 
and three or four feet long, to protect 
the surface of wall or pillar. This 
tablet is, of course, made into a 
thing of beauty by graceful curving 
of its lines and by decoration. In 
the middle of it is a long slit so that 
it may be slipped over the peg upon 
which the hooked-shaped vase is 
hung, and raised or lowered, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the floral 
arrangement. 

Then, suspended by one, two or 
three chains, are marvelous hanging 
vases. These are often representa- 
tions of boats; and, when such is the 
case, care must be taken that none 
of the water within shows, for that 
would infer a leaky boat! Indeed, 
the water in a vase should never 


A flower holder of bamboo 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Chrysanthemums in a bronze dish 


show unless the floral composition 
consists of water plants. 

A very important part of a floral 
arrangement is the flower fastener— 
sometimes a simple affair made of 
bamboo, but oftener an artistic crea- 
tion in bronze or metal. Talented 
men have not considered it beneath 
them to expend upon these fasteners 
some of their cleverest achievements. 
Sometimes one will see in a vase, 
just below the surface of the water, 
a bronze flower fastener cunningly 
modeled after a pair of carp or some 
other water creature. A fastener to 
be used for flowers that grow upon 
land is made of rings or coils, the 
upper part being close to the surface 
of the water, and heaped over with 
pebbles and soil, so as to conceal the 
water from sight, thus carrying out 
the illusion that the flower or shrub 
is actually growing in its native 
element. Above the soil will be an 
ornamental part of the fastener, a 
pair of land crabs, hares or lizards. 
New, the reason that the flower 
fastener is of such importance is 
because it holds the stalks so firmly 
in place that they preserve the correct 
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Scene in a school! where is taught the arrangement of flowers 


lines of direction. One of the most ex- 
quisite effects is obtained by using a 


flower fastener called a jakago. This is 
a sort of cylinder made of coarse-meshed 
basket work and filled with beautiful 
stones. It is laid in two wide-mouthed 
shallow vessels over the ends of water 
plant stems. Seen beneath the water the 
stones are transformed into the likeness 
of gems—topazes, amethysts, pearls. 

In the home the floral arrangement is 
ordinarily placed in the tokonoma, a 
niche or alcove to be found in every room 
of importance in a Japanese house. In 


this nook is hung the kakemono, and the 
floral arrangement must be in harmony 
with it, and both must have reference to 
the season of the year, or to the festival 
of the day; or the tokonoma may be 
fitted up to celebrate some special occa- 
sion in the household. Oftentimes it 
simply conveys a friendly greeting to a 
guest. 

This is but the merest touching upon 
what is, to us, a novel art. We will find 
in studying it many quaint and lovely 
fancies that can be readily adopted in 
our own homes, 


Mother’s Little Girl 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Mother knows a little girl— 
Mother won’t tell who— 

Helps with all the many things 
Mother has to do. 

Sings to baby when he cries, 
Builds his shaky blocks; 

Trons grandma’s neckerchiefs, 
Folds up father’s socks; 

Picks the berries, dusts the hall 
Neat as neat can be, 


Draws out grandpa’s easy chair, 
Sets the plates for tea; 

Buttons little sister’s dress, 
Lets her come and play 

When another little girl 
Sometimes runs away. 

Mother knows a little girl— 
Don’t you wish you knew 

Which it is who helps her so? 
Mother won’t tell who. 
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To Margaret 


From Seumas MacManus 
Author of A Lad of the O'Friels, etc, etc 


With Decorations by Henry McCarter 


N that momentous day for you when your sweet 
O voice—now sweet—was first lifted in unmelo- 
dious squall, a prudent mother, a. fond and 
ambitious one, too, said: “We shall call her Mar- 
garet,” and a judicious father, putting fingers in his 


ears the while you raised your voice again in greeting 
to an unappreciative world, said: “Yes, Margaret’; 
and all friends approving added that thus you had got 
a good start in the world, and it was sincerely to be 
hoped you would maintain the lead that had been 
given you. 

If, unfortunately, you belied the hopes that your 
happy naming raised up for you in the bosom of 
family and friends, and that you have fallen away 
from Margaret to a less worthy abbreviation, blame 
not the chances and fates; blame not doting parents, 
nor yet thoughtless, foolish friends; blame not, either, 
silly boys in their late teens, or empty-headed chat- 
tering girls who ran and played with you, that you 
are deprived of your birthright. Blame but yourself: 
for, let what chance or design that might, seem to have 
abbreviated your name, your character and your pros- 
pects, it was really you yourself who unwittingly 
induced the abbreviation. Parents and friends rarely, 
if ever, bestow a name upon one. ’Tis true, at bap- 
tism, they suggest a name which is temporarily 
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adopted until the child arrive at such years that it 
may either deserve the name given or develop another 
for itself. 

Of your name, through all its interesting varie- 
ties, there is surely none so truly womanly, so dignitied, 
stately, queenly, as beautiful Margaret. Margaret is 
superior without hateful obtrusion of superiority; 
complaisant without hurt; grand without show; proud 
without vanity; noble without haughtiness; and vir- 
tuous without hypocrisy. The shining quality of 
Margaret is that she refuses to shine. She is possessed 
of a beautiful reserve that forbids her to display any 
of her good qualities. She shows them not, but she 
acts them; acts them in the surest, quietest, most 
modest way that she ean contrive. In consequence, 
when she does one a service her manner would indicate 
that it is she who is being obliged, and if a service is 
done to her, such is her graciousness that the server 
feels in his heart he is the one happily served. Mar- 
garet may queen it in a cabin or a court; she may rule 
a farm or an empire; but in either case all within her 
sphere acknowledge that she was fitted for that par- 
ticular position, and that the position was fitted for 
her. Circumstances may so contrive that her lines 
be cast either in lowly or in queenly places; yet do 
her qualities, and the sentiments she inspires, change 
not; for, ever she is Margaret. 

The name of Margaret is one not frequently to 
be taken in vain, seldom to be bandied, and never to 
le jested about or made light of. There is a divinity 
doth hedge the name against the satirist, the idle- 
minded man, and him who has donned the cap and 
Lells. Intuitively these know that Margaret is sacro- 
sanct, and even they are filled with respect and doff 
their caps, and put into the quiver again their rando:n 
shots when they find themselves on the border of her 
domain. IIe who would make a jest of Margaret 
would laugh in the face of his sovereign, and would 
play tricks with the Bible as he would with a book of 
ballads. Not that Margaret is prim—for indeed, she 
is ever the opposite; and not that she inspires awe— 
her goodness of heart is too much in evidence for 
this, but that she enforces respect, wins affection, and 
arouses admiration. 
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Some people, under the delusion that they are 
beautifying the name, Gallicize it into Marguerite. 
This is a sad delusion. It never has the noble sound 
of Margaret. Marguerite may shine—indeed, very 
often does shine—but her qualities are never so deep, 
never so genuine, as are Margaret’s, Marguerite may 
be, and usually is more brilliant. She has sparkle 
with her; she has wit; she has repartee; she has the 
knack of impressing people more quickly, and winning 
admirers far more frequently, and gathering an 
adoring circle around her with immensely more ease: 
but her friends are not so genuine, and her admirers 
wear not nearly so well, and her adorers are as quick 
to change as the figures in a kaleidoscope. It is true 
that Marguerite eventually makes what the world cal!s 
a brilliant match. Whether or not it be a fortunate 
match, leading to true happiness, time alone shall tell. 
She could have married solely for love—the passion 
had worthy place in her bosom, but she married only 
partially for love (she persuaded herself that she 
loved him well enough); chiefly she married for 
power; with that power she got what love the poor 
fellow’s soul was capable of giving; then ‘she led her 
circle and queened it finely over her followers, and 
she was kind and good to her husband in an autocratic 
way. She dazzled people; was adored by some, and 
envied by many. Had Marguerite devoted herself to 
art instead of society, she would have acquired no 
mean name as a painter: and though she might not 
in this line of life carry so high a head, she wou!d 
have borne a happier heart and a mind more care- 
free. For her light-heartedness, her jollity, and her 
true Bohemian qualities, she would have been known 
and noted, loved and courted; and she would have 
queened it then over another kind of circle in a more 
natural way. The Marguerites, full of ambition as 
they are, and aiming at many things for which nature 
did not propose them, oftentimes miss their vocation, 
and mistake their sphere. But it is a consolation that 
even in their mistaken sphere they are able to win out 
with something that looks very hke success. 

In Ireland we have Marg’et, and Mairid (the final 
d liquid). Mairid is a dear creaiure, and a creature 
full of love and affection. She is not quite devoid of 
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the coquette’s art, but co ertfully does she employ 
it that on!y the more cunning perceive the art. She 
marries wise!y and makes a fond wife, and a mother 
that is a model for the countryside. By and by she 
becomes adviser-general to all the women in their little 
troubles. She is great-hearted, and she is clear- 
headed; and from her they are always assured of both 
sympathy and guidance. Mairid, and Mairid’s wise 
words, are remembered and quoted for long years after 
the green guilt has been pulled over her. 

Marg’et is far from being as lovable or loved as 
was Mairid. Marg’ct is short-tempered, sharp-spoken, 
imperious. Though she is hasty in action the result 
generally shows that she errs not, for she seems to be 
guided by a correct instinct. Marg’et rears up a 
family who are hardy, who are keen, and in whose 
presence none acquainted with them would dare to 
don an affectation. Their glance, sharp as a scalpel, 
can at one stroke lay bare what is insincere; and their 
tongue, scathing as the east wind, can cut to the bone, 
and freeze the marrow thereof. I said Marg’et was 
imperious: I might have added tyrannical. Marz‘et 
is always master in her own house, not infrequently 
despot. 

When Marg’et McClune came home from market 
one day her long-suffering, patient husband, Med, was 
sitting by the fireside trying to enjoy a pipe of peace. 
Marg’et, looking at him sharply, advanced to the 
center of the floor; casting the shawl from her head 
and still keeping her eye bent upon her husband, 
she stamped upon _the floor and said, “Silence!” Poor 
Ned looked up in her face pathetically and question- 
ingly. By way of reply, Marg’et stamped once more 
and said more emphatically, “Silence!” Ned took the 
pipe from between his lips in astonishment, and, 
open-mouthed, gazed at his lady and master. “Silence, 
I say!” and Marg’et spoke louder and sharper, and 
stamped upon the floor more imperious!y than ever. 
“But, Marg’et,” poor Ned at length got out, “sure I 
wasn’t sayin’ nothin’.” “For fear you would!” dis- 
closed Marg’et. And as Ned relapsed into thought 
and smoke again, she laid aside her shawl and went 
about her household duties with the satisfied con- 
science of one who had seen ker duty and done it. 
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Maggie was ever a home bird, and ever will be. 
Maggie cannot do without home; home cannot do 
without Maggie. Maggie is unselfish; ever thinking 
and working and caring always for her sisters, and 
all oblivious of herself. Her sisters, too, fall inte a 
callous habit of expecting, and accepting without 
thanks, all the services she bestows upon them. They 
come to think it is natural and only their due that 
she should devote all her thoughts to them. She is 
Maggie, you know. So, oftentimes, Maggie makes of 
herself an inglorious martyr. She plays the part of 
Cinderella without the good fairy. Sometimes, indeed, 
the prince and a happy marriage happen along. Some- 
times they do not. Do not understand me to mean 
that Maggie is always, or even generally a martyr. 
Nothing of the sort. She has a tendency to become, 
and sometimes is, such. This should not be, for 
Maggie ever is worthy of better things: and many 
times she is blessed with what she merits. Maggie, if 
she do not annihilate herself, is petted and caressed, 
and is truly the dear one of the home in which she 
radiates peace, content, happiness. Jer’ lovers are 
fewer than her sisters’ lovers, but they are of nature 
more genuine, and they give truer and deeper affection, 
and from Maggie they get true affection in return. 
She inspires in their breasts sentiments that break 
forth in. ballads—ballads devoid of anything that is 
gaudy, tinselly, jingly, hollow-comp!imentary—but 
musical, sweet, sincere, heart reaching ballads. Men 
who dreamt not ever that they were poets, only Maggie 
has temporari!y made them co, write these songs. 
Eventua!ly she makes a quiet-minded man happy; and 
without mean‘ng it, without showing it, she is ever © 
after both mistress and master in her own house. 

Finally comes Peggy tripping upon the scene. 
Oh, Peggy, Peggy! I would that you were wiser. 
I would you were a little more staid; more grave. 
I would that oftener you took more thought of the 
morrow. You are a good girl, a pretty girl; light- 
hearted and gey; good-hearted, too; true-hearted, 
perhaps. Put ok! but oh! in every act and every 
word you proc!aim that your head is as light as your 
hee's: and en indolent wor'd is, alas, only too apt to 
take you at your own estimate. Behind your deceiv- 
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oftentimes a world of truth and bravery hidden; and 
fond affection, too, and even brilliant intellect. But 
what avail all these since still to the world you are 
but Peggy! Ay, even to yourself, to your own 
unthinking self, ’tis more than likely that you are 
only Peggy. You might have been, and perhaps were 
well worthy to have been Margaret, but in your very 
childhood the spirit of mischief that is in you made 
you cloak and set light value upon your graver qual- 
ities. Like a gaudy milliner you put in the window 
all your gay ribbons, your frills, and your fripperies, 
to attract the light-headed; and then the painter came 
and wrote over your door for all time, PEGGY. 

You have had your consolations, *tis true; a merry 
youth you have spent and a merry heart is yours still, 
and ever will be. For which I unreservedly rejoice. 
Your days have been all summer days, and you your- 
self a butterfly, flitting from flower to flower. So, 
genuine joy has been yours. And, sure, after all, ’tis 
serious question whether the philosophy of the grave 
recompenses them for the light-hearted joys that they 
surely lose. 

You have your admirers, Peggy—bands of them, 
troops of them, regiments. They write songs to your 
eyebrows, too, and to your lips; and sonnets to your 
dainty foot. They are your abject slaves; you can 
throw them off when you wish, and whistle them back 
when you will. The world smiles on you, and is kind. 
And, indeed, were one sure that the favor’s sun would 
ever shine, and fortune never frown, *twould be good 
to be you, Peggy. 

Before bidding farewell to you, ye Margarets and 
allies, I want you to know that whatsoever virtues I 
have herein ascribed to you are absolute, whereas the 
faults and failings I have had the temerity to set down 
are only comparative—are only shortcomings from 
the unusually high standard that your name well 
warranted me in choosing. I want you to know that 
Margaret, Marg’et, Mairid, Maggie, Peggy—which- 
ever of these graceful titles you were lucky enough to 
deserve, and are happy enough to bear—is sufficient 
to make you rare!y envied by less fortunate sisters. 

Good-bye, good-bye! 
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How to Be Young at the Age of 


By Ethelyn 
Middleton 


As 
Exemplified 


NYTHING daintier, more fragrant 

of flowers, more softly radiantly 

lighted, than the lhttle reception 
room of the great Sara Bernhardt the- 
ater in the Place du Chatelet does not 
exist in all Paris. From the distance, 
above or below or somewhere, comes 
occasionally the half-muffled sound of 
applause: Sara is on the stage receiv- 
ing her accustomed homage from the 
Parisian public. You have time to look 
about you before she will be framed in 
the doorway with the familiar smile of 
welcome on her face. 

To the left of the entry is a Louis XV 
desk with two Sevres vases at either 
end from which stretch up long stemmed 
roses and lilies. This is the place of 
the young man who met you at the head 
of the stairs. He writes on an ivory 
pad the names of “Madame’s” visitors, 
and the messages left. by those who have 
been unable to wait to see her. On the 
walls hang little paintings by famous 
men, presents to Sara. The covering 
of the wall itself is a white and pale 
yellow toile, responsible in large meas- 
ure for the mellow light of the room. 
The little pictures hang so low you can 
touch them, and beneath them runs a 
cream-colored velvet settee which ex- 
tends round nearly three sides of the 
room. There is not a single chair or 
other impediment in the middle of the 
room, and when you have noticed the 
marble and bronze busts on pedestals in 


Bernhardt 


the four corners, then you have seen all 
that the room contains, except the thick 
tapestry curtains which shut out the 
sounds from the Place. 

Another door leads*off this room into 
what is perhaps another like it, or the 
actress’s actual dressing room, perhaps, 
or a little dining room—for often during 
her strenuous rehearsals Madame Bern- 
hardt is forced to take her meals at the 
theater, and when the rehearsals of 
“YAiglon” were going on she even slept 
there for a week before the first pro- 
duction. 

While you are taking in with joy the 
exquisite proportions and perfect taste 
of this bower of light and flowers an- 
other thunder from a pleased public, 
punctuated with bravos, reaches your 
ears, and a kind of rumble-rumble from 
beneath te!ls you that the act is over and 
that in another moment “Madame” will 
be here. So she is. She ecmes in from 
the next room followed by a smart 
middle-aged woman dressed in black, in 
a white cap and apron, who makes <ies- 
perate attempts to throw a long lace 
cloak about Sara’s shoulders. As the 
actress enters all present, perhaps six 
or eight visitors, rise to their feet and 
bow, each one receiving at once a }or- 
tion of a graceful salute and smile in 
return. Sara begins to make her 
rounds as if she really enjoyed it, and 
you stand and wait your turn. ‘The 
first visitor honored seems to be a ‘ra- 
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Bernhardt and the dramatist Victorien Sardou, who has written most of her plays 


matie author, at least he has a roll of 
manuscript-in his hand, and seems to 
know the actress well, for she pats him 
on the back as she moves to the next 
person and assures him he is very sage 
to have made those changes, but she 
always knew she could count on him. 
He bows himself away as radiant in fea- 
ture as the rest of the room. 

I wonder how she is going to receive 
the little man who stands just before 
me. THe has a top hat in his hand with 
a wide horizontal brim, a frock coat, 
pulled away in at the waist, reaching 
aliost to his toes, and trousers that bag 
nearly two feet round his knees, but that 
are serupulously buckled in at the 


ankles. He looks as if he had just 
stepped out of 1830, and I know he can 
be nothing else than a poet and a poet 
from the south. He is as nervous as if 
he were going to read his verses to her 
on the spot, moistening his dry lips with 
his tongue, and changing his position 
every moment as he looks at Success 
with hungry eyes. The woman coming 
toward him could “make” him if she 
pleased. He would be illustrious if she 
wished, perhaps. If she nodded he 
might be able to stay in Paris (live in 
Athens!) instead of having to take the 
train next day to a corner of the prov- 
inces where, I am sure, he probab!y 
taught school. 
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Alas for first impressions! The man 
is a notary’s clerk and he has come to 
hand in person to Madame Bernhardt 
a summons from a disappointed author. 
His nervousness is due to the French 
law that compels these amiable docu- 
ments to be given from hand to hand, 
and not by the intermediary of the 
post or the defendant’s concierge. lu 
his hand he holds the ominous blue 
paper and in a flash the rest of us foresee 
something uncomfortable about to hap- 
pen. But Sara never changes her smile 
or manner. 

“So good of you to have taken all this 
trouble, Monsieur,” she says kindly, as 
she takes the paper, “and now if you will 
speak to Monsieur Thomas [the man at 
the table] I am sure he can find you a 
place for the third act!” And as the 
relieved huissier bows himself backward 
to the door he cannot have failed to see 
the precious blue paper slipping through 
Sara’s long fingers into little cerulean 
bits upon the floor. 

Madame Bernhardt has conquered, 
more than conquered, the difficult art of 
self-control under any and all cireum- 
stances. This may be her greatest 
achievement, after all. There probably 
lives no one who has known her to be 
put “out of countenance,” or flustered, 
or unsure of herself. 

“On commence, madame!” shouts a 
panic-stricken call-boy from the inner 
door, and with a coquettish “mou” of 
regret that the rest of us would have to 
sit through another act before seeing her 
again, off goes Sarah unhurriedly, drop- 
ping the avalanche of lace from her 
shoulders to the floor, which is imme- 
diately picked up by the cap-and-apron. 
In another minute comes again the re- 
frain of applause from la-bas, and only 
now do you recall the fact that Madame 
Bernhardt was dressed in robes of trag- 
edy, her face dented-in with grim 
grease-paint and a wild wreath of flow- 
ers hanging in tatters from her hair. 
So strong is the woman’s personality 
that, whatever the make-up or the part, 
she is “Sara” through it all and always. 

While the third act is under way cap- 
and-apron comes in to give me a personal 
reply to my note that has been sent in 
earlier in the evening. I recognize her 
as first cap-and-apron whom I have met 
before at Madame Sara’s home and 
naturally pass her the usual compliments 
on the blooming appearance of her 
charge, which she accepts always with 
the complaisance of a young mother re- 


ceiving compliments on the astonishing 
beauty of her first born. She has a few 
minutes to spare, for another maid is in 
charge of the dressing room, and I tak: 
the opportunity to ask her for conversa- 
tion’s sake if it is true that, as I have 
heard, Madame Sarah takes shellfish uni 
bottled beer for her midnight supper. 

She laughs indulgently. “I am sure 
she has done so if she happened to fancy 
such a supper, but she is more apt to 
take bread and milk. Madame does not 
need to diet, because she has all her life 
long been moderate in everything, except 
work. Madame really lives has 
lived for years mostly on eggs, milk and 
fish because this regime suits her. As 
you know she is always in superb 
health.” 

“Eggs, milk, fish,’ I murmur to iny- 
self, and I think of a friend who had 
lingering nervous prostration which sent 
her finally to an expensive health resort 
where she ate only “eggs, milk, fish” ani] 
was cured. How much easier to like 
“eggs, milk and fish.” 

Nowadays, when so much thought and 
attention are given to carrying one’s 
looks and spirit into the sixties, in fact 
never apparently to grow old, one won- 
ders what charm and what science this 
woman has employed. The official date 
of her birth is given as in 1844; she still 
gives the illusion of a young woman. 
An intimate friend of the great actress, 
one who has lived with her, outlines in 
a few words the simple life that has been 
followed for years. The account might 
be prefaced with the statement that 
Madame Bernhardt is no more a slave 
to any faddish ideas of regime than she 
is a slave to sloth, sweetmeats and strong 
tea. Also, she has not taken care of her 
digestion for her beauty’s sake, but, if 
she has thought about it at all, to keep 
her brain clear. It is the care of her 
brains and not her flesh that has enabled 
her to preserve the allure of a woman 
in the prime of beauty and charm. 

Madame Bernhardt has never been a 
devotee of athletic exercises; she would 
probably say that she has had no time 
for them, but twice a day she is thor- 
oughly massaged, and the morning com- 
mences with a warm bath, a cold douche 
and this form of exercise. Madame 
Bernhardt does a lot of work between 
her late rising and early lunch, which is 
the only meal that, as a rule, she takes at 
home. The morning hours are sup- 
posed to represent her leisure time, but 
she gets rid of a lot of correspondence at 
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that time, models at a bust, dictates her 
memoirs and occasionally sees an inti- 
mate friend. As a rule, she leaves her 
business affairs until she reaches the 
theater. Lunch is at half-past 12 and it 
is a family meal with the grandchildren 
as well as her son and daughter-in-law at 
the table. Then she leaves for the the- 
ater, where it must be remembered she is 
not only star but lessee, business man- 
ager and play producer. From the 
time she reaches the theater, whether 
a Yrehearsal is on or not, she never 
leaves the place. Her dinner often 
consists of raw eggs and, if a proper meal 
is served her in her theater dining room, 
she takes one of the simplest sort. Prac- 
tivally, Madame Sara never dines,- for 
before a performance she indulges in 
what would be a children’s tea, and when 
the play is over her last repast is apt to 
be an equally simple one. But she is 
well nourished, and has the services of 
a perfect cook, whose dignity is not be- 
neath watching the perfect boiling of 
an egg. 

Madame Bernhardt has perfect care. 
Not only has she a trained masseuse, in 
fact two, one for the body and one for 
the face, but she has two devoted maids, 
and an equally devoted- housekeeper. 


She has the happy faculty of inspiring 
affection in those who work for her and 
this really precious gift spares her many 
of the wearisome troubles of life. But 
at the same time Madame is a keen, alert 
business woman who has on her shoul- 
ders heavy responsibilities. 

When a woman is hard-worked, high- 
strung, passionate and quick of temper 
and yet “holds herself well together,” 
one is tempted to search every little de- 
tail of life for the secret. In this case 
we find a woman born with a great 
talent, keen intelligence and undoubtedly 
perfectly healthy body, perhaps not so 
rare a combination as one might think. 
Her intelligence has shown her the way 
to care for her talent and for her gift 
of perfect health. 

Her scheme of dressing might interest 
women with “nerves,” for she never 
allows herself to be made uncomfortable 
by any article of attire. She does not 
wear corsets, and the weight of all her 
garments is from the shoulders. She 
does not even wear garters; her stockings 
are sewed every morning to her silk com- 
binations. It is perhaps indiscreet to 
speak of these details of the boudoir, but 
they have more than the interest of mere 
curiosity. 


A snapshot of Madame Bernhardt at the races 
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Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


The gray mare said to the speckled hen, 
As the latter let fall a tear: 

“Thanksgiving time’s come around again, 
Now why do you weep, my dear? 


“The chicks you hatched in the early spring 
Ilave all grown up, I believe. 

And it looks to me like a foolish thing 
That the mother of them should grieve. 


“There’s a smile on the face of the farmer’s boy, 
His sister is happy, too, 

Pray why, at this time of general joy, 
Should trouble be haunting you?” 


“My chicks,” said the speckled hen, “‘must die, 
And the rooster that I adore 

Is marked for the feast, yet you ask me why 
My tears wet the stable floor.” 


Then the turkey cock and the spotted cow, 
And the pig with the flapping ears, 

And the duck joined in, as the mare asked: “‘Now 
Why is it you’re all in tears?” 


“My calf,” mooed the cow, “has been dragged 
away 
To be roasted and broiled and fried, 
But the colt you love is munching the hay 
In safety there, at your side.” 


“And I,” said the turkey in sorrowful tones, 
“Have horrible dreams at night: 

I know they are planning to pick my bones, 
Oh, pity my woful plight.” 


“They are after us,” said the pig and the duck, 
“They'll stuff us and roast us brown,” 
And they shook their heads and bewailed their 
luck 
While their tears went trickling down. 


When Dobbin came in. with the sad-eyed ewe 
The face of the steed was glad, 

But the mother sheep heaved a sigh or two 
And spoke of the woe she had. 
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“They have taken my Jamb away,” said she, 
“They will serve her with mint, no doubt.” 
“Cheer up,” said the horse and the gray mare, 

“we 
See nothing to worry about.” 


“No,” answered the cow and the ewe and the hen, 
“You two are unclean, forsooth; 

In your flesh men and the children of men 
Deem it sinful to set a tooth. 


“You say cheer up, as the care-free do, 
You can see fair days ahead: 

They find it easy to preach hope, who 
Have nothing themselves to dread.” 
“Unclean, you say?” scoffed the angry mare, 

“And tell us how that may be: 
I live on the best of the farmer's fare, 
The choicest he gives to me. 


“But you,” to the hen and the turkey cock 
And the sorrowing duck, she said, 
“Your filthy ways are enough to shock 
A cucumber out of its bed. 


“You gulp down bugs and you feed on worms 
And other horrible stuff; 

You gobble up things that are full of germs, 
No matter how old or toug’. 


“And the pig there—faugh!—he’s the worst of all, 
He'd not be neat if he could: 

He wallows in filth, while I in my stall 
Keep clean, as a proud mare should.” 


“It is as you say,” said the sad-eyed ewe, 

“Your qvarters are always nest, 
Your food is always the choicest, too, 

But your flesi isn’t fit *to eat.” 
“No,” grunted the pig, “they say you're unclean, 
TNough*you're proud and your fare is the best: 
I am often unfit, I admit, to be seen, 

But I'm very much prized when I'm dressed.” 


They argued it pro and they argued it con, 
The greatest there and the Icast, 

And this was the verdict agreed upon: 
“Man is a curious beast.” 
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Music as Medicine 


By Gustav Kobbe 
Author of Wagner's Life and Works, Opera Singers, etc 


ROBABLY the time still is far dis- 
tant when the family physician will 
appear upon the scene with a violin 

box or a trombone instead of with a med- 
icine chest, and proceed to play a tune 
instead of writing out a prescription. 
But the phrase “Music as Medicine” 
which is used as the title to this article 
is by no means far-fetched, though it 
may seem so to those who have not in- 
vestigated the subject. One need not be 
a practitioner to have observed that dos- 
ing has ceased to be a fetich with physi- 
cians and that the tendency in the 
modern practice of medicine really is to 
eliminate medicine as far as possible. 
Not only is the dose becoming smalier, 
the influence of the patient’s surround- 
ings is being more and more taken into 
account. A safe optimism on the part 
of the attending physician, cheerfulness, 
besides strict attention to duty, in the 
nurse, cleanliness, sunlight, air—all 
these are recognized as important ad- 
juncts in medical treatment. 

When these adjuncts are considered, 
it will be seen that they are intended to 
work upon the patient from the outside 


through his mind, his perception, his 
feelings, his nerves, in so far as these 
have not been blunted by his illness, 
That in several public institutions musie 
is now regarded as one of the most im- 
portant of the outside aids in the cure 
of disease, that musical treatment is 
systematically applied there and a care- 
ful record of the results kept, really is 
not extraordinary. The true occasion 
for surprise lies in the fact that it has 
so long been neglected. For if anything 
is obvious it is that music, according to 
its kind, excites, exalts or soothes the 
listener; and the deduction that from 
these emotional states there results @ 
physical reaction, such as often 1s 
sought for in the administration of med- 
icine, seems equally obvious. 

The effect of music upon physical 
being readily can be observed in those 
who make it a profession. In New 
York orchestral players are often obliged 
to play a long opera rehearsal in the 
morning, at a concert in the afternoon, 
and then at an operatic performance 
lasting perhaps until midnight. A clerk 
or average business man equally hard 
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worked would be morose and on the 
verge of nervous prostration. But with 
orchestral players the stimulating effect 
of music seems to counteract the fatigue 
of overwork. They are a cheerful and 
sociable lot. Here music seems a pre- 
ventive. In cases of lung trouble sing- 
ing lessons (under a really able teacher) 
usually result in great physical improve- 
ment, due not only to the incidental in- 
struction in proper breathing and con- 
sequent expansion of the lungs, but also 
to the stimulating effect of music itself. 
In fact an artificial emotional crisis, 
such as is produced when either inter- 
preting or listening to music, results in 
a beneficial physical reaction. Though 
Voltaire’s remark that people go to-the 
opera in order to digest their dinners 
was intended for a sneer, he uttered a 
truth instead of a sarcasm. The French- 
man Chomet, who wrote a book on the 
use of musie in curing disease, states 
that a concert or the opera after a meal 
is one of the best of “digesters” and so 
is home music, the more joining in it 
and the merrier the better, as in a song 
with chorus. Chomet, by the way, in- 
stances the case of an epileptic who was 
stricken in the streets of Paris, but who, 
when a regiment of soldiers came march- 
ing down the street headed by a military 
band, at once recovered, rose to his feet 
and marched along the sidewalk with 
the regiment. 

Those who have experimented syste- 
matically with music—and such experi- 
ments have been earried on in the Bos- 
ton free hospital for women, as well as in 
the Manhattan state hospital—incline to 
regard it as a valuable adjunct in con- 
junction with other treatment, but not 
as a curative when used alone. I prefer 
to make this conservative statement, be- 
cause the tendency in dealing with mat- 
ters of this kind is to claim teo much 
and thus hurt the very cause advocated. 
I am aware that as long ago as the sec- 
ond century of our era Aulus Gellius 
described a case of sciatica as cured by 
music, and that an American physician 
claims to have restored reason to one of 
his patients by the use of music alone. 
But while I believe music will be em- 
ployed more and more in the cure of 
diseases, it would be foolish to assert 
that we are near the point when a sur- 
geon will substitute the tuning fork for 
the lancet, or patients be allowed to 
choose between the salve and the sonata, 
the vapor bath or the fire scene from 
Die Walkure, or, in regulating their 
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diet, to take into consideration the re- 
lation of shredded wheat to ragtime. 
Nevertheless music is a growing factor 
in the treatment of disease and experi- 
ments as to its scope are making not only 
here, but in France, Germany and Rus- 
sia. Dr E. C. Dent, the medical super- 
intendent of the Manhattan state hos- 
pital, west, on Ward’s Island, New York, 
is so convinced of the efficacy of the 
treatment that the funds for the em- 
ployment of hired musicians having 
given out, he has organized an orchestra 
from among the attendants of the insti- 
tution and thus is able to continue the 
experiments. 

What physicians would eall the 
“physiology of music,” why and how 
music acts upon the body, has been con- 
sidered by no less an authority than the 
Lancet, the leading medical journal of 
England. Simplified, its statements sig- 
nify that, as music consists of sound 
waves, its vibratory action stimulates the 
nerve centers, braces depressed nervous 
tone and through the nervous system 
reaches the tissues and “acts as a re- 
freshing mental stimulant and restora- 
tive.” 

Among the best knowr. foreign exper- 
iments in the “physiology of music” are 
those of Professor Tarchanoff in St 
Petersburg, and of the Frenchmeni Ginet 
and Courtier. Their object was to show 
that distinct bodily action occurs as a 
result of listening to music and thus to 
prove that music can be employed to 
produce similar action in patients when 
such action is desirable. Tarchanoff’s 
experiment was a peculiarly interesting 
one. Divested of all technical terms it 
may be described as follows: 

Taking a man to experiment upon, he 
exhausted this man’s fingers by means 
of voluntary exercise on his part and 
electricity. So complete was the ex- 
haustion that it was impossible for the 
man to move a finger. When sad music 
was played the sense of fatigue in the 
fingers was, if possible, greater, but, 
when a lively tune was/struck up, it was 
overcome and the man was able to move 
them. This indicates that fatigue, even 
extreme fatigue, can be overcome by 
cheerful music, and is in line with what 
I have written regarding the overworked 
orchestral player. But the increased las- 
situde induced by slow music also serves 
a purpose. One of the difficulties in 
treating mental disease or such other ill- 
nesses in which the mind also is affected, 
lies in the inability of the physician to 
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gain the patient’s attention. The musi- 
eal method consists in ereating such a 
complete state of lassitude through slow 
music that the moment a lively tune is 
struck up the contrast makes an impres- 
sion on the patient and attracts his at- 
tention. This method has, by repeated 
experiment, been found to be the first 
step in securing the mental concentra- 
tion which forms the foundation of the 
cure. 

The experiments of Ginet and Cour- 
tier were conducted with a view to deter- 
mining the effect of musie upon breath- 
ing and upon the action of the heart. 
It was found that lively major chords, 
without relation to melody, quickened 
breathing. Melodies, grave or gay, caused 
rapid breathing, the respiration approx- 
imating its time to that of the music. 
Rallentando and diminuendo  etfects 
made the breath come more slowly. 
Single notes without tune accelerated 
the heart’s action, but melodies quick- 
ened it still more, operatie pieces result- 
ing in the quickest action. These ex- 
periments would seem to show eonclu- 
sively the stimulative effect of music. 
And here it may be stated that while 
such experiments undoubtedly are neces- 
sary to prove to physicians and laymen 
who have not been interested in music, 
that it can be employed with curative 
effect, any musical person ean grasp the 
theory as soon as it is mentioned. The 
only wonder is that it was not evolved 
sooner and that its application is not 
extending more rapidly. Having more 
than once gone utterly fagged out to a 
concert and risen from it refreshed in 
body and soul, it requires no Tarchanoff 
experiment with exhausted fingers to 
prove to me that music is a splendid 
remedy for overfatigue and brain fag. 
Its systematie application in such eases 
will, however, be a new idea to many, 
no matter how deeply they may be inter- 
ested in music, but they will grasp the 
idea and see the possibilities in it at 
once. Nor will they be surprised when 
told that dance music, martial music and 
ragtime affect the muscles of the lower 
limbs and by thus tending to draw the 
blood to the feet are good for congestive 
headaches. They will aecept without 
protest the statement that musie can be 
substituted for noxious and_ insidious 
opiates in the treatment of insomnia, by 
riveting the patient’s attention and then 
tiring it with low, soft music. Also they 
will understand the full meaning of a 
physician’s dictum, that the mother who 
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soothes her baby with a lullaby not only 
is singing sleep but also strength inio 
its little body. 

For they well know that music has 
what no drug possesses—a curious bleiid- 
ing of the physical and the emotional 
in its effects, and there is nothing vague 
to them in the theory that the “pleas- 
urable states created by musie are bene- 
ficial, because followed by acceleration 
of motion and blood circulation.” They 
are aware that in musical households 
there is much happiness and good cheer 
and as a result health, ambition and 
activity. What they will wonder will be 
whether musie can be applied to un- 
musical people, and therein experimeiits 
seem to bear them out. “It is necessary 
that the patient have some natural love 
for music,” is one of Dr Dent’s dedue- 
tions from the experiments carried on at 
the Manhattan state hospital. 

So far as the spread of musical treat- 
ment in general sickness is concerned, it 
will rely largely upon the intelligent 
propaganda of music lovers both among 
laymen and physicians. In New York 
city there is a society of musical thera- 
peuties which holds meetings for the dis- 
eussion of the subject and is trying to 
diffuse knowledge of it. 

Nearly all the systematie experiments 
which have been made in publie institu- 
tions have been in eases of mental disease, 
but highly important results have been 
obtained and, what is more, the reports 
are complete and absolutely authentic. 
The lover of musie will be amused to 
see it spoken of in these reports as a 
“dose.” To show the effect of the treat- 
ment let me quote from one of Dr Dent's 
reports. 

The patient, a woman aftieted with 
chronie mania, was brought into the 
room. She was violent, was in a struait- 
jacket, and her language was loud and 
profane. A Chopin nocturne was played 
with the result that her profanity ceased 
and she began talking sensibly. Under 
the influence of a Beethoven adagio her 
pulse became full and strong. With 
Hlome, Sweet Home, her skin became 
warm, showing a healthy reaction, she 
was less nervous, and, in the end, was 
sent back to her quarters without the 
strait-jacket. A “fine case,” says the 
report. 

I could have filled this article with 
reports of similar experiments scien- 
tifically made, aecurately reported and in 
every way authentic; but the details 
often are disagreeable. The results at 
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the Manhattan state hospital, west, show 
that out of every one hundred patients 
treated musically, thirty-eight recovered, 
thirty-three improved, while only twenty- 
seven remained unbenefited. Observation 
showed an increased pulse, breathing and 
bodily temperature; a gain in weight in 
nearly all cases; and they were quieter 
during the night, showing that the sooth- 
ing effect of the musical treatment was 
prolonged. 

“T advise the band in every ease,” Dr 
Dent said to me recently, in speaking of 
musical treatment and of the orchestra 
which had been organized at the insti- 
tution of which he is medical superin- 
tendent. Indeed the etticacy of music 
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when applied to the treatment of mental 
diseases is overwhelmingly certified to by 
actual results in practice, and if nothing 
more had been accomplished or were in 
prospect, this of itself would be of vast 
importance to humanity. But it seems 
that as a means of counteracting fatigue 
of mind and body and as a_ soothing 
medium in cases of insomnia and nervous 
affections, its possibilities are infinite; 
while the experiments of Ginet and 
Courtier show that it quickens the action 
of the heart. Once let “musie as med- 
icine” become the subject of more gen- 
eral experiment, and its use in the alle- 
viation of disease will be rapidly ex- 
tended. 


Plenty of Fat for Baby 


By Elspeth 


N authority on feeding infants 

makes a strong plea for plenty of 
fat in their food. Fat, as con- 
tained in the food for a baby, generally 
menzns cream, and in the hospital where 
this physician holds sway there is a 
generous proportion of cream in the 
formulas for baby feeding even from 
the day when the small mite is learning 
how to suck from a bottle. His argu- 
ment is that fat is the fuel of the tiny 
body. Without a sufficiency of fat, a 
proper. temperature cannot be main- 
tained and a baby is liable to catarrh of 
the bowels. The infant brought up on 
a diet lacking in fat is often subject to 
rickets, less of vigor and _ infantile 
Westing-away diseases, 

The most pathetic of all sights in a 
baby hospital is a tiny body wasted away 
by marasmus. I saw many babies 
afilicted by this disease in the New 
York hospitals. One I remember well. 
It was eight months old and it weighed 
seven pounds. Its face was the drawn, 
eareworn face of an old man. Its wrists 
end morsels of eclaw-like hands were 
like nothing human. From its white 
face there stared great, wondering blue 
eyes, its ears seemed perfectly abnormal, 
they were immense. 

“See that baby,” said the nurse, point- 
ing to an adjoining crib, where a happy, 
Tosy, well-nourished infant lay. “Four 
months ago it was as pitiful an object 
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as this one is. It had literally 
struggled through three months of 
infant starvation. When it came to us 
we began to give it plenty of cream in 
its food—all we dared to for fear of 
causing diarrhea or vomiting, and 
straightway it began to gain in color, in 
flesh, in vigor. The cream was making 
marrow in its bones and laying a tissue 
of fat about its nervous system. A 
baby needs abundance of fat for a nor- 
mal padding of the rapidly growing 
body just as the hard-working man de- 
mands plenty of carbohydrates to main- 
tain his energy. To-day the broader 
knowledge of dietetics is working mir- 
acles. 

“You find one result of this knowl- 
edge in a more liberal supply of fats 
on the table in hospitals, homes and 
schools which shelter little children. 
Twelve years ago the bill of fare. 
although as excellent as the income 
would allow, generally served dry bread 
with every meal. Now, in the same in- 
stitution, you will always find the bread 
liberally spread with good butter. If 
you are acquainted with the laws of 
dietetics, and should study the menus 
of ten years ago and the menus of to- 
day, you would discover that economy is 
being practiced on some other foods to 
allow plenty of butter, for butter is to 
the growing child what cream is to the 
infant. an invaluable tissue producer.” 
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How Tillie Furnished the Library 


By Mrs Philip Fall King 


Tillie and her husband had grown 
tired of boarding, so they bought a little 
four-room cottage in the suburbs, on 
which they paid monthly payments. The 
bedroom and kitchen were necessities 
and had to be furnished, but Tillie 
allowed only a table to be placed in the 
dining room, and the door to the other 
room was locked, Tillie declaring that 
some day that room should be their 
library and sitting room, but that they 
could do very nicely without that until 
winter. Tillie’s husband said she always 
had her way, so he did not attempt to 
remonstrate. Tillie had great plans 
about these rooms which she did not 
divulge to her husband; but out of the 
thirty dollars monthly allowance for the 
house, she carefully tucked away a five- 
dollar bill each month, until three 
months had gone by, when she thought 
she might begin to furnish the library. 
As the door to this room was kept 
securely locked and Tillie’s husband was 
gone all day, he knew nothing of the 
transformation going on. 

‘iiilie watched for sales in matting 
and found a very pretty green and white 
piece reduced to fifteen cents a yard. 
She bought twenty yards, and put it 
down herself. Two pretty rugs had been 
given her when she married, and their 
rich brown tints were brought out by 
this green and white background. 

Next she brought out an old Swiss 
dress, yellow with age but beautiful in 
texture, and out of this came dainty 
sash curtains for the two windows. 
Brass rods for them were out of the 
question, but two nice oak rods were 
seeured for ten cents each, and the cur- 
tains, after being laundered, were suc- 
cessfully hung. “It never pays to get 
a cheap shade,” mused Tillie, “and since 
my curtains cost me only twenty cents, 
I might venture two dollars on my 
shades, and that will be cheap, too.” So 
two olive green shades found their way 
into the library and cost one dollar each. 

Among old boxes sent up for kindling 
wood, Tillie found two of just the same 


hight and each measuring three feet, 
“Capital,” thought she, “this shall be 
my couch,” and the boxes were removed 
to the library, and placed end to end in 
the corner set apart for the couch. A 
mattress was found to fit this, which 
took two dollars and fifty cents more 
from the fund. Six yards of green 
denim with a white spray running 
through it were bought for ten cents 
a yard, and with this drapery, and piled 
high with pillows, not fancy ones, but 
those suggestive of real comfort, Tillie’s 
couch was soon a thing of beauty. 

There must be bookshelves, for tive 
or six boxes of books were waiting to be 
placed. Tillie was almost in despair, 
tor she could not get a carpenter to 
make and place the shelves for less than 
three dollars, and she felt she could not 
afford even that little. So she deter- 
mined to visit a junk shop; but no book- 
cases or shelves were in stock. She was 
turning away disappointed when she 
spied an old-fashioned cradle and a 
happy thought eame to her. “How 
much?” she asked, pointing to the 
cradle. 

“One dollar and fifty cents, mum. 
That is a handsome piece of walnut.” 

“Send it up,” said Tillie, as she gave 
the old man her address and hurried 
home anxious to carry out her plan. 
The wood house was again visited, and 
among the boxes she found four nice, 
smooth pieces and sawed them to fit the 
width of the cradle. The roekers and 
legs were soon sawed from the cradle, the 
legs securely fastened to the end, and 
the eradle stood endwise. The sides of 
the eradle were formed of railings, and 
on the four shelves were placed a coat 
of walnut stain, and Tillie herself would 
never have recognized the cld cradle in 
this her bookstand. This was given an 
honored place in the library, and was 
soon filled with books. 

“Now for a library table,” said Tillie, 
happy in the suecess of the bookstand. 
A kitchen table was bought for one 
dollar and seventy-five cents. The legs 
were given three heavy coats of walnut 
stain. Four yards of olive green denim 
were bought for ten cents a yard. Of 
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this a square was made and Tillie did a 
scroll design in autumn colors in each 
corner, the thread costing twenty-live 
cents, and a handsome looking table was 
the outcome. A green and brown waste 
basket, costing sixty-five cents, found its 
way beside the table. 

The door that led into the dining room 
looked bare and uninviting, and it was 
clear to Tillie that a portiere was neces- 
sary to give the desired effect. Again 
she made a search, and this time re- 
turned with an old-fashioned coverlet, a 
gift from her grandmother. It was 
green and white, woven in little dia- 
mond patterns, and consisted of three 
widths whipped together. One of the 
seams Was ripped, another curtain rod 
bought for ten cents, the eoverlet gath- 
ered with a heading, the rod run 
through, and put in place. The two 
widths were caught back with a cord 
costing twenty-five cents and the one 
width hung straight, giving breadth to 
the door. None except those who saw 
it can imagine the pleasing effect of 
this doorway. 

A room without pictures is bare in- 
deed, and Tillie realized this. Twelve 
reproductions of some of the master- 
pieces, ten by twelve inches, were ordered 
from a picture company. These cost 
tive cents each. The mat and glass 
cut to fit these cost twenty cents a pic- 
ture, and two rolls of passepartout 
paper, twenty cents, which made the 
twelve pictures cost three dollars and 
twenty cents. Over the couch were 
grouped six madonnas. Over the book- 
case hung six well-known writers, and 
with two other pictures, gifts from 
friends, the library presented a_ well- 
selected set of pictures which spoke the 
culture of the home. 

“Money all gone and no chairs,” mused 
Tillie. “But I didn’t expect my chairs 
out of what I had saved. For the pres- 
ent we'll use what we have,” and from 
the bedroom Tillie brought three nice 
rockers, for the library was to be the 
sitting room hereafter and _ straight 
chairs would do for their use in the 
other room. 

When all was finished, Tillie stood in 
happy amazement. Sixteen dollars had 
done far more than she had ever thought 
it could. “So much for so little, besides 
the pleasure I have found in doing it,” 
she said to herself. 

Hler husband could not believe his 
eyes, and her neighbors are still won- 
dering. 
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Fine Laundry Work Made Simple 


By Grace A. Dean 


It is a widely circulated opinion that 
laundry work of any description is one 
of the most difficult kinds of manual 
labor; that the muscles of backs and 
arms must be hard worked in order prop- 
erly to wash any kind of material, with- 
out any regard to the degree of dirtiness 
or the texture of the material. 

The washing of delicate fabrics is not 
labor; it can, in fact, be made a most 
pleasant occupation. Besides that, it is 
possible to reduce the laundry bill about 
one-half by washing table linen, em- 
broideries and delicate personal belong- 
ings. And it is with infinitely better 
results as to appearance and wearing 
qualities of the material, with the ex- 
penditure of very little time and effort, 
and, indeed, with no littie pleasure in 
the doing. One need be only the diree- 
tor oi the washing, letting the soap and 
water do the work. This is the method 
to be followed: 

Before wetting any of the articles to 
be washed, lay aside all those with coffee 
or fruit stains to be removed by boiling 
water, then divide the things accordiny 
to the degree of dirtiness, the texture 
and the use. 

The table linen is placed in a tub by 
itself, the tub being first partly filled 
with lukewarm water to which is added 
a litthe ammonia; each piece is then 
rubbed with soap, and spread out, so 
that the water can have ready access to 
all parts of it. The water should barely 
cover the linen. Fine, dainty lingerie 
is treated in the same way, with the 
omission of the ammonia. 

Embroideries and drawnwork are put 
to soak in a large earthen bowl, which is 
placed in the sunshine, unless the em- 
broideries are colored, when the sun 
may cause fading. Instead of rubbing 
them with soap, soak them in a soap 
solution, which may be prepared from 
little pieces gathered from the soap 
dishes about the house. These pieces 
are put into a jar, hot water is poured 
over them, and in a few days a thick 
jelly-like solution is formed. This can 
be diluted and used for removing spots 
from clothing, or for washing fabrics 
which might be injured by rubbing with 
soap. 

The articles in the tubs can be left 
to soak for twenty-four hours if neces- 
sary, but the embroideries should be 
quickly washed, especially if the work is 
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done with silk, which grows harsh and 
dull in color if soaked in water. Just 
as soon as the water in the bowl looks 
gray, change it, gently squeezing the 
embroidered pieces. When a_ perfectly 
elean water is reached, rinse in several 
waters, cither cold or lukewarm, and 
partially dry the embroideries; while 
slightly damp, iron on the wrong side, 
using an iron only moderately hot, 
placing underneath a piece of flannel 
folded in several thicknesses, which will 
make the pattern stand out very clearly 
from the linen. 

Before any soaking is done, all stains 
should be removed. Coffee, chocolate 
and most fruit stains yield readily to 
boiling water; place the stained portion 
over a bowl, and pour the boiling water 
through the stain, keeping the fabric 
tightly stretched over the top of the 
bowl; repeat, if necessary, until the 
stain fades away. If it does not respond 
to this treatment, moisten the spot with 
lemon juice, and cover with table salt, 
which must in turn be moistened with 
lemon juice. By allowing this to stand 
for a while, keeping the salt well mois- 
tened with lemon juice, obstinate stains 
like ink and iron rust may be removed. 

For fine, thin fabrics, a slight starch- 
ing may be desired; in that case, use 
water in which rice has been boiled, or 
a very thin solution of some laundry 
starch which does not require cooking. 
Rice starch is best for very fine, sheer 
materials because the rice starch gran- 
ules are very, very small. 

Table linen is best unstarched, but 
should be ironed while wet with hot 
irons until the linen is quite dry, which 
gives a slight stiffness and develops the 
pattern beautifully. The ironing of fine 
damask is very pleasant work if the iron- 
ing board is of a convenient hight. It 
is not necessary to do all the ironing at 
one time; if the linen is thorough! 
dried, it may be put away without 
injury, to be moistened and ironed when 
convenient. 

In this way, one’s fine laundry work 
may be done very easily, and with a con- 
siderable satisfaction to the housekeeper, 
who then has no compunction about 
using enough clean linen to make her 
home the acme of daintiness. 


To Open Guass Fruit Jars easily, 
insert the point of a knife between the 
rubber and the jar, sufficient to admit 
the air, and the top will come off. C.B. 
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The Saving of Rufus 


By Bertha Woodberry Kaan 


When winter comes we establish a 
lunch counter for the birds. The menu 
is not elaborate, suet is tied to the tree 
trunks and branches, and cooked cereal 
is served in a _ shatlow wooden box 
fastened in the wide crotch of a tree. 

Winter before last we entertained 
eight different varieties of birds—Eng- 
lish sparrows, hordes of them; chicka- 
dees, with their cheerful, lisping notes 
and their dainty antics; brown creepers 
with their needle-fine call; tiny king- 
lets, juncoes, clumsy nuthatches, downy 
woodpeckers, and flickers. Last winter 
we were delighted to see a hairy wood- 
pecker among our patrons, and we 
hoped he would bring a mate and family 
or friends as all the other birds had 
done. 

He quickly became our favorite, per- 
haps because of his beauty, for his bril- 
liant black and white stripes and spots 
and the vivid band of searlet on the 
back of his neck made him a conspie- 
uous figure. The scarlet band was so 
bright that we promptly named him 
Rufus the Red, and came to think and 
speak of him by no other name. 

All the other birds returned, and in 
spite of their variety and numbers, per- 
feet harmony prevailed. Rufus’s arrival 
was always heralded by his loud, single 
note, and his visits, though short, were 
frequent; he often came half a dozer 
times in the course of a day, and he 
‘ame every day. He was remarkally 
fearless, and sometimes when we we? 
tying fresh suet to the branches he wou | 
cling to a nearby tree, uttering his lou | 
eall, 

One morning while we were at break- 
fast we noticed one of the flickers at 
the suet, and soon after we heard Rufus’s 
voice, but this time with an unmistsk- 
able accent of distress. The flicker had 
disappeared, and Rufus was fluttering 
in large cireles near the ground, and 
finally sank into the snow. It was a 
very cold day, and snow was falling. So 
we brought him into the house. He was 
helpless, and made no resistance as we 
lifted him. By one of those coincidences 
whieh read like fiction, but which are 
good enough to be true, our next door 


‘neighbor is a young doctor, who in his 


recently completed course at the Ilar- 
vard medical school was an “honor man” 
in zoology. He combines a true love 
for dumb creatures with a rare skill in 
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dealing with them. We sent for him 
and he came at once, bringing a friend, 
another doctor, who was visiting him, 
They were equipped with splints, ban- 
dages and ether, prepared for a surgical 
operation or a merciful putting away of 
the sufferer, 

Rufus revived somewhat under their 
inspection and furnished ample occupa- 
tion for doctor, assistant and nurse. 
Both legs and both wings were sound, 
but a drop of blood on the side of the 
head located the trouble—a deep wound 
there, such as might have been made 
with an awl. Cireumstantial evidence 
is not reliable, but we who have watched 
the flicker hollowing his nest, collecting 
ants for his young and repelling in- 
truders, know something of the force of 
his powerful beak. The doctor pro- 
nounced the case “paresis,” and said the 
patient must have complete rest. This 
was not easy to provide, but on the third 
attempt Rufus was wrapped in soft 
cotton and swathed in bandages until 
only his head was free. 

For several hours he remained per- 
fectly quiet, and apparently resigned to 
his fate; then animation returned slowly, 
and he drank water when it was offered 
and on being propped in an upright 
position, pecked at some suet which was 
tied to a table leg. His voice, too, 
returned with almost its old-time vigor, 
and he exhibited all the dissatisfaction 
and discomfort which are supposed to 
mark a true convalescence. The next 
morning found a restless and active 
patient, most impatient of further 
restraint. Reluctantly we released him, 
but he flew swiftly away with no sign of 
weakness or distress, 

We watched anxiously for his return, 
and our relief was great when he 
resumed his visits and his “remarks” as 
if no interruption had occurred. Rufus 
continued to be the bright particular 
star at our lunch counter, but his 
misadventure did teach him caution, for 
we never saw him encroach again upon 
the flicker’s “preserves.” 


My Funny Books 


By E. M. H. 


A long time ago I began making serap- 
books, and, seeing the interest with which 
my young brother looked at the comic 
pictures which appear in_ papers, it 
occurred to me to make a book of comic 
pictures. Two little girls who lived near, 
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after looking at my book, saved pictures 
for me and watched it grow with the 
greatest of interest, until it contained 
three hundred pages. ‘They also named 
it “The Funny Book.” 

Later one of these little girls was taken 
ill and we sent her a number of books, 
among them this one, which she had 
already looked through so many times. 
She would look at the “Funny Book” in 
preference to the others and would laugh 
at the pictures when nothing else would 
make her forget the pain. She kept it 
until one day, placing a piece of yarn in 
it for a mark, she closed the book for the 
last time, and it was returned to us with 
the little mark still there. 

By this time I had five funny books 
which were sent out over and over again 
to little children who were ill (not with 
contagious diseases), and one little girl 
had them all, one after another, only to 
begin again at book number one and 
look them all through. I was pleasantly 
surprised this summer when a lady, a 
friend of mine, sick with nervous pros- 
tration, asked for one of them and 
enjoyed it very much. TI am careful not 
to place in them anything vulgar or too 
“slangy,” but. they have certainly done 
good work in bringing cheer to many 
little people. 


An Old-Time Thanksgiving 
By Carolyn Bailey 


Patience Deliverance Hopeful Ann, 

A gray little prim little Puritan, 

Who lived in the years that are far away, 

Sat down to her dinner Thanksgiving 
day. 


Turkey and goose, and a pumpkin pie, 

A little roast pig with a chestnut eye, 

Pudding and apples, and good brown 
bread, 

“IT feel very hungry,” Deliverance said 


Patience Deliverance Hopeful Ann,— 

She ate and ate, when she once began, 

Turkey and goose and the chestnut pig, 

And slices of pie that were much too 
big, 


Till, grandmamma says, she was just like 
me. 

They put her to bed with thoroughwort 
tea, 

Patience Deliverance Hopeful Ann, 

That gray little prim little Puritan. 


| | 
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Several 


friends, young men and 
women, were interested in the making of 
scrapbooks of one kind or another. One 
was saving authors, another pictures of 
religous subjects to give to a child, one 
had a fancy for babies, and so on. These 
young people had a pleasant evening or 
two in the following way: Each agreed 
to bring a certain number of old maga- 
zines and to meet together at the house 
of one, dismember the magazines, and 
each one glean what he or she wanted. 
They cleared out their own shelves of 
old periodicals, and bought many more 
for a few ceuts at second-hand stores. 
Loosening the pages a scrapbooker would 
take out what he most wanted, then pass 
that book on to the next. Somebody 
got tired and varied the monotony by 
making fudge, and somebody made 
musie on the old mandolin. Scissors 
and tongues flew, and tinally each one 
went home well satisfied with the even- 
ing’s harvest of fun and treasures. A. K. 


® A cat lover among my acquaintances 
is devoted to wall coverings of burlap 
because pussy can scamper up the wall 
to the ceiling without defacing the 
burlap and thereby secure much needed 
exercise without going outdoors, to say 
nothing of affording entertainment for 
the family. Betsey J. 


# A new game for an evening party is 
ealled “the yacht race.” Each player 
receives a chart with the name of his 
yacht written at the top. It may be 
decorated with a drawing of a yacht, or 
a picture taken from an_ illustrated 
paper. Aiong the edge are numbers 
from one to ten, and after each number 
the direction the yacht is to sail to find 
its next landmark. The landmarks are 
pieces of white paper about an inch 
square. There are ten of them for each 
yacht. For instance, the Ada’s land- 
marks would be numbered Ada 1, Ada 2, 
Ada 3, ete, up to Ada 10. These land- 
marks are placed about the rooms in 
plain sight and the captain of each yacht 


has to find his own. All start from the 
same wharf, a table of some sort, and 
each sails by its own chart, which is 
different from all the others. As the 
landmarks were found they were taken 
down and pinned to the charts. The 
player who found all his landmarks first, 
won the race and received the prize. Let 
me suggest that the easiest way io 
arrange for this game is to write the 
directions on the charts as you place 
the slips about the rooms. L. Allen. 


¥ A newspaper woman of my acquaini- 
ance, who goes on some time late in the 
evening, and comes home in the ear'y 
morning, wears, all through the winter, 
a boy’s rubbers, because they do not 
wear out nearly so soon as the ordinary 
woman’s rubber, and are heavier, keep- 
ing the feet warmer, and much Jess 
damp. Noone sees them, since her hours 
are uncommon, but even if they did, the 
rubbers are not so unsightly that they 
need to be condemned on this account. 
For hanging out clothes, mopping floors, 
running out of doors for any reason, a 
housekeeper would find boy’s rubbers a 
good investment, saving her own dress 
rubbers. M. T. R. 


¥ My furnace is an elaborate affair, with 
more different parts than I have—pipes 
beside pipes, domes within domes—all 
saleulated to extraet the last possible 
calory of heat and pass it up siairs to a 
grateful family. When the furnace is 
first started in the fall it heats like a 
small sun. Later its very virtues be- 
come a snare. Every one of those com- 
plicated surfaces gathers its.little bed of 
ashes under which it tucks itself away 
and lets the heat go up the chimney as 
it will. So the thermometer goes down 
as the coal consumption goes up and thie 
melancholy days arrive. IT used to keep 
things clean as well as I could with an old 
shirt on the end of the poker, but it was 
little I could reach through the door and 
things went from bad to worse. Finally 
the draft hegan to be affected until, one 
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day, the fire weu.t out. Then my dander 
riz. I got the garden hose and gave that 
furnace such a washing as it never had 
before. The stream went everywhere, 
ripping out ashes and soot until the pit 
ran mud. But I got the thing clean! 
Jt all dried off in a few minutes after I 
started the fire. But I never saw so 
meek and generally subdued a furnace 
nor such floods of heat. I estimated that 
during the first week, before the dirt 
began to collect again, it burned at least 
ten per cent less than the usual amount 
of coal. No more dirty furnaces for me. 
Hereafter the heating apparatus gets its 
bath once a month, and oftener if it 
does not tend right up to its’ work. I 
hegin to suspect that cleanliness may be 
as great a virtue in furnaces 4s in inen. 
Edwin T. Brewster. 


# In making mince pies it is unneeces- 
sary to pare the apples. I core and 
quarter them after a thorough washing 
and put them through the meat grinder. 
The skins make no trouble at all—in 
fact, they improve the flavor. Mrs 
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# [ have a new method o“ making dress- 
ing for fowl or stuffed meat which to 
my mind is a great improvement on the 
old way. Instead of chopping bread and 
moistening it with boiling water as I 
used to do, I cut the required amount of 
bread in slices as for the table, and then 
let it hie in cold water for about an 
hour, in a dish deep enough so that the 
water will cover it. Now remove it from 
the water and place it in a colander or 
sieve and press it to get out the super- 
flious water, then add the other ingre- 
dients and work together, and you will 
have a dressing which is not sticky like 
the hot water kind. L. 8. IL. 


¥ At a large country house a number of 
young people gathered on a cold evening 
without previous notice. The hostess, 
seeing some popeorn upon a table, seized 
upon an idea and set her scheme in 
motion. The huge, glowing range made 
the roomy old kitehen an attractive place. 
Corn and poppers were brought forth and 
two judges and a manager appointed; one 
person numbered the girls, another the 
boys. Then the manager called No 1, 
and to the first couple was given a corn- 
popper containing a small quantity of 
corn and they were told to pop it. When 
finished, the judges emptied the good 
kernels, counting the unpopped ones and 
making a record. Then couple No 2 were 
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ealled, and so each couple took their turn, 
those not oceupied at this finding amuse- 
ment through the house. When all had 
taken their turn the judges announced 
the winning couple as the ones having 
the smallest number of unpopped kernels, 
and the ones having the greatest number 
of unpopped kerne!s were entitled to con- 
solation. The game caused much merri- 
ment, and all joined in eating the corn 
just popped with generous additiens of 
apples and cider, voting the impromptu 
entertainment a great success. L J 
Pine. 

¥ I have always had trouble in keeping 
the layers of marshmailow cake from 
sliding to one side. But reeent'y I[ 
called on a friend and saw her putting 
together this same kind of cake. Tow 
simple! She took a new hatpin that 
she kept for the purpose and stuck it 
through the three layers, keeping them 
in place until the filling had hardene:l. 
Mrs C. T. P. 


¥ My pet labor-seving device in winter 
is made from a piece of old earpet and 
used for bring- 
ing kind lings 
from the cellar. 
I take a piece of 
old earpet forty- 
tive by twenty- 
seven inches, 
bind the cut 
ends and put on strong leather handles. 
It saves dirt as well as labor. L. A. F. 


¥ Boarding, and having little Space for 
books and none for accumulated maga- 
zines, yet wishing to preserve certain 
articles or stories, I had the following 
idea: By prying open the pins which 
hold a magazine it is easily loosened. 
Separate it and take out the story you 
wish to save. If it runs through more 
than one number take out all the parts. 
Clamp the pages together with some of 
the pins from the magazines. One’s 
taste may be used in making and deco- 
rating the covers, and this is where the 
fun comes in. There are various wrap- 
ping papers which meke pleasing covers, 
and sheets of gray, red or green can be 
bought for very little. I find it attrae- 
tive to “deckle” the edges of these paper 
covers, which I do by using a pencil, or 
some other blunt object, to eut with in- 
stead of paper knife. This gives it a 
jagged edge, much like the deckle edge. 
The cover can then be pasted on, or 
punched with holes and tied with cord 
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or ribbon. If the story does not begin 
and end on the right pages, that is, if 
there is a page of irrelevant matter, 
this should be pasted carefully down fiat 
to the cover. The irrelevant maiter 
coming between the parts of serials can 
be covered with appropriate pictures, 
usually. Letter the cover with the title; 
and you may decorate it with appropriate 
pictures, either the author’s likeness or 
others. Kim, saved in this way, has a 
khaki cover from a bit of left-over goods; 
and The Madness of Philip is a fine 
volume in brown paper with red imps 
eut from advertisements. Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, Paying Guests, and many 
others of the year’s favorites, at little 
cost afford much pleasure, and take 


little space in the crowded shelves. F.G. 


¥ The best chocolate caramels I ever ate 
were*made according to a rule given me 
by a lady friend, as follows: Three 
pounds brown sugar, one-half pound 
unsweetened chocolate, one-fourth pound 
butter, one pint of cream or milk. Just 
kefore taking from the fire put in a little 
vanilla, according to taste. ‘T. 


¥ Experience in cooking potatoes has 
taught me a few useful points. When 
boiling or baking them, if they are not 
of the same size, I separate them into 
large and small batches. For boiling, 
the large potatoes go in the bottom of 
the kettle, the sma!! ones on top, because 
they will cook more quickly and may 
be watched and taken out before they 
go to pieces. When baking them, I put 
the large potatoes at the back of the oven, 
with the small ones in front. Nothing 
is so utterly wasted as an overbaked 
potato, and of course small potatoes will 
bake in half the time that large ones 
will, C. 


¥ When my children were small, I was 
obliged to sit up stairs a great deal of 
the time, as my sewing room was on the 
second floor and I always kept the chil- 
dren with me and let them play in a 
room that opened out of mine. When 
they were little, they were always 
poking into my work basket and playing 
with the spoo!s—to their great and last- 
ing detriment; all this tired me and 
hindered me greatly in my work and it 
also fostered the powerful spirit of mis- 
chief in my little boys. I finally had 
one of the screen doors brought down 
from the attic and securely fitted to the 
door that connected the children’s room 
and the sewing room, and then I had a 
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large hook placed high up on my side 
of the door, quite beyond the children’s 
reach. I would take my work and sit 
in my low shaker rocker very near the 
door in plain sight. Right here, let me 
add that the netting must be new and 
strong, since it is sure to receive not 
only the combined weight of the chil- 
dren, but also many assaults from blocks 
and sticks. F. B. 


¥ Instead of making my nut. sand- 
wiches haphazard I use a rule which 
always brings the same delicious results, 
To two parts of almonds, chopped fine, [ 
add one part each of hickory nuts and 
English walnuts also chopped fine and 
the mixture moistened to a paste wiih 
cider—not too sweet. I then spread a 
very little butter evenly over the thin 
slices of bread, sprinkle on a little salt, 
add a sifting of grated cheese and then 
the nut paste. They are good and “dif- 
ferent.” T. C. C. 


¥ My bedroom faces due east; conse- 
quently, when an east storm is in prog- 
ress, the window cannot be opened dur- 
ing the night without damage to thie 
carpet and wall paper. I have now 
adopted a little scheme which works 
well. I purchased one yard and a half 
of table oilcloth and sewed tapes to two 
of the corners, and attached these tapes 
to screws which I had put into the win- 
dow frame about half way up, and then 
let the oilcloth flow out the window. 
The oilcloth is sufficiently wide to allow 
a little bulging as the wind strikes it 
and now I have all the air I want and 
the rain merely gives the cloth a bath 
and rolls off into space. Edith 8S. White. 


¥ When little Madge came to greet me, 
I noticed she walked with a slight limp. 
“What is the matter, child?” I asked, 
and she showed me her knee, which was 
covered with small pustules. A week 
before she had fallen from her bicycle 
and skinned her knee and on reaching 
home had applied a salve and wrapped 
it in old linen, but it failed to heal. 
Calling for a bowl of warm water, the 
carbolie acid bottle and a_ needle, I 
washed the knee thoroughly, then opened 
each little pustule, dipping my needle 
in the disinfectant after each prick. 
I then wasMed the knee again in warm 
carbolie acid solution and bound it with 
a fresh cloth wet with the disinfectant. 
The family doctor who happened in that 
evening said that it was scarcely a week 
since he had amputated a man’s leg 
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because of blood poison caused by no 
more serious a wound than Madge’s. 
“If only,” he exclaimed, “we could im- 
press people with the fact that lotions 
are seldom necessary to the healing of 
a wound and some are decidedly detri- 
mental! The best thing for a_ bruise 
is to wash it and keep it well disin- 
fected, nature will do the rest.” Miriam 
Jiunt. 


# When making baby’s first plain slips 
(which may then be used for the first 
short dresses, also) I allow two inches on 
each shoulder seam, and tuck this into 
two one-half-inch “Gibson tucks” (after 
the shoulder seam is completed). As the 
little one inereases in breadth these may 
be ripped out. The effect is very pretty, 


too. Mrs 8. A. G. 


# My last cook made delicious creamed 
codfish. She poured cold water on the 
fish, after it had been shredded, let it 
come to a boil, drained it, put on the 
milk thickened with flour and butter 
and the yolk of an egg. Just before 
serving she folded in the beaten white 
of the egg. K. 8. D. 


¥ Ilow to wash flannels without their 
shrinkage or thickening I heard from an 
English naval officer and have followed 
his direetions ever since with success. 
In the navy, he said, the men wash all 
their white flannel shirts and yarn 
clothes in perfectly cold water aud white 
soap, rinsing till the last water is quite 
elear. The shirts were never wrung with 
the hands but simply thrown over a line 
as the men had no wringers. Knitted 
shawls washed in this way and not 
wrung but merely shaken occasionally 
while drying will remain soft and like 
new. Of course this method only ap- 
plies to things that have not been ruined 
by hot water. C. L. E. 


¥ The ladies in our church pack a 
barrel every year for some home mis- 
sionary family. One thing to go in 
each barrel is what is called a “surprise 
bag.” One of the ladies volunteers to 
furnish the bag, which is a work or 
shopping bag of generous size. It is 
sometimes made of silk or cloth, but this 
year it was a very dainty eretonne work 
bag. On the day when the barrel is 
packed, the bag is passed around to the 
ladies present for contributions. These 
are various, consisting largely of notions 
such as thread, silk, pins, needles, tape, 
hooks and eyes, buttons and so forth, 
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with 9n occasional handkerchief, neck- 
tie, or any small article. Even a coin 
might be dropped in, and one offering 
this year was a little pot of clubhouse 
cheese. The supply of several quarts 
of sewing materials would gladden any 
housewife’s heart and be a_ stock on 
which to draw for many months. Such 
a bag must be especially welcome to the 
minister’s wife in a little western town, 
far from the city, perhaps, and with 
poor shopping privileges. G. M. C. 


¥ Instead of blackening a chicken or 
fowl, by singeing over burning paper, [ 
use a very little aleohol, poured into a 
plate and lighted. It is safer to set the 
plate in the sink. Mrs Bennett. 


¥ It was during a coal famine that I 
learned to use cinders. One can searcely 
expect a maid of all work to sift them, 
but my husband made a box with rockers 
like a cradle and a tightly fitting, hinged 
cover; the bottom is of wire; all that is 
necessary is to rock the machine for 
a few moments—two are suflicient for 
a scuttleful—then let it stand for 
half an hour and when the top is 
removed there will be no dust, the 
cinders can be dampened when they are 
ready for use and are much better for 
“stacking” a fire at night, whether in a 
grate or in the furnace, than fresh coal. 
Our box is made to fit on top of a barrel 
which catches the ashes. <A. C. 


¥ When one of the boys or young men 
calls to invite either of my daughters 
(who are still in their teens) to a ride, 
or other function, I usually go in to wel- 
come him. A little conversation follows 
in which I try to make him feel at ease, 
and let him see what an interest I take 
in him as well as in my girl, and with- 
out saying it in so many words let him 
realize the honor and trust I put in him. 
Then I depart, leaving the young folks 
to talk over their plans unembarrasse:l. 
Tf the young gentleman seems to be 
satisfactory—and a mother’s intuition 
is seldom at fault in such matters—I 
usually aequiesce in the plan or invita- 
tion, but if the boy or the function 
appears unsatisfactory, the proposal is 
turned down with a tact that avoids 
giving either the boy or the girl the 
effect of a refusal. Mother's judgment 
recognizes that the daughter must go 
out into the world, but to have this 
done in such a way as to develop char- 
acter in both the boy and the girl. Above 
all, avoid having your girls become 
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“common,” or too free in their actions. 
Self-respect and the charm of girlhood 
make a delightful combination that 
attracts the best in young men, and 
paves the way for genuine womanhood. 
The girl’s mother who makes the best 
boys like her, seldom has the trials and 
tribulations common to mothers of the 
other kind. Mother of Five. 


¥ Someone told me to put a generous 
amount of sausage meat—pan sausage 
into the dressing which stuffed my 
Thanksgiving turkey. This I did, using 
nearly half a pound for a ten-pound bird 
and the flavor of the sausage was a great 
addition to that of onion and parsley, 
which we always like, and yet it was not 
so rich and hearty as the usual way of 
garnishing the outside of the turkey 
with links of sausage. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


¥ Our physician has us make a medicine 
schedule, when any member of our fam- 
ily is ill. It prevents all mistakes and 
saves one the burden of always wonder- 
ing what comes next. We mark through 
ach dose when given and also note down 
the time and amount of nourishment 
taken, as follows: P. M. 12—pink 
tablet, 12.30—dark liquid, 12.50—white 
tablet, 1—pink tablet, glass of milk, 1.30 
—light liquid, ete. E, M. I. 


¥ How to get heat from an open fire- 
place without the annoyance of light 
was the problem solved by my husband, 
when our baby was ill and the bedroom 
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had to be warm and darkened. A 
tinner made of black sheet tin 9 rectan- 
gular shaped sereen like a box with one 
side and the bottom wanting. Toijes 
were punched around the bottom to 
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admit air, and handles were put on. This 
screen was placed with the open side 
next the fireplace close to the fire front. 
The heat of the fire was radiated, and 
the fumes escaped through the chimney, 
but the room was perfectly dark as was 
desired. The cost of the screen was one 
dollar and sixty cents. Mrs G. B. Mev. 


% If you live in the country and far 
from a market, do not despair because 
the turkey or chicken is not so young as 
you could wish. Boil the fowl till it is 
partly done, then put it in the oven with 
a generous piece of pork rind covering 
it, and, like Sancho Panza, you wiil 
say when that chicken comes to table: 
“Blessed be the man that invented pork 
rinds!” Delta. 


¥ At a violet luncheon given recently, 
a drawn-work lunch set was used, and 
under each piece was lavender crepe 
paper. Ail the favors and decorations 
were violets; the effect was exquisite. 


E. E. L. 


¥ 1 found that the ordinary bib was of 
little protection to my boy when he 
grew old enough to be allowed to feed 
himself. He mussed the insides of his 
sleeves and the very place he needed pro- 
tection most was not provided for. A 
friend solved the problem—a bib with 
sleeves to it. It was cut all in one picce 
with the sleeves hollowed out eonsider- 
ably underneath. One can easily adapt 
a pattern to her own needs by laying the 
child’s plain sleeve pattern against a bib 
in such a manner that the top of it will 
slope up and form a sort of shoulder to 
this bib apron. P. C. C. 


% In our family, we use a good deal of 
the sliced bacon and dried beef, as it is 
put up in glass jars by various man- 
ufacturers. In this shape, the beef and 
bacon cost more than if bought at the 
market, only there are various “fors” 
in its favor. One gets the finest pos- 
sible grade of meat, it will keep excel- 
lently for any length of time, till 
unsealed, then the jars, which hold 
about a cup and a half, are such fine 
receptacles for all sorts of things. After 
boring a hole in the metal lid to admit 
air and make it come off, I save the lid 
and the narrow rubber ring about the 
neck. The jar cannot be hermetically 
sealed again with the bored lid, but a 
drop of solder poured in the hole will 
make it perfectly good for keeping 
pickles, spiced fruit, jam or jellies. I 
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use the cans also for all serts of dry 
pantry supplies: spices, soda, ete. The 
giasses are better than tins because one 
ean see at a glance what they hold. C. 


¥% Cats often eatch cold and they are 
most uncomfortable as well as unsighi!y 
objects when so afflicted. A thorough 
washing about the face with warm water 
and soap every day will soon effect a 
eure, but do not put puss out in the cold 
until she is well, M. M. 


¥ Hardy annuals are those plants like 
the hardy phlox, which die back to the 
roots each fall, When hard freezing 
comes, the old stalks should be cut off 
close to the head, and a good mulch of 
loose strawy manure put over them, and 
this should be allowed to remain the 
next spring, as the new shoots wiil grow 
up through it, and it will protect the 
heads from the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the spring time. Sam A. 
Hamilton. 


¥ The simplest thing I know to check 
bleeding at the nose is to lay a narrow 
strip of brown paper between the gum 
and the upper lip. I. G. C. 


¥ Everyone who comes to our house, 
even the Cape Codders, asks how we cook 
our cranberries. This is the rule: Allow 
a pint of boiling water end an equal 
amount of sugar to each quart of berries. 
Do not cook more than one quart at a 
time. Let the sugar and water boil 
together for a moment or two in an 
earthenware kettle, put in the berries 
and let them stand closely covered on the 
back of the stove for about five minutes, 
without boiling; then move to the front 
of the stove and let them boil for five 
minutes, remove the kettle from the 
stove and let the sauce remain covered 


until cold. F. B. 


¥ A detective in oleomargarine prosecu- 
tions devised the following test for “oleo” 
or renovated butter: Over a gas or kero- 
sene flame boil a small lamp of the sub- 
stance in a tablespoon, stirring with a 
match or wooden splinter. After the 
boiling has begun, stir the contents of 
the spoon thoroughly, not neglecting the 
outer edges, two or three times at inter- 
vals, always shortly before the boiling 
ceases. Oleomargarine and_ 
butter boil noisily, sputtering (more or 
less) like a mixture of grease and water 
when boiled, and produce no foam, or 
but very little. Renovated butter pro- 
duces usually a very small amount. 
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Genuine butter boils usually with less 
noise, and produees an abundance of 
foam. ‘The difference in regard to foam 
is very marked, as a rule. Rarely, a 
butter is found which yields an wuneer- 
tain result; such a butter shou!d receive 
the benefit of the doubi. J. 


¥ I iind that instead of boring a ho'e and 
running a string through the hande of 
a broom to hang it by, it is much easier 
and more satisfactory to screw into the 
top of the handle one of the large rings 
that are used for pictures. This can be 
hung on a nai}, or you can put a string 


through it. E. Dodds. 


re-gum the Gooo 
covers as soon as they are recvived and 
bind both edges of the outside covers 
with a narrow strip of linen, and gum a 
strip on back of book also, thus pre- 
serving my “G II”, for, if I didn’t, the 
covers, which come off as soon as han- 
died, would get lost or torn, and spoil 
the looks of my book, which I put eare- 
fully away as soon as read for future 
reference. Miss L. 8. 


® Nearly every housewife takes a rest, 
and a nap if possible, in the afternoon, 
but few accomplish it. The mere lying 
down is not resting; in fact it is easier 
to rest sitting than lying down, if one 
does not understand how to rest prop- 
erly, and the woman who does not relax 
when she lies down cannot rest no matter 
how long she lies. To relax properly, lie 
at full length on the back with the head 
level with the body, the arms extend:d 
slightly from the body, and the feet s: »- 
arated some six inches. The elothing 
should be loose, if lying on a couch, but 
it is best to undress and get into bed. 
Start with long breaths of the kind 
known as “abdominal breathing,” fol- 
lowed by upper chest breathing. , Keep 
this up for a few minutes only, and then 
beginning with the head relax all the 
muscles the whole length of the body, 
that is, release the tension on them, so 
that if feet or hands were lifted they 
would fall to the bed as if they were logs 
of wood. It is not very difficult to relax 
the muscles of the arms and legs, but it 
takes patient practice to relax the mus- 
eles of the back, thorax and breast, but 
by persistent effort it can be accom- 
plished. When all the muscles are re- 
laxed the person feels as if she were 
floating in the air, there is no sense of 
weight. Now an effort should be made 
to relax the mind. This cannot be done 
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as some have recommended by “thinking 
of nothing”’—an impossibility—but it 
can be done by directing the mind to the 
latest pleasant thing that has occurred, 
conning it over repeatedly, and it will 
not require very many repetitions to send 
one into a deep, baby-like sleep—the kind 
that rests, and from which one awakes 
refreshed, and with every nerve tuned 
in unison to the work ahead. Try it. 
Sam A. Hamilton. 


¥ Make small puffs from a cream puff 
mixture, but instead of filling them with 
the usual thick custard fill them with 
French ice cream, put on the cover, 
place each one in a champagne glass and 
pour over it a maple and nut sauce, or a 
hot fruit sauce. The hot sauce is de- 
licious with the ice cream and its cream 
puff casing is a novelty. L. H. L. 


¥ One of the handiest things in my 
kitchen is a little board of hard wood, 
which hangs on a convenient nail over 
my table. I use it when I cut bread or 
meat, which would spoil my table oil- 
eloth. Mrs Warwick. 


*# In a country town, some years ago, 
a young man had the misfortune to get 
some slivers of iron in one of his eyes. 
He went at once to a physician, who told 
him the slivers were embedded in the 
eyeball and would have to be cut out. 
But the young man, knowing that such 
an operation was almost sure to result in 
the loss of his eye, called another doctor, 
who confirmed the opinion of the first in 
regard to the condition of the eye, but 
instead of cutting the eyeball, applied a 
magnet, drew out the iron pieces and 
saved the eye. J. E. V. 


¥ My bread used to be more beautiful, 
the stiffer I mixed it, but I discovered, 
after many disappointments, that much 
of the flour of nowadays makes fine 
grained, satiny bread only by being 
kneaded rather soft. Mrs D. W. R. 


¥ Let me tell you how twenty school- 
mates of my twelve-years-old daughter 
enjoyed themselves recently at a paper- 
doll party. The invitations had been 
sent out asking the girls to bring their 
scissors with them. Each girl was fur- 
nished with two large, colored fashion 
sheets and was told to eut the figures 
out neatly and carefully, selecting those 
she liked best. A little over an hour 
was thus spent. Then a paper doll, 
whose head had been cut from an adver- 
tisement and mounted on a cardboard 


form, was given to each girl; they were 
supplied with paste, fancy paper, lace 
paper and toothpicks for pasting. Then 
they were told to make the prettiest 
possible dress for the doll. After an- 
other hour a vote was taken as to the 
doll with the prettiest dress, and that 
little girl received an embossed paper 
doll with its complete wardrobe. Waucen 
the girls left, each one took with her 
the dolls she had cut out and the one 
she had dressed. E. N. Pease. 


¥ Left-over tripe, which has been fried 
either in crumbs or in batter, we tind 
palatable prepared in this way: Chop 
the tripe fine and heat it in milk thick- 
ened and well seasoned with salt, pepper 
and butter. Serve on slices of buttered 
toast. R. M. M. 


¥ Sandwiches with a new filling, origi- 
nated by the hostess, were served at a 
card party recently. They were made as 
follows: Select large raisins, cut each 
one in two with sharp scissors and re- 
move the pits; lay the halves thus 
obtained closely together on thin slices 
of graham bread, spread with unsalted 
butter, sprinkle with chopped candied 
orange peel, powdered sugar and cinna- 
mon and cover with another slice of 
buttered bread. Cut with a fancy cutter 
into small heart shapes and serve gar- 
nished with quarters of glace orange. 
Eleanor Marchant. 


¥ In a recent number a “Discoverer” 
speaks of uses for caraway seed. We 
use them occasionally on fried potatoes. 
I cut up cold boiled potatoes and fry 
as usual. Just before removing from 
the fire, I sprinkle over them a spoon- 
ful or less of the seed, according to the 
emount of potatoes. It makes a pleas- 
ant change. L. F. W. 


¥ One of your correspondents said an 
apple set away with her cake kept it 
fresh for some time. <A piece of bread 
will produce the same result if replaced 
by another slice as soon as dried out. 


A. P. H. 


¥ A pernicious habit of recent years 
is the wrapping of the throat in a 
muffler. When I was a small boy my 
grandmother, of sainted memory, was 
forever making and giving me woolen 
tippets, with which she would fain have 
had my neck wound after the manner 
of my numerous cousins. But my 
mother would none of it and my throat 
was left exposed to all kinds of weather. 
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It hardened, and to this day I am free 
from throat troubles, while the aforesaid 
cousins have suffered from weak, sensi- 
tive throats all their lives. The mutiler 
of to-day is as pernicious an evil as the 
old-time country tippet. Once worn it 
must never be omitted or a cold ensues. 
Supersensitive throats may require it, 
but the average throat is weakened by 
it. Waldo. 


y I was surprised one day to see my 
washerwoman rub her irons on cedar 
boughs—she said it made the clothes 
smooth and shiny—“and you know they 


sho’ do smell good’”—and they did. 
L. M. J. 


¥ I had some pretty plates, which I 
wished to hang on the wall. So I took 
some large dress hooks and slipped them 
on the edge of the plate. For each plate 
] used three or four, according to the 
shape of the plate. Then I took wrap- 
ping cord and ran across the back of 
plate from one hook to another and 
fastened it securely at the center, mak- 
ing a small loop where the cord fastened 
to hang it up by. When on the wall 
ouly the small edge of the hooks can be 
seen on the front of the plate. Kittie. 


¥ \ good mind-drill is that of the 
famous name contest. All the partici- 
yauts having been supplied with paper 
and peneil, the chosen leader gives a 
letter of the alphabet and each writes 
the names of all well-known people 
beginning with that letter. Time is 
called at the end of five minutes, the 
papers exchanged, and all duplicates 
counted out. The one having the great- 
est number of names remaining is ad- 
judged winner. As these famous names 
embrace these of all countries and all 
periods of history, the leader may at his 
whim extend the game by calling for a 
sketch of the life of some certain one. 
B. N. 

® One of the most highly valued rem- 
edics in our little medicine closet is a 
nixture of turpentine and yellow vase- 
line; it is invaluable to rub on the chest 
in the treatment of colds. It was first 
brought to our notice by a very skillful 
trained nurse who was hurriedly sum- 
moned from one of the best New York 
hospitals to eare for an obstinate pnen- 
monia ease. Almost as soon as she had 
seen her patient and noticed his labored 
breathing, she took a shallow wide- 
mouthed bottle and partly filled it with 
common yellow vaseline, then she stirred 
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as much turpentine into this as it would 
take up and rubbed the mixture thor- 
oughly into the patient’s chest, both 
front and back. She did this several 
times a day and her patient soon made a 
complete recovery. F. B. 


¥ I walked in, the other day, upon a 
woman, who sat at her writing desk with 
her feet on a hot water bottle. She ex- 
plained that often while her body was 
comfortably warm, her fingers were so 
cold she could hardly hold a pen. “Then 
I noticed,” she added, “that invariably 
when my hands were chilled my feet 
were numb and cold. I tried the hot 
bottle treatment and straightway as soon 
as my feet get warm, my fingers begin 
to limber up.” C. 


¥ A friend of mine had a large center 
girandole—the kind with glass prisms 
—and two single ones on either side of 
her dining room mantel. She had these 
fitted up with electricity so that she 
could turn them all on at once. The 
small electric lamps under the red 
shades gave much more light than the 
ordinary candle and they were exceed- 
ingly pretty. .L. HH. L. 


¥ TI have found these little homemade 
flannel chest protectors invaluable from 
baby size up to 
twelve years. 
Firstly, because 
they remain in 
place and are 
comfortable ; sec- 
ondly, because 
they cover the 
back also, which 
is often as sorely in need of protection 
as the chest. They may be made of old 
flannel and should not be hemmed. 
They may be given as a gift for baby— 
and made of the daintiest new flannel 
bound with wash ribbon. Y. 


— 


% A visit to the New York shops 
brought forth many novelties—at least 
they were novelties to me. There was 
a double glass dish for oyster cocktails, 
and another one set in a silver standard 
for caviar. I bought one of the cheaper 
ones-—those for cocktails—and I use it 
for cream or mayonnaise dressing. The 
under dish is quite like a deep sauce 
dish and the inside ene is shaped like a 
tumbler slightly flaring at the top. This 
sits firmly in a ring in the outside dish 
and they are both seailoped around the 
edges so that they look dainty. We fill 
the inside eup with anything we wish 
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kept cold, pxt it in the outside one and 
then fill the latter with finely chopped 
ice. Those for caviar were perhaps a 
little more complete, as the inside dish 
was in the shape of a covered barrel and 
on the rim of the outside dish was a 
holder for the spoon and fork. But, 
alas! they were too expensive for this 
person. L. H. L. 


¥ A simple method that has saved me 
much time and strength is that of using 
a common wooden potato masher to 
cream butter and sugar for cake or 
other mixtures. I warm the mixing 
bow] on the range, then mash the butter 
and sugar as I would potatoes. It is 
surprising how quickly and easily the 
whole becomes a creamy mass. Miriam 
Jordan. 


¥ A very simple but effective recipe for 
clearing the atmosphere of a room was 
given me by a hospital nurse. Place a 
lump of camphor in a saucer and apply 
a very hot poker to it. This will cause 
strong fumes to arise which will cleanse 
the air very speedily and, at the same 
- act as a powerful disinfectant. 


¥% When I was a child, we lived in a 
country where there was an abundance 
of deer, and we had them to eat quite 
often. The shoulders with the ribs at- 
tached were considered the best parts for 
roasting. The meat was first well par- 
boiled, then deep holes cut all through 
the shoulder and ribs and stuffed with a 
rich dressing like a turkey dressing. It 
must be very rich, for the meat is dry. 
The hind quarters or hams were always 
smoked and dried, and used like dried 
beef—it is much nicer. L. M. J. 


a small baby can be taught to 
obey and is better and happier for the 
regular life which such obedience in- 
sures. Didn’t Mrs Wesley, in her well 
eonducted nursery, teach her six-months- 
old babies to ery softly? That seems 
harsh, but that same brood of children 
grew up and loved and reverenced their 
mother. In order to obtain this obe- 
dience I used to, think. before my babies 
came, that it ought to be obtained by 
love. I had an idea that J should never 
strike a child, partly from a false notion 
that it was always wrong to inflict 
physical pain on a child, and partly 
from a selfish motive, that it would be 
painful to myself to apply such punish- 
ment. After passing through various 
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experiences, I became thoroughly con- 
vineed that if we “spared the rod” we 
should spoil the child. Katherine F, 
Reighard. 


¥ At a luncheon where it was necessary 
to improvise candlesticks for the table 
because the eaterer had forgotten to 
bring them, the hostess thought of a 
clever scheme. The centers were clipped 
out of huge fluffy chrysanthemums, some 
hot wax poured in the heart, and a 
‘andle inserted, the chrysanthemums 
making a beautiful standard. Since 
making this discovery the writer has 
used roses for the same purpose, twisting 
the stems for hand'es to the “eandle- 
stick.” Louise E. Dew. 


¥ Occasionally, in spite of all I can do, 
my fire will become too hot for baking 
beans. I do not take the beans out— 
that would spoil them—but lift the lid 
from the bean pot and replace it with a 
deep saucer filled with cold water. This 
keeps the beans from burning or baking 
too hard, till the fire can be cooled 
down. I. G. C. 


¥ After having my hands in water for 
any length of time, while they are still 
wet, I take a handful of common salt 
and rub it thoroughly over my hands 
and wrists for a few minutes, until the 
water has all run out of the pores; then 
I rinse them and wipe them dry. This 
was done in my home, when I was a 
little girl, by a woman who came to do 
our roughest work, such as serubbing 
and cleaning; and by this simple remedy 
she kept her hands remarkably smooth, 
elean and white. It is a good plan t» 
apply the salt every day, when ihe 
housework is” finished. It eleanses, 
heals and beautifies, and makes the 
hands so smooth that even fine necid!e- 
work need not be dreaded. J. W. Il. 


® Passing the home of a bride, a very 
neat housekeeper, too, and observing her 
snowy white wash on the line, I saw 
her sheets and tablecloth hanging as 
mine used to before a housekeeper of 
many years’ experience corrected me. 
They were thrown over the clothesline 
and drawn smooth where they touch the 
line, then pinned so that the cloth, when 
taken down, presents the appearance of 
having a scallop or large point on each 
of the sides, and not a little stretching 
end pulling is required to remove these 
points. My benefactor arranged mine 
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along the line, making sure that the 
edges did not curve outward as they 
reached the pins. Mrs D. W. Rose. 


# In making the ciderdown blanket for 
the baby’s carriage, 1 found it more 
satisfactory to buttonhole the edges with 
rope silk or worsted, than to bind it with 
ribbon, as it keeps its shape better in 
washing. T. Z. 


% A piece of canvas about two and one- 
half feet wide and two feet high, 
stretched on a frame, made a back-rest 
for an invalid. It fastens with hinges 
at the lower side to another frame with 
notches toward the ends of the side 
pieces. A crossbar like that of a- Mor- 
ris chair is on the under side of the 
frame, which makes it adjustable by the 
use of the notches. Put behind the 
pillow of an invalid in bed this will prop 
him up at any angle desired. L. H. L. 


¥ [ had trouble in training my little boy 
to wash his hands clean. Finally I 
thought of a plan that interested him, 
with the result that his hands were 
thoroughly cleaned every time. Using 
a large brush with soft bristles, he made 
a lather with soap all over his hands and 
wrists, then rinsed them in fresh water 
with a few drops of glycerine in it, 
leaving them soft and white. He was 
so well pleased with the improvement 
and the fun of doing it that he needed 
no oversight. E. L. P. 


¥ When my cat (who was thirteen years 
old last May) refuses to eat I cure him 
by giving him eastor oil; and so many 
of my friends have exclaimed: “Why, 
how do you make him take it?’ that it 
may not be out of place to call the 
attention of others to the fact that cats 
love castor oil. All I do is to take him 
in my lap, talk to him and present a 
teaspoon about two-thirds full of castor 
oil to his mouth. At first he resists, but 
as soon as the first drop touches his teeth 
or whiskers, he eagerly laps it all out of 
the spoon—and the deed is done! Serena. 


¥ When making my baby’s dresses, I 
found apron muslin very convenient to 
use. This comes in good quality at 
twenty-five cents per yard, forty inches 
wide, with a dainty finished edge of 
hemstitching, tucks, or embroidery. 
Thus the bottom of the dress was prac- 
tically finished before I began. A small 
strip, less than half a yard of the tucked 
or embroidered edge, with the addition 
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for me by fullicg the sheet slightly 
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of a little lace, makes a very dainty little 
Lonnet for baby. I found two and one- 
quarter yards sufficient for a dress and 
bonnet, and as I made baby’s first clothes 
only twenty-seven inches long, there was 
enough left in the strip which was cut 
from the top, to be used in making her 
short underskirts later on. Mrs W.S. R. 


¥ There are still standing a few houses 
with the dear old attic to which its 
owners go to consult the patch bag. The 
attie is a blessing, but the patch bag is 
a delusion, for the roll one wants is 
always the last one in the bottom of 
the bag. I obviate the difficulty and 
save my time and patience by stretching 
across one corner, from rafter to rafter, 
an open canvas or ticking hammock for 
left-over patches. Y. 


¥ Fine ribbed white corduroy (at 
seventy-five cents a yard) makes a pretty 
and serviceable coat for a baby. It 
launders beautifully (washed in warm 
water with white soap) and ean be ironed 
at any spare moment, as it should not be 
dampened. Made unlined, it can be 
worn in spring or fall, and with a quilted 
or worsted jacket underneath, in winter 
also. E. T. 


¥ The other day a little tot of three 
years came into my yard weeping bit- 
terly. We could not understand her 
broken speech, but, on untying her little 
coat, we found an aluminum = card 
attached to a ribbon hanging down her 
hack, so that she could not reach it. 
On it was her father’s name and address 
and in less than five minutes the tele- 
phone had notified him of his child’s 
whereabouts. Now, my little boy car- 
ries one, for babies will stray away at 
times. P. 

¥ One of my friends recently bought a 
good rib roast, weighing six pounds, for 
which she paid twenty-two cents a 
pound. She had the bones removed and 
the meat rolled. After this was done 
the piece of meat looked so small that 
her curiosity persuaded her to ask the 
men to weigh it again, and it proved 
to be just a trifle over three pounds, 
whereupon my friend was greatly sur- 
prised to find that the meat was really 
costing over forty cents a pound. She 
left the store in a thoughtful mood and 
the next time bought a good steak. 2+ 
would be interesting and instructive to 
remove the bones from a chop, a leg of 
lamb, or even a roast of pork, to see re- 
sulting weights and actual prices. F. B. 
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Nut Dainties for Thanksgiving 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Cream Puree of Chestnuts 

Roast one quart of chestnuts and then 
shell them, putting them in a granite 
saucepan and adding one quart of white 
stock, half a teaspoon of celery salt, a 
saltspoon of white pepper, one sliced 
Bermuda onion and two stalks of 
chopped celery. Simmer until the chest- 
nuts are very tender; press first through 
a colander and then through a sieve. 
Return the puree thus obtained to the 
kettle and stir in a pint of cream and 
one tablespoon of butter; allow it just 
to reach the boiling point, seasoning with 
a teaspoon of salt and a tablespoon of 
mushroom catsup.’ Serve immediately 
with croutons. 
Hickory Nul Canapes 

Cut bread into slices one-quarter of 
an inch thick, then with a small biseuit 
eutter stamp into neat circles; fry them 
in hot fat or saute in butter until they 
are golden brown. Pound in a mortar a 
pint of shelled hickory nut meats, moisten 
with a little sweet cream and season with 
salt and cayenne; when reduced to a 
thick paste, spread on the prepared 
bread, dust thickly with grated Parme- 
san cheese and eook in a quick oven until 
crisp and brown. 
Walnut Maple Souffle 

Put one cup of milk in the double 
boiler with a saltspoon of salt, and when 
just at the boiling point, add two table- 
spoons of flour that has been blended 
with two tablespoons of butter. Stir 
constantly and cook for ten minutes, 
until smooth, then pour it on the yolks 
of three eggs that have been beaten to a 
cream with three tablespoons of sugar; 
flavor with half a cup of thick maple 
syrup and set away to cool, putting a 
little butter on top so that no crust will 
fo m. When ready to bake, fold in 
lightly the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs and half a cup of chopped walnut 
meats. Turn at once into a buttered 


soutile disl, and cook in a moderate oven 
for thirty-five minutes. Serve with hot 
maple syrup sauce. 
Pineapple and Nut Salad 

A variety of mixed nuts are best used 
in a salad, as the different flavors seem 
to combine especially weil with the acid 
of the fruit. Cut the fruit into smail 
eubes and marinate with four table- 
spoons of olive oil and one tablespoon of 
lemon juice; add half a cup of chopped 
celery and a cup of chopped nuts. 
Moisten with mayonnaise dressing and 
arrange in a mound on a bed of crisp 
lettuce leaves; garnish with celery tops 
and stars of mayonnaise, 
Pecan Nut Sandwiches 

These sandwiches are very tempting 
and dainty to serve for supper on 
Thanksgiving day, when after an elabo- 
rate dinner, a simple meal is required, or 
as an accompaniment to the salad course. 
Rub to a smooth paste one tablespoon of 
butter, two tablespoons of grated cheese, 
a saltspoon each of salt, paprika, dry 
mustard and celery salt, a little anchovy 
paste and a teaspoon of vinegar. When 
very smooth add a cup of pecan nuts that 
have been passed through the meat 
chopper. Spread this between thin 
slices of buttered graham bread, and 
with a tin cutter stamp into hearts, 
circles, triangles or any desired shape. 
Frozen Nut Pudding 

Prepare a boiled custard by scalding 
a pint of milk and then adding the yolks 
of three eggs beaten with two table- 
spoons of sugar; when of the right con- 
sistency remove from the fire and stir 
in while hot four ounces of melied 
chocolate; allow it to cool and then add 
a pint of whipped cream; turn into the 
freezer, and when half frozen pour in a 
cup of chopped nut meats. half a cup ot 
candied cherries, two tablespoons ot 
sliced preserved ginger and one table- 
spoon of chopped preserved citron. 
When frozen repack in a melon mold and 
serve on a large platter surrounded by 
burning brandy. 
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THE 
Coffee Nut Caramels 


Place in a granite saucepan one cup 
of confectioner’s sugar, half a cup of 
cream and a quarter of a cup of very 
strong coffee; stir constantly over a hot 
fire, until it reaches the hard ball stage, 
remove from the fire and stir in a cup 
of hickory meats. Turn out on an oiled 
slab or into a pan, having the paste half 
an inch thick, and mark into squares 
while warm. 


An Interview with the Cake Man 


By Johnny Cake 


Hie has become a permanent fixture in 
a big department store, this cake man, 
and it was after sampling some of his 
fluify product, which had to be held down 
in order not to blow away, that I deter- 
mined to interview him concerning his 
methods. He of course attributes much 
of his suecess to a special pan which he 
invariably uses. There are openings in 
the ends of the pan near the bottom, 
large enough to admit a_broad-bladed 
knife, witli some space to spare. ‘These 
openings are kept closed while the cake 
is baking by means of little tin slides. 
The slides project above the top of the 
pan, so that when it is inverted they 
form supports or feet and hold it per- 
haps two inches from the table. It is 
claimed that this device renders butter- 
ing ayd flouring quite unnecessary, the 
eake “coming out whole after being 
loosened with the knife; also that the 
cooling upside down and the circulation 
of air prevents the cake from settling 
down and saves flour. 

“No person is a_ successful cake- 
maker,’ said the expert, “unless he or 
she can make a good cake every time. 
And that is possible only by accurate 
measurement. You-may guess once or 
even twice, but the third time, perhaps, 
you will fail. And you must know your 
oven by close and patient study. The 
rule for baking in one oven will not 
work with another kind of an oven or 
even another oven of the same kind. 
Here, for instance, are two gas ovens, 
to all appearance exactly alike. After 
using them a week, I found that they 
needed quite a different treatment and 
that one of the two burners in the same 
oven, while the two flames looked just 
alike, gave out much more heat. Now 
I can gauge both of them to a nicety. 

“Another point,” he continued, “is in 
the mixing. Some people seem to think 
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that, if all the ingredients are in, the 
cake must be good, if the recipe is reli- 
able. And that isn’t true at all. There 
is a right way and a wrong way to imix 
cakes and one cannot expect to have 
good results without following the direc- 
tions. 

“We use pastry flour and for all very 
light cakes, like sponge or angel cakes, 
we sift the flour three and four times, 
adding the baking powder after the first 
sifting. If we use cream of tartar and 
soda, the cream of tartar is added to the 
whites of the eggs, when half beaten, and 
the soda to the flour, as before, after the 
first sifting. Use granulated sugar and 
sift once. 

“All butter cakes should be stirred 
and beaten thoroughly after the flour is 
added, but a sponge cake should never be 
stirred, but beaten up to the addition of 
the flour, which is then folded in very 
carefully, without one extra stroke of 
the spoon. 

“The rule for baking is to allow the 
‘ake to rise to the desired lightness be- 
fore browning and then to inerease the 
heat and bake as fast as possible with- 
out burning.” The following are four 
of his recipes: 

Sunshine Cake 

Whites of seven eggs, yolks of five, 
one and one-quarter cups granulated 
sugar, one cup flour, scant one-third tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, a pinch of salt 
added to the whites of eggs before whip- 
ping; flavor to taste. Sift, measure and 
set aside flour and sugar; separate the 
eggs, putting the whites in the mixing 
bowl and the yolks in a small bow]; beat 
yolks to a very stiff froth; whip whites 
to foam, add cream of tartar, and whip 
until very stiff; add sugar to the whites 
and beat in; then yolks and beat in, then 
flavor and beat in; then flour, and fold 
lightly through. Put in a moderate 
oven at once; will bake in twenty to 
forty minutes. 

Sponge Cake 

Five large or six small eggs, one and 
one-half cups granulated sugar, one and 
one-half cups flour, scant one-third tea- 
spoon cream tartar, a pinch of salt and 
flavor to taste. Make exactly like sun- 
shine cake; oven slow; will bake in 
twenty-five to forty-five minutes. 

White Loaf 

Whites of eight eggs, one and one- 
quarter cups granulated sugar, three- 
quarters cup butter, one-half cup sweet 
milk, two and one-half cups flour, one 
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teaspoon cream of tartar, scant one-half 
teaspoon soda; flavor to taste. Sift flour 
once, then measure, add soda and sift 
three times; cream butter and sugar 
thoroughly; whip whites of eggs to a 
foam, add cream of tartar, and whip 
until very stiff; add creamed butter and 
sugar, then milk, then flour, then flavor, 
and stir very hard. Put in a slow oven 
at once; will bake in thirty to fifty 
minutes. 
Chocolate Loaf 

Three eggs, beaten separately; one 
and one-half cups granulated sugar, one- 
half cup butter, three-quarters cup sweet 
miik, two and one-half cups flour, one 
teaspoon cream of tartar, one-half tea- 
spoon soda, and two squares of chocolate. 
To the chocolate add one-half the milk 
and stir over a slow fire until thoroughly 
dissolved; add one-half cup of sugar, 
and stir until thoroughly mixed; then 
set aside to cool. Sift flour once, then 
measure, add soda, and sift three times; 
cream butter and the remainder of the 
sugar thoroughly; beat yolks to a stiff 
froth and stir in; whip whites to a foam, 
add cream of tartar and whip until stiff; 
add the remainder of the milk to the 
chocolate and stir until thoroughly 
mixed; add this mixture, then the flour, 
and stir very hard; add whites of eggs 
and beat in. Put in slow oven at once; 
will bake in thirty to fifty minutes. 


The Chafing-Dish Course 
At the New England School of Cookery 


Lesson I 


“First, have ready your dish,” said the 
teacher,“‘with all its belongings, the tray, 
which is indispensable uncer an alco- 
hol lamp, the flask, the spoon and fork 
and the materials for cooking. Have a 
wooden-bowled spoon, if you wish to be 
quiet in your work. A pretty salad 
spoon will do as well as the metal-bowled 
one usually provided. Fill the lamp and 
be careful that it does not run over. 
Have a plate for soiled dishes and make 
beforehand every possible bit of prep- 
aration. 

“Tf your dish calls for butter in table- 
spoonfuls, measure it accurately and 
make it into balls. This is a dainty 
touch and saves what is quite apt to 

the somewhat awkward matter of 
measuring at the table. Have the first 
amounts of seasoning measured and 
mixed. But always before serving, taste, 
and, if necessary, season again. 


“We will begin with the Welsh rare- 
bit, which is perhaps the most commonly 
made dish. Have the hot water pan 
filled with boiling water and the lamp 
lighted. In the blazer place one table- 
spoon of butter or one butter bail, as 
prepared for use, add one-quarter tea- 
spoon of salt, the same amount of 
mustard and a dash of cayenne. When 
these ingredicnis are we!l mixed add 
one-half pound of mild, soft cheese 
cut in small pieces. Stir until the 
cheese is melted and then add one-half 
cup of thin cream and one egg beaten 
together. Cook until slightly thickened 
and perfectly smooth and serve on hit 
toast. 

“The next dish is one which is so well 
liked by everyone that it is safe to offer 
it where you are quite unfamiliar with 
the tastes of your guests. Cheese, lob- 
sters and other foods of pronounced 
flavors are not so reliable in their appeal 
to people’s liking. This is creamed 
chicken and mushrooms, and is made iu 
the following way: 

“In the blazer over the boiling water 
melt two tablespoons of butter, and with 
it blend two tablespoons of flour, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt, a little pepper 
and one-eighth of a teaspoon of celery 
salt; stir until smooth, then add very 
gradually one cup of hot milk. When 
this cream sauce has become smooth 
and thickened, add two cups of cold 
cooked chicken cut in dice, and one- 
half can of mushrooms cut in halves. 
Stir carefully until hot and serve on 
toast or in patty shells.” 


A Dainty Dish 
By Mary S. Boyd 


Puff paste, light and flaky, yields unto 
the knife, 

Instantly releasing steam with ocors 
rife; 

Garnishings of parsley, sauce of rich 
brown hue, 

Eggs, hard boiled, a plenty, mushrooms 
quite a few. 

On the bottom of the dish, beef and 
pigeons lying— 

Nor are butter, pepper, salt, missing to 
the prying. 


Pigeon Pie a Anglais in the mind doth 
dwell— 

Is it half we’d have you think? Will it 
please you well? 

Eating is the proving, everyone can tell. 
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Part I1I—More Desserts 
CHAPTER V 


EXT after the ices and 
ice creams in her cook 
book, Margaret founa some rules 
for eakes te eat with them, and first of 
all was the rule for soine little cakes 
which the smallest girl in the neighbor- 
hood used to make ali alone: 
Eleanor’s Cakes 
One-quarter cup of butter, one-half 
cup of sugar, one-quarter cup of miik, 
one egg, one cup of flour, one teaspoon 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
Rub the butter and sugar to a eream; 
beat the egg lightly without separating 
and put in next; then the milk, a little 
at a time. Mix the baking powder with 
the flour and stir it in, and last the 
vanilla, Beat ail well, and bake in 
scalloped tins filled only half full, and 
well buttered, 
Grandmother's Little Feather Cake 
This is one of the cakes grandmother 
said she used to make when she was as 
old as Margaret; she copied it out of 
her old, old book, written in faded ink. 
One cup of sugar, two tablespoons of soft 
butter, one egg, one-half cup of milk 
and water mixed, one and one-half cups 
of sifted flour, one teaspoon of baking 
powder. Rub the butter and sugar to 
a cream. Beat the yolk of the egg stiff 
and put that in; then add part of the 
milk and water, and part of the flour 
and baking powder, which have been 
sifted together; next the vanilla, and 
last the stiff whites of the not 
stirred in, but just lightly folded in. 
If you put them in heavily and roughly 
cake ‘vill always be heavy. Bake this in 
a buttered biscuit tin and cut in squares 
when cold. It is nice covered with 
caramel or chocolate frosting. 
Domino Cake 
Make the feather cake and pour it 
into two pans, so that the bottoms shall 
be just covered, and bake it quickly. 
When it is done take out the pans and 
frost it and while the frosting is still 
a little soft, mark it off into dominoes. 
When it is entirely cold cut these out 
and with a clean paint brush paint little 
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round spots on them with a 
little melted chocolate, exact- 
ly to represent the real dom- 
inoes. It is fun to play a 
game with there at a tea 
party and eat them up afterward. 
Sponge Cale 
Four eggs, one eup of powdered sugar, 
one cup of sifted flour, one level tea- 
spoon of baking powder, juice of half a 
lemon. Separate the yoiks and whites of 
the eggs and beat both very light. Mix 
the sugar in the yolks and beat again 
till they are very foamy; then put in 
the stiff whites, and last the flour, sifted 
with the baking powder; then the Jemon 
juice. Bake in a buttered biscuit tin. 
You can frost it and put walnut halves 
on top. 
Easy Fruit Cake 
Margaret’s Other Aunt begged to have 
this in the book, because she said it was 
so simple any little girl could make it 
and all the family could help eat it. as 
they were especially fond of fruit cake. 
One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of milk, one 
eup of currants, one cup of raisins, one 
egg, one teaspoon of soda, two teaspoons 
of mixed spices, three cups of flour. 
Wash and dry the currants. Buy the 
seeded raisins and wash these too, and 
then chop them. Cream the butter and 
sugar, add the egg beaten well without 
separating, then the molasses with the 
soda stirred into it, then the milk, then 
the cinnamen and cloves. Measure the 
flour and then take out a half cup of it 
and stir in the raisins and currants, to 
keep them from going to the bottom of 
the cake when it is baked. Stir these in, 
add the rest of the flour and beat well. 
Bake in two buttered bread pans. 
Frosting 
Put the white of one egg into a bowl 
with a half teaspoon of water and beat 
till light. Then stir in a cup of sifted 
powdered sugar, and put on the cake 
while that is sti!l warm and smooth it 
over with a wet knife. 
Chocolate Frosting 
Melt one square of chocolate in a 
saucer over the teakett’e and put in two 
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tablespoons of milk, and stir till smooth. 
Add two tablespoons of sugar and a 
small half teaspoon of butter and stir 
again. Take it off the fire and spread 
on the cake while both are warm. 
Caramel Frosting 

One-half cup of milk, two cups of 
brown sugar, butter the size of an egg, 
one teaspoon vanilla. Mix the butter, 
sugar and milk and cook till it is smooth 
and thick, stirring all the time and 
watching carefully to see that it does 
not burn, Take it off and cool while 
beating and then add the vanilla, and 
spread while warm on fresh, warm cake. 


Candy 


Margaret did not wait to learn to 
make candy till she reached the last part 
of her book, but she made it all the way 
along, whenever it was a rainy day, or 
some other little girl came to visit her. 
Most often she made molasses candy 
because it was such fun to pull it. 
Molasses Candy 

Two cups of New Orleans molasses, 
one cup of white sugar, one tablespoon 
of vinegar, one tablespoon of butter, one 
teaspoon of soda. Boil hard twenty 
minutes, stirring all the time, and cool 
in shailow, buttered pans. The beauty 
of this rule is that you do not need to 


put any butter on your fingers to keep 


the eandy from sticking to them. Just 
let it get quite cool, and then take small 
pieces and work fast. 
Peanut Brittle 

Make this molasses candy and stir in 
a large cup of shelled peanuts just before 
you take it off the fire; cool in shallow 
pans, 
Popcorn Balls 

Make half the rule for molasses candy. 
Pop a pan of corn and pour in a little 
eandy; take up all that sticks together 
and roll into a ball; then pour in more, 
and so on. 
Peppermint Drops 

One cup of sugar, two tablespoons of 
water, three teaspoons of peppermint 
essence, Boil the sugar and water till 
when you drop a little in water it will 
mold into a firm ball in your fingers. 
Then take it off, stir in the essence of 
peppermint and carefully pour just four 
drops, one right on top of the other, on a 
buttered platter. Do not put them too 
near together. 
Chocolate Fudge 

One cup of milk, one cup of sugar, 
one pinch of soda, butter the size of an 


egg, three squares of chocolate. Put the 
soda in the milk and scrape the choco- 
late. Mix all together until when you 
drop a little in water it will make a ball 
in your fingers. Take off the fire then 
and beat until it is a stiff paste, and then 
spread on a_ buttered piatter. Some- 
times Margaret added a cup of chopped 
nuts to this rule, putting them in just 
before she took the fudge off the tire. 
Pinoche 

One cup of light brown sugar, one cup 
of cream, one cup of walnuts, choy wed 
fine, butter the size of a walnut, one 
teaspoon vanilla. Cook the sugar and 
cream till it makes a ball in water; then 
put in the butter, vanilla and nuts ani 
beat till creamy and spread on a platter. 
Betty’s Orange Candy 

Betty was Margaret’s particular 
friend, so this was her favorite rule: 
Two cups of sugar, juice of one orang». 
Boil till it hardens in water and then 
pull it. 
Cream Candy 

One and one-quarter pounds of con- 
fectioner’s sugar, one tablespoon of 
water, white of one egg, three teaspoons 
of vanilla. Heat the egg and water aul 
stir stiff with sugar; add the vanilla. 
Chocolate Creams 

Make the cream candy into balls, melt 
three squares of chocolate; put a ball on 
a little skewer or a fork, and dip into 
the chocolate and lay on buttered paper. 
Nut Candy 

Chop a cup of almonds and mix with 
the cream candy; make into bars and 
when cold eut in slices. 
Walnut Creams 

Press two walnut halves on small balls 
of cream candy, one on either side. 
Creamed Dates 

Wash, wipe and open the dates; 
remove the stones and put a small ball 
of cream candy inside each one; press 
lightly together so that the cream will 
show. 
Butter Scotch 

Three tablespoons of sugar, three 
tablespoons of molasses, two tablespoons 
of water, one tablespoon of butter, one 
saltspoon of soda. Boil all together 
without stirring till a little will harden 
in a cup of water; then take it off the 
fire, drop in a small teaspoon of vanilla 
and shake the dish till it is mixed, and 
pour at once on a _ buttered] platter. 
When hard break up into squares. 
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Stuffed Dates and Figs 

Margaret made these when company 
was coming and the next day she took 
some to school for her luncheon. 

Wash the dates and wipe dry. Open 
each one and take out the stone; put 
half an English walnut in each and press 
the edges of the date together; roll in 
granulated sugar. For the figs, cut each 
one in two and press a nut in each half; 
do not roll these in sugar. 

This rule was the last one in Mar- 
garet’s book. It took her some time to 
learn to make everything, but after she 
had done so she found she could use a 
grown up cook book as well as anybody. 
(The End) 


A New Thanksgiving Dinner 


When a housekeeper succeeds in mak- 
ing a Thanksgiving dinner which suits 
the old-traditions and at the same time 
provides new and dainty dishes, she has 
achieved a triumph. Even the time- 
honored menu may be improved upon 
with some ingenuity. To suggest such 
a dinner, the following menu is given 
with all the necessary recipes, new ones 
and good, gathered from housekeepers 
far and wide: 

Fruit soup 
Roast turkey 
Mashed sweet potato 
White potato croquettes 
Baked squash Spinach, Swiss style 
Apple and cranberry jelly 
Oyster souffle Rolls 
Celery 
Surprise salad Olive sandwiches 
Indian pudding with cream 
Marshmallow mold 
Mince pie Lemon pie 
Cheese 
Lemon milk sherbet 


Coffee 


Nut cockies 


Fruit Soup 

One chopped pineapple, two chopped 
oranges, one pint of canned straw- 
berries (whole), one cup of powdered 
sugar, half pint sherry wine, mix well 
together and serve very cold in punch 
gasses. Just before going to the table 
adl a covering of chopped ice. M. D. 
Roast Turkey 

After it is nicely picked and drawn, 
wash thoroughly, adding a little soda to 
the water in washing. To a fourteen- 
pound turkey take a small loaf of bread, 
crumb fine, add half a pound of fat 
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pork, one-fourth of a pound butter, 
pepper, salt and enough boiling water 
just to moisten; stuff and sew strong!y. 
Bake twenty minutes to each pound of 
turkey; keep the oven at an even heat, 
basting frequently. When done remove 
from the pan, and make the gravy. 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 

Bake the potatoes, cut in halves 
lengthwise and carefully seoop out the 
potato. Mash well, add a little butter, 
pepper and salt and a litt!e cream or 
milk; beat until creamy; return to the 
shells, heaping lightly, and place in the 
oven to reheat, 
Potato Croqueites 

Two cups of mashed potatoes, two 
tablespoons of cream, a teaspoon of onion 
juice, or finely chopped onion, a teaspoon 
of salt, a dash of nutmeg; yolks of two 
eggs, a tablespoon of chopped parsley, 
butter the size of a wa nut, a dash of 
cayenne. Beat the eggs until light, and 
add to them the potatoes, then add all 
the other ingredients. Mix and turn 
into a small saucepan. Stir over the fire 
until it is thoroughly heated through. 
The mixture will then leave the side of 
the pan without sticking to it. Take 
from the fire, and when cool form into 
cylinders. Roll first in egg¢ and then in 
bread crumbs and fry in boiling fat. 
This will make about twelve croquettes. 
Mrs William Skeels. 
Baked Squash 


For holiday dinners no vegetables look 
prettier than baked Hubbard squash or 
pumpkins. Two medium sized, round 
squashes should be selected. One is cut 
up and baked with butter, pepper and 
salt in the usual way. The other is put 
in the oven just long enough to be pret- 
tily browned. Using the stem for a 
handle cut the top neatly from this see- 
ond squash and save it for a lid. Scoop 
out the contents of this squash and save 
for pies. Cut the baked squash from its 
rind and fill the other squash shell. Pass 
this shell on a tray, with the lid in place. 
It makes a toothsome and attractive 
dish. M. C. D. 

Spinach (Swiss style) 

After the spinach has been we'l 
washed and boiled with a little baking 
soda in the water to keep it green, put it 
in a strainer and squeeze out every bit 
of water. Now run it through the finest 
knife of the food chopper twice. Chop 
also very fine, a small onion or half a 
large one, and saute in a tablespoon of 
butter, not allowing it to brown. Add 
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half a tablespoon of flour. When 
blended add one cup of well flavored 
stock, stir until free from lumps, then 
mix in your spinach, Season to taste 
with salt and pepper, and add a heaping 
tablespoon of grated cheese. Serve, gar- 
nished with slices of hard-cooked eggs. 
L. F. W. 
Apple and Cranberry Jelly 

Wash the apples, cut into quarters and 
stew, skins, cores and all (of course, cut- 
ting out wormy places). Wash and pick 
over the cranberries and put into a large 
kettle in the proportion of one-third 
cranberries to two-thirds apples, and 
three times the measure of the two com- 
bined, of water. Let them boil slowly, 
or until the whole mass is soft, then 
strain through a jelly bag, add sugar, 
equal parts, and boil as with other jelly. 
Henrietta Eliot. 
Oyster Souffle 

Heat a pint of oysters in their own 
liquor, drain and strain the liquor and 
cut the oysters into small pieces when 
cold. Melt two level tablespoens of but- 
ter; when hot, add two level tablespoons 
of flour and gradually half a cup of 
oyster liquor. Season to taste with salt, 
celery salt, paprika and a little finely 
minced parsley. Add the oysters, let 
come to a boil and add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. Take from the fire, and 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Turn into a buttered baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven from twenty 
to thirty minutes or until the mixture 
is firm in the center. Serve at once with 
or without a mushroom or cream sauce. 
Amelia Sulzbacher. 
Surprise Salad 

Select a well shaped cabbage, scoop it 
well out and decorate the outside with 
alternate rows of cranberries (fastened 
with wooden toothpicks) and whole 
cloves until completely covered. Fill the 
inside with chopped celery, cabbage and 
nuts. Use a mayonnaise dressing and 
serve on a platter decorated with lettuce. 
M. D. 
Indian Pudding (Enough for five people) 

Take one quart of milk and seald it in 
a double boiler; while it is heating, take 
six tablespoons of Indian meal, and stir it 
up with one large cup of molasses, mix- 
ing it in the buttered baking dish, which 
should be a small stone jar, or an earthen 
pan, deep, and shaped like a flower pot. 
When stirred smooth, add the sealded 
milk, stirring well. It will look very 
thin, almost as if there were no meal in 
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it. Then scatter some small biis of 
butter over the top, place jar in a mod- 
erate oven and bake three or four hours, 
When done it will be of a somewhat jelly- 
like consistency, with some whey and 
some clotted cream. Turn it out into a 
pretty dish and serve with plain cream, 
Mrs C, A. Hammond. 

A lighter dish for those who do not 
wish to eat hot pudding after the pre- 
ceding good things, is the following: 
Marshmallow Mold 

It is simply a well hardened square 
mold of lemon jelly, having within it a 
layer of pink, then a layer of white 
marshmallows. It is to be cut down 
with a knife and served with whipped 
cream. Y, 

The Pie Crust 

Place in a chopping bowl one and one- 
half cups of flour, one-quarter cup of 
butter, one-quarter cup of lard, one tea- 
spoon of salt. With a sharp chopping 
knife, chop the shortening thoroughly 
through the flour, after which add just 
enough ice water to hold the mixture 
together (from one-quarter to one-half 
cup is sufficient), chopping all the time 
until a smooth dough is formed, which 
should be allowed to stand in a cold place 
for a day at least before using. Kirsty, 
Philadelphia Mincemeat 

The liquid ingredients for this mince- 
meat may be varied according to taste— 
and principles. The original recipe calls 
for one and one-half quarts of wine, 
four pounds of meat, boiled tender, three 
pounds of suet, three pounds of raisins, 
three pounds of currants, two pounds of 
citron, one-half pound of candied orange 
peel, one-quarter pound of candied lemon 
peel, six pounds of brown sugar, one-half 
peck of apples, one ounce of alispice, one 
ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, 
one-quarter ounce of mace, one ounce of 
nutmeg. J. D.C. 

Lemon Pie Filling 

One lemon peeled and grated, yolks of 
three eggs, one small cup of sugar, one 
cup of boiling water, a piece of butter 
size of a small egg, two tablespoons of 
flour. Beat eggs and put in sugar, flour, 
then lemon, then boiling water and the 
remaining ingredients. Cook in a dou- 
ble boiler, then put in crust. Beat up 
three whites, add one-quarter cup of 
sugar and a little vanilla, place on top 
of the pie and brown. Mrs C. S. Marsh. 
Lemon Ice 

Juice of two lemons, one pint of 
sugar. Let stand a while; add one quart 
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of milk and freeze. Mrs Stephen R. 
Clark. 
Nut Cookies 

Two cups of broken walnuts, two eggs, 
two cups brown sugar, six tablespoons 
flour. Drop on buttered tin and bake in 
a moderate oven. Mrs G. M. Dixon. 


Beef Tongue, Well Cooked 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Boiled Tongue 

Wash, trim out the roots and skewer 
into good shape a fresh beef tongue. 
Cover it with boiling salted water, boil 
hard for five minutes, then simmer 
steadily until tender. An onicn, 2 clove 
of garlic, a bay leaf and a few whole 
spices or a few of the soup vegetables, 
as carrot, turnip, tomatoes, celery, onion 
and parsley, may be added to the water, 
if desired. Remove the skin when the 
tongue is done and serve the meat either 
hot or cold. If it is to be served hot, a 
sauce is not essential, but a white or 
tomato sauce is very nice with it. Some- 
times it is served on a bed of spinach 
with a sauce piquante. If the tongue is 
to be served cold, return it after it has 
been skinned to the water in which it 
was boiled and let it remain there until 
cold. Slice it very thin for serving and 
serve with pickles, mustard or salad 
dressing. 
Corned Tongue 

Wash and trim out the reots of one 
or more fresh beef tongues. Put them 
into a stone jar, cover with the brine, 
lay a plate over the meat and on this a 
stone to keep the meat under the brine. 
Cover securely, keep in a cold place and 
in a week they will be ready for use, 
although they will keep in the brine for 
several weeks in cold weather. 
Brine for Corning 

Put two quarts of water, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of salt, a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar and a fourth of 
an ounce of saltpeter together into a 
granite saucepan and heat to boiling. 
Cool and strain through a cheesecloth. 
Pour it over the meat and add a tea- 
spoon of pepper, half a teaspoon of 
ginger, three bay leaves and two cloves 
of garlic. This amount of brine is 
sufficient for half a dozen tongues. Calf 
tongue may be corned in the same way 
and if desired, a piece of beef may be 
corned in the same brine with the 
tongues. 


To Cogk Corned Tongues 
Take the tongue from the brine, rinse 
it off and put in a kettle with enough 
cold water to cover. Heat slowly to 
boiling, boil hard for about five minutes, 
remove the scum, cover closely and 
simmer gently until tender. If it is 
intended to serve cold, it will be much 
more juicy if allowed to cool in the 
liquid in which it was cooked. Skin 
when partially cool. 
Smoked Tongue 

If possible get half a dozen or more 
nice beef tongues at a time, or buy the 
number desired within as short a time 
as possible, that they may all be in the 
brine about the same length of time. 
Trim out the roots and put a strong 
twine in the thin end near the tip for 
hanging them. Wash thoroughly and 
corn as directed above. Keep them in 
the brine from ten days to two or three 
wecks, taking care if the weather turns 
warm not to leave them in the brine 
long enough to spoil. When they have 
been corned sufficiently long take them 
from the brine, drain well and give them 
to your butcher to smoke. Ife will 
usually do this without extra charge, 
After they have been smoked they will 
keep almost indefinitely and they are 
particularly nice to have on hand. Wrap 
each one separately in a muslin or 
brown paper bag and hang in a cool, 
dry place. 

When a cooked tongue is wanted, 
serub it and put into a kettle with cold 
water to cover. If it is very dry soak 
for several hours or over night. Cover 
closely, heat to boiling, boil up well, then 
simmer steadily about four hours or 
until tender. Cool in the liquid in 
which it was boiled and skin when 
partially cool. 

Tongue Sandwiches 

Smoked tongue makes delicious sand- 
wiches, if sliced very thinly and put 
between pieces of buttered rye or white 
bread. Mustard may be used with them, 
if liked, 

Or make a sandwich paste by forcing 
the tongue through a meat chopper 
several times, then mix to a paste with 
salad dressing and season highly. 

For canapes cut the bread into rounds 
with a small biscuit cutter, saute in 
butter and cool. Spread with tongue 
sandwich paste and arrange on top in 
circles alternate rows of the whites and 
yolks of hard-cooked egg chopped fine 
with finely chopped pickle in the center. 
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Breaded Tongue 

Cut cold boiled fresh or corned 
tongue into slices about half an inch 
thick. Egg and bread-crumb them and 
saute in butter. Saute an equal number 
of rounds of bread cut about the same 
size and lay each piece of tongue upon a 
round of bread. Pour around a tomato 
sauce or a sauce made as follows: Add 
a little butter, if needed, to that in the 
pan in which both tongue and bread 
were fried. Put in a rounding table- 
spoon of flour and stir until brown, then 
add a cup of stock, a teaspoon of finely 
minced parsley, a teaspoon of lemon 
juice and a_ tablespoon of chopped 
pickles, 
Baked Tongue, Tomato Sauce 

Boil « fresh tongue in salted water 
until tender. Add to the water, if liked, 
a few sprigs each of parsley and celery 
and an onion. Take from the water, 
remove the skin and return to the water. 
About an hour before serving, place it 
in a deep pan, pour over the following 
sauce, cover closely and bake in a mod- 
erate oven, turning in half an hour. 


Tomato Sauce 

Melt a fourth of a cup of butter, add 
a fourth of a cup of flour and gradually 
two cups of the strained water in which 
the tongue was cooked, one and a halt 
cups of stewed and strained tomatoes, 
half a teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce, 
if liked, and salt and pepper to season. 
A can of mushrooms may also be added, 
if desired. 
Tongue in Aspic 

Wash a fresh tongue, trim out the 
roots and fat, skewer the tip to the 
fleshy part and cook according to the 
directions given for boiled tongue. 
When cool, remove the skewer, cut into 
thin slices and put together again to 
cool like the original tongue. Have 
ready as much liquid aspie as the pan 
which is to contain the molded dish will 
hold. Put a round pan in ice water, 
cover the bottom with the aspie and 
when nearly firm decorate with beets 
cut with fancy vegetable cutters and 
hard-cooked eggs. Cover with more 
liquid aspic, adding it by the spoonful 
so as not to disarrange the decorations. 
When this is firm, lay in the tongue, fi'l 
gradually with the remaining aspic and 
set away to harden. To serve, stand the 
mold in a pan of warm water for a few 
seconds and gently turn onto a dish. 
Garnish with pickled beets cut into 
cubes, hard-cooked eggs and parsley. 


Simple Dinners 
By R. G. W. 


Tlosts and hostesses in New York are 
simplifying their dinners, so as to serve 
only six courses, instead of the former 
long, many-course affairs. This serves 
two ends, it is a step toward simpier, 
less tedious entertaining and serves the 
cause of health as well. The fo!lowing 
are four good examples of the six-course 
dinner. These dinners were given in a 
small apartment by a bachelor with a 
single servant. The stove was the ordi- 
nary gas range. 

I 
Caviar on toast 
Clear soup with pates d’Italie, or Juli- 
enne soup 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Sliced cucumbers with green French 
dressing 
Spring lamb with mint sauce 
Tomatoes, Bermuda potatoes, green peas 
Pate de foie gras in aspic 
Russian salad 
Tee pudding, e g, egg Nesselrode wiih 
whipped cream 
Little neck clams 
Chicken gumbo, strained 
Shad with roe Cucumbers 
Broiled spring chicken 
Green peas, Bermuda potatoes, lima 
beans, asparagus 
Strawberry mousse 
Ill 
Grape fruit 
Puree of asparagus 
Soft shell crabs 
Sandwiches of toasted bread and water- 
cress 
Small incubator turkeys 
Bermuda -potatoes, lima beans, sweet 
peppers, sauted 
Salade de saison with cold Virginia ham 
Pineapple and orange ice 
IV 
Little neck clams 
Consomme royale 
Boiled halibut or salmon 
Cucumbers with green French sauce 
Roast spring lamb, with vegetabies, 
served a la printaniere 
Cold breasts of chicken in aspic 
Stewed celery salad French dressing 
Coffee ice with strawverries 

The caviar should be served on squores 
of toasted bread with slices of |o..0n. 
A clear soup with pates d'Italie is a 
strong bouillon or stock soup with pates 
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d'Italie, a species of small macaroni in 
form of little crosses or letters. The 
Julienne can be made without much 
trouble in this way. Purchase a can of 
Julienne soup of any of the good brands. 
Strain it and use only the stock and 
liquor. Have fresh vegetables to add to 
the stock. The peculiar flavor of Juli- 
enne is due to carrots and other vege- 
tables of that kind remaining a long 
time in stock. With the canned stock 
and a few fresh vegetables, a delicious 
and economical soup for six or eight 
people can be made. A small glass of 
sherry will improve the flavor wonder- 
fully. The green French dressing is 
simply plain French dressing colored 
with a little spinach. It should be served 
separately in a sauce bowl and it gives 
a pretty effect. 

The French way of serving spring 
lamb is to have the breast of lamb eut in 
slices in the middle of the dish and sur- 
rounded with the different vegetables, 
tomatoes, potatoes, green peas and a 
few mushrooms. On a large dish, this 
is quite effective. Aspic is easily made 
or obtained. If the pate is too expensive 
in porcelain, there are good brands in 
tins, for twenty-five cents a tin, and two 
or three of these will be ample. The 
pate should be in the middle and sur- 
rounded by aspie jelly. It should be 
served very cold. 

The chicken gumbo in the second 
menu ean be obtained from the canned 
variety. If it is flavored with lemon and 
sherry, it makes a delicious soup. 

The sandwiches of the third dinner 
should be served separately. They 
should be made of thin bread without 
crust, cut square, and spread with butter 
and watercress. Some prefer the bread 
untoasted. 

In the celery salad, the celery is first 
stewed in long stalks, then put on ice 
until very eold, almost frozen, and then 
served with a simple French dressing. 
It is true that stewed eclery loses its 
whiteness and its pretty effect, but it is 
much more healthful. Raw celery is 
never eaten in France and stewed celery 
is a favorite vegetable. 

The coffee ice with strawberries was 
the result of aceident. The writer had 
people suddenly come to dinner, one 
spring evening. Dessert had to be made. 
There was only a box of strawberries in 
the house and some cream. The cream 
was flavored strongly with coffee, the 
fruit emptied into it and the mass 
frozen in a patent freezer. It made a 
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new ice with a combination of flavors 
which was not bad. 

These menus do not include the little 
accessories. At each of these dinners, 
there were, at every cover, sinall silver 
dishes with salted almonds, and four 
bonbon dishes with different bonbons. 
The favorite bonbons for after dinner 
are those flavored with peppermint. The 
ribbon candies are very pretty, and ex- 
tremely picturesque effects can be made 
in colors. Expensive Freneh boubons 
need not be purchased. Many prefer 
what is known as “honest candy.” Lady- 
fingers or dry cakes “petites fours” were 
served with the ice. Coffee is not in- 
cluded in these menus, as this was served 
in the drawing room after dinner. The 
wines were a good sauterne, sherry and 
champagne, or sherry, claret and cham- 
pagne, or simply sherry and claret. When 
sherry and claret were served, each wine 
was decanted and on the table. This, 
of course, is optional with the host. 
Grape fruit was served, sugared, but 
without sherry or maraschino, which 
destroys the flavor. 


From May Irwin’s Cook Book 


Eggs and Mushrooms 

One pound of fresh mushrooms 
cleaned well in three or four waters; 
don’t let them stand; peel and put in a 
stewpan with two ounces of butter, half 
a teaspoon of salt and a dash of white 
pepper, set over the fire until thoroughly 
heated; turn into a shallow baking dish 
and break over them six eggs, sprinkle 
over the top some stale bread crumbs, 
dot with bits of butter, dust with salt 
and pepper and bake five minutes in a 
hot oven. Serve with buttered toast. 
Russian Rocks 

One cup and a half of brown sugar, 
half a cup of molasses, one eup of 
butter, three eggs—whites and yolks 
beaten separately, one teaspoon of soda 
dissolved in a little boiling water, two 
and three-quarters cups of flour, a pinch 
of salt, one teaspoon of cinnamon, half 
a teaspoon of cloves, one pound of nuts 
chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound 
of seeded raisins. Mix well and drop a 
teaspoon of the mixture in buttered tins 
or muffin rings. 


Recipes copyrighted by Frederic A. Stokes & Co. 


Tr a, Lame Wieck does not move easily 
in the holder, draw out one or two 
threads from the side. Mrs W. H. M. 
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Menus for November 


Planned with a View to Variety, Economy 


and Food Value 
By Louise Worthen 


Saturpay, Nov 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 


Tuespay, Nov 1 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Sauted sweet potatoes 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed oysters 


celery 
Baking 


Creamed fish 


Toast 
Luncheon 
with Clam _ bouillon 
Potato and egg s 
powder biscuit 
Cranberry jelly 
Oranges 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Broiled hamburg steak 
with onions 
Potato au gratin 
Suttered carrots 
Pressed lettuce 
Cottage pudding 
Fruit sauce 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Nov 2 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Ham and egg timbales 
Toasted rye bread 
ickles 
Cream pie 
Dinner 
Grilled sardines 
Boiled leg of mutton 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Celery salad 
Jellied prunes 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Nov 3 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Sally Lunn 
Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Parker house rolls 
Celery Stewed prunes 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Lamb croquettes 
Mashed potato 
Spinach 
Dressed lettuce 
Plum trifle Coffee 
Fripay, Nov 4 
Breakfast 
Canned pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Luncheon ‘ 
Stuffed eggs 
Toasted muffins Olives Luncheon 
Oranges | 
Diuner |Rolls 
Potato soup | 
Baked finnan haddie 
Creamed potato | 
Fried green peppers 
Tomato jelly salad 
Stewed figs with whipped 
cream 


Coffee 


Fruit 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Potato souffle 


Crackers 
Coffee 
Sunpay, 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
on 
sy 


Dropped 
Wattles 


eggs 
with 
Coffee 

Dinner 


Broiled 


offee 
Supper 
Creamed chicken 
peas 


‘ocoa 
Moxpay, Nov 


Breakfast 


Minced bee 
Potato 
Graham 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Coffee 


faked banan 
Dinner 

Consomme 

Meat loaf 


Green pepper 


Coffee 


Breakfast 


Dinner 
Potato cream 


Chocolate bread 
| Hard sauce 


Cereal with cream 


Baked potatoes 
Co 


vad 
Whole wheat bread 


Escalloped tomato 
Dressed lettuce 
Cheese 


Nov 6 


Cereal with cream 


Cream of pea soup 
beefste 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Apple and nut salad 
Cranberry pudding 


Saratoga potatoes 
Jelly sandwiches 


Cereal with cream 


cakes 
muffins 


Veal souffle 
Stewed tomatoes 
Toasted muffins 


Raked sweet potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 


Tapioca custard 
Tvespay, Nov 8 


Cereal with dates 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potato 


Escalloped cheese 
Apple jell: 


Cold meat loaf 
Baked stuffed potatoes 
Spiced beets 
Celery salad 
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Wepnespay, Nov 9 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs Toast 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Orange layer cake 
Dinner 
Fruit relish 
Roasted chicken 
Browned potatoes 
French peas 
Cranberry jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers Cheese 


ffee 


Coffee 
Tuurspay, Nov 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
;|Creamed eggs on _ toast 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken and rice cro- 
quettes 
Saratoga potatoes 
Olives 
Maple sugar cookies 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Beef pot roast 
Sweet potatoes 
Mashed turnip 
Jeet salad 
Macaroon cream 
Coffee 
Fripay, Nov 11 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Toast 
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toast 
rup 


ak 


with 


Luncheon 
Cheese cream toast 
Oranges cut up with 
sugar 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Cream of asparagus sour 
Baked fillets of haddock 
Potato soufile 
Lima beans 
Tomato jelly salad 
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Coffee 
Saturpay, Nov 12 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
| Fish and potato cakes 
| Flour muffins 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Jeef croqucttes with 
olive sauce 
Rolls 
Lemon milk sherbet 
Dinner 
Tomato bouillon 
Baked beans 
3rown bread 
Cucumber catsup 
Apple salad 
Wafers 
Sunpay, Nov 13 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet 


as 


salad 


Coffee 


soup | 


pudding 


Coffee 


Baked apple dumplings 


Coffee 


Brown bread 


Dinner 
Tomato canapes 
Roast lamb 
Mint sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Diced carrots with 
French peas 
Dressed celery 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Curried lobster 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Macaroons 
Russian tea 
Monpay, Nov 14 
Breakfast 
Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Saked = potatoes 
Toasted brown bread 
“otfee 
Luncheon 
Sliced lamb with currant 
jelly sauce 
Oranges 
Rice soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Potato au gratin 
Suttered parsnips 
/Orange and white grape 
salad 


Rolls 


Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Nov 15 
Breakfast 
Figs 
Cereal with cream 
Beefsteak warmed 
gravy 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean and temato 
soup 


In 


Croutons Pickles 
Chocolate eclairs 
D-nner 
Fried smelts 
Sauce tartare 
Potato balls 
Blanquette of lamb with 
) rice 
Grape jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
| Apple pie Coffee 
Wepwnespay, Nov 16 
Breakfas* 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and 
Graham muffi 
Cream puff shells 
with apple souitle 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast pork 
Srowned potatoes 
Lima beans 
Apple sauce 
Cabbage sala 
Macedoine jelly with 
c-eam 
Coifee 
Tuvursvay, Nov 17 


| 


Cereal with cream 

Toasted salt codfish 
Creamed potatoes 
Oatmeal gems 


Coffee 


Coffee 


Coffee 
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Luncheon Luncheon Luncheon | Luncheon 
Split pea soup Oyster milk stew Creamed dried beef and Black bean soup 
Croutons Oyster crackers celery Crisped crackers 
Pickled watermelon rind Mixed pickles Baked potatoes Pickles 
Lemon jelly Nut cake Cranberry sauce Orange marmalade 
Dinner Dinner Nuts and raisins Baking powder biscuit 
Fruit relish Tomato soup Dinner Dinner | 
Cold roast pork Corned beef Celery soup Clam cocktail 
Apple jelly Irish potatoes Beets Fried flounders Veal cutiets 
Potato croquettes Cabbage Potato puff Spinach Tomato sauce 


Savoy cabbage 
Dressed letiuce 
Apple sago pudding 
Coffee 
Fripay, Nov 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


Scrambled eggs on tvuast 


Bacon offee 
Luncheon 
Frankforts in cream 
sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Mustard pickle . 
Cinnamon buns 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Baked halibut 
Egg sauce 
Mashed potato 
French peas 
Beet salad 


Prune shortcake with | 


whipped cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Nov 19 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Sausages cooked in the 
oven 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Esealloped fish and 
potato 


Rolls Pickled beets 
Ginger wafers Cheese 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb chops, pan-broiled 
Mashed sweet potato 
Escalloped tomato 
Dressed lettuce 
Orange charlotte 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Nov 20 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls Brown bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktails 
Fricasseed chicken 
Cranberry jelly 
Boiled potatoes 
Turnips 
Celery salad 
Vanilla ice cream with 
preserved ginger and 
walnuts 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cheese and nut salad 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Olives 
Fruit canapes on the 
chafing-dish 
Monpay, Nov 21 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
21 with cream 


Creamed eggs 
Potato cakes 


Apple and nut salad Dressed lettuce French fried sweet 


Caramel custard with | Oranges Coffee potatoes 
caramel sauce Saturpay, Nov 26 Succotash 
Coffee Breakfast 
Bananas offee jelly 
Cereal with cream Whipped cream 
Breakfast Creamed fish and potato Coffee 
uncheon 
Fried cod steaks Cheese custard — 
Creamed potatoes yt 


Buttered toast : Cereal with cream 
Apple sauce Lemon pic Bacon and eggs 
Seed Dinner Corn pone Coffee 
‘ried green peppers Luncheon 
Toasted muffins Celery Cold turkey Veal and rice croquettes 
Orange and banana Baked sweet potatoes Stewed tomatoes 


salad Squas Graham bread 


Graham muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Corn fritters 


Spinach sow 
whipped cream Dinnex 


} Chicken croquettes 


Potato soup 
|Sweet potatoes (southern Coffee Roast of we 
| style) Sunpay, Nov 27 Potato puff 

Peas Breakfast Buttered parsnips 


Dressed lettuce Cereal with dates and 


- 5 Peas and lettuce salad 
Jellied peaches with cream 


Apple fritters Coffee 


| cream Broiled bon Fried eggs a 

Coffee Brown bread Coffee Wepnespay, Nov 30 

| N Dinner Breakfast 
Vepnespay, Nov 23 Turkey soup Oranges 

Breakfast Broiled beefsteak Cereal with cream 


Stewed prunes 


Broiled halibut 
Cereal with cream 


Hashed brown potatoes 


otatoes 
Creamed lima beans 


Omelet Toast Aspar: agus salad Rusks Coffee 
Coffee Cake parfait Coffee Luncheon 
Luncheon Corn chowder 
| Cheese souffle Sardines on _—s. Crisped crackers 
| Rolls Olives | Olives oa Cucumber pickle 
Canned pineapple Chocolate layer Sponge drops Cocoa 
Dinner Monpay, Nov 28 Dinner 


Macaroni soup 
| Cold corned beef 
Riced potato 
Buttered carrots 
Tomato salad 


Breakfast Clear soup 
Canned raspberries Cold roast lamb 
Cereal with cream Potato croquettes 

Minced beef on_ toast Spinach 
Fried hasty pudding Tomato jelly salad 


Chocolate cream pudding with syrup Crackers and cheese 
with cream Coffee Coffee 
Coffee _ 
Tuurspay, Nov 24 . 
Breakfast A Variation on the ordinary meat pie 
Oranges is a meat shorteake. It is made like 


Cereal with cream 


Corned teal teak a fruit shortcake, with biscuit dough 


Toast = Coffee baked and split, and the meat is chopped 
on fine with onion or whatever seasoning is 


shell liked; a gravy is made of butter, a little 
Consomme Julienne = flour and water, poured over the meat, 
Roast turkey 
Giblet gravy the whole heated together for a few 
minutes and then poured over the layers 
Celery of the shorteake. 
salad _ rather thick slices of bread with cream 


Browned potatoes 
Escalloped onions Mrs O. W. N 
Orange and white grape DAINTY  Sanpwicnes—Spread four 
Mince pie cheese and salmon chopped up fine, put- 


Nuts Raisins ting the cheese on both sides of the 
Coffee salmon, to make the slices stick to- 
Supper 


gether. Pile them up, making a eube 
Cocoa with bread top and bottom, and press 


Cream toast 
Currant jelly 


a... “ together firmly; wrap in a damp cloth 
Breakfast . and put in the cold uxtil time to serve; 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 


then trim off the crusts and slice the 
cubes into dainty sandwiches, which 


Scones with honey 
Coffee 


Coffee look like layer cake. Mrs L. H. P. 
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Bureau of Information 


Specimen Answers from Those Sent Free 
by Mail—Send for Blank 


VASELINE STAINS may be removed from 
linen, Mrs B., if the article is washed 
in turpentine, when the stain is fresh, 
If the sheets have been boiled, we know 
of nothing which is effective. 

A Doc or Cat showing any sign of 
mange should be put on short diet, all 
meat being omitted. Then cleanse the 
skin with a dilute carbolic acid bath. If 
this does not effect a cure recourse should 
be had to a veterinary. Answer to Mrs C. 


To Iron Tasie Linen, Mrs C. A. B., 
first dampen very thoroughly and evenly, 
fold and wrap in a heavy cloth. For 
ironing, use heavy irons, iron first on 
the wrong side wutil partly dry, then on 
the right side until dry. This brings 
out the pattern and makes the linen 
shine. The “satiny” polish given to 
linens in the laundries is not obtainable 
to such a degree in home work. 

A CoLiection or Recipes is, as Miss 
Il., says, of very little use when seat- 
tered about at random in a drawer. Why 
not get a scrapbook, of a size convenient 
to handle and large enough to accom- 
modate the present collection and pos- 
sible additions‘ Then sort the clippings 
in groups and paste them in. The odd 
leaves of ragged cook books might be 
elipped or, if there are recipes on both 
sides of the pages which you wish to 
keep, the whole page might be neatly in- 
serted in the section in which it belongs. 
If there is too large a quantity to place 
in one book, why not have the dilapi- 
dated portions of the cook books put 
together and rebound. Then save the 
scrapbook for your gleanings from mag- 
azines, ete. There are blank pages in 
the Everyday Cook Book for pasting in 
recipes. 

Tue Ice Cream which has buttery par- 
ticles in it is usually made from un- 
heated cream. The trouble is obviated 
by heating and cooling the cream before 
adding the other ingredients. The 
chocolate should be melted over hot 
water, then added to the hot custard in 
the double boiler and stirred until per- 
fectly smooth. Answer to Mrs J. E. 


Waces for household service, Mrs G., 
vary so widely in different parts of the 
eountry and depend so much upon the 
conditions of living and the competence 
of the worker, that we can give no esti- 


mate. Certainly there is nothing de- 
grading in doing housework for a living 
and girls who are well trained are always 
in demand. 


Success my Mrs R. &., de- 
pends on sterilizing both fruit and cans. 
Fruit put up cold should be put in sterile 
jars, that is, jars as well as tops and 
rubbers which have been heated to the 
boiling point. The large amount of 
sugar used by this method acts mechan- 
ically to prevent the growth of bacteria, 
There are methods of canning given 
which eall for no such precautions and 
they are occasionally successful, but they 
cannot be relied on to sueceed every tine, 
as can the scientific method. 


We Caxnot Give the rule for “isin- 
glass blanemange” as we do not know 
the dish. Possibly some of our readers 
may be able to supply it. 


Tue Home Curistentne described in 
our May number will probably be he'p- 
ful to Mrs G. M. K., and her friend in 
planning for a double christening. 


A Sine Taste is a great help to the 
woman who keeps no servant and yet 
wishes to have her table set daintily 
without putting everything on the table 
at once. Here she may place the soup 
plates on a lower shelf after the 
first course, and the meat course if 
properly covered will not have sul- 
fered while the soup was being eaten, 
so that can be placed on the table before 
the family is seated. The salad is 
easiest served individually like the soup 
and may be placed at the left of each 
plate, only adding to the attractiveness of 
the table. The dessert with the neces- 
sary plates and forks are on the side 
table, and the coffee service, also, with 
the aleohol flame under the coffee pot to 
keep it hot. If there are children in 
the family, there can be nothing betier 
for them or more helpful to you than to 
teach them to take the plates between 
courses. Little girls delight in such 
service and we know of one small boy 
who is as deft and certainly quite as 
solemn whi!e performing this task, as the 
best trained butler. And though he is 
only ten, he can serve in his father’s 
place, aside from carving, and do it with- 
out mistakes_or embarrassment. 


To Remove cocoa stains from her 
tablecloth, Mrs S. M. G. should sprink!e 
the stains with borax and soak in cold 
water, then pour on boiling water. 
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A New Party 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


Society has introduced as the newest 
way of having a good time, the child’s 
party—not for the little folks, oh, dear, 
no, but for those grown-ups who wish 
to go back to pimafores and knicker- 
bockers just for one night. The invita- 
tions must plainly request that the 
guests be dressed as children, so that 
there will be uniformity, for nothing 
dampens the ardor of a costume party 
like a sprinkling of persons not in 
character. A very fitting sentiment 
for this invitation is: 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again just for to- 

night.” 

If you receive an invitation to such a 
party, and for any reason cannot enter 
into the spirit of the thing and put off 
your long skirts and dress suit, then 
politely decline, by all means, and save 
both yourself and the others the un- 
pleasantness of having a misfit in the 
circle, 

If you go, then make yourself a child 
as nearly as possible. The women must 
be little girls, hair down, either curled 
or tied back in some youthful fashion, 
and dresses short; and the men must 
be small boys, in short trousers or 
juvenile looking sailor suits. 

The games for this party are the old 
ones you used to play: “Stage Coach,” 
“Button, Button, Who’s Got the But- 
ton?” ete. Recitations are suitable, and 
dancing, both fancy figures and the 
round and square dances. Anything 
that can aecent the juvenile effect will 
ald to the fun. If paper and pencil 
games are liked, the following is new 
and amusing: Each person draws a 
picture of some scene from Moizher 
Goose, then passes the paper on to the 
right-hand neighbor, who looks at the 
drawing and writes below what he 
guesses it to represent. The guess is 
covered by folding a tuck in the slip of 


4s 


paper, leaving the drawing visible, and 
the next person makes his guess, keeping 
this up until everybody has guessed on 
each picture. A prize may be given for 
the artist whose picture received the 
most correct guesses, and also a booby 
prize makes the fun livelier, 

The supper table, of course, must 
have more elaborate dishes than one for 
a party of real children, but the decora- 
tions should carry out the idea of the 
illusion. Any pretty centerpiece will 
do—a gorgeous doll in a bower of blos- 
soms, a toy automobile filled with 
fruits, or just a flower piece, which is 
always in good taste. If rather hand- 
some favors are to be given, silver 
spoons and little silver pushers are suit- 
able; but more frequently tiny dolls 
for the little girl-ladies and chocolate 
cigars for the small boy-gentlemen are 
used, There should be small bibs at 
each place instead of napkins, and if 
possible the china should be the gaily- 
decorated patterns which are brought 
on for children. 

The popping mottoes which are seen 
at all suppers for the youngsters are 
very nice here, and the caps will be worn 
with almost as much joy as if it were 
all a novelty to the merrymakers, 


A Headdress Dinner 


By Mabel Craft Deering 


A pretty idea for a dinner, and one 
which is much less work than a fancy 
dress dinner and fully as pretty when 
the guests are once seated at table, is the 
headdress dinner. At a successful one 
given last winter the host represented 
an English chief justice, with a white 
bag wig, this being the only addition to 
his ordinary evening dress, while the 
hostess was the queen of Henry VI, with 
a tall pointed cap made of tissue paper 
over pasteboard and of home manufac- 
ture. From the apex floated yards of 
soft tulle, forming a veil which was 
caught down to the headpiece of the cap 
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in the middle of the back. Any library 
will furnish plates of costumes from 
which such a headdress may be made. 
This one was of home manufacture. 
Another woman guest had parted her 
hair in the middle and combed it over 
her ears, knotting it low in the back of 
the neck. In it—it was a_ beautiful 
auburn—she wore a wreath of artificial 
grapes and leaves. She was Autumn and 
wore a plain white gown with the head- 
dress. Another woman guest had copied 
one of the early pictures of Queen 
Victoria and wore her hair in a 
multitude of quaint puffs. Marie An- 
toinette, with powdered hair and a 
long curl, was there, of course, as was 
Yum-Yum, with a Japanese head- 
dress. 

One of the men was Widow Bedott, 
with a seoop bonnet, small shawl and 
black lace mitts; another had evolved 
a most original headdress and appeared 
as Donatello, from The Marble Fann, 
with a curling brown wig, tiny horns 
and a wreath of wild grape leaves, and a 
brown beard and false eyebrows, rather 
heavier than usual, to give the face 
more of an animal look. He succeeded 
in being very handsome. A _ literary 
man with curly hair wore a wire netting 
over his head—the sort used for garden 
fences—pulled the locks of his hair 
through this and in each lock wore an 
artificial flower wired on securely with 
hairpins. He was Poesy and _ these 
were the poetic thoughts springing from 
his head. Another man was a South sea 
islander, with a wreath of dafiodils on 
his head and a /e?, formed of the flowers, 
strung closely together about his neck. 
Still another was Spring—a_ comie 
conception with iron springs from a 
mattress fastened at either side of his 
head and another on top securely tied 
on with ribbons. From this springiest 
spring waved a bunch of flowers. 

The whole thing requires merely 
thought and almost no expense, and men 
who will not be bothered to procure an 
entire fancy costume, find it fun to 
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experiment with the possibilities of 
their heads. 

For decoration for this dinner, the 
hostess purchased several dozen small 
satin masks and wired these over the 
electric lights and over the candles on 
the table. They were in red and yellow 
and each candle showed a red face at one 
side and a yellow one at the other. The 
effect was very pretty and inexpensive. 


Silhouettes for Tally Cards 


By Lincoln Holden 


The silhouettes are made by placing 
the person between the camera and a 
very strong light. Now focus until the 
outline of the profile is very distinct on 
the ground glass of the camera. Take 
a small piece of tissue paper and trace 
the outline from the ground glass, 
transfer it to the white side of black 
paper, cut this out and paste the silhou- 
ette on a white ecard. You will find a 
silhouette which is an exact likeness. 
The light used must te a strong one— 
a bicycle lamp or an ordinary lamp with 
a reflector. In the daytime the sunlight 
is strong enough. 


Suppers and a Fagot Party 


By Linda Hull Larned 


A group of social lights decided last 
Thanksgiving to have a series of suppers 
conducted upon the same lines as the 
beloved dinner dance of a decade ago. 
The result was really delightful— 
suppers of six at five different houses at 
which the courses were limited to four. 
The brief supper was chosen as being 
- easy to prepare, and one of the guests 
opened her house, a large colonial one, 
for the fagot party which was the 
wind-up. Among the menus were some 
well worth’ an honorable mention, 
although they were all delightful and 
particularly appropriate to the season of 
harvest abundance and might serve 
admirably, either supper or party, for a 
Thanksgiving night festivity. 

One supper was served on a round 
mehogany table with embroidered doilies 
and white chrysanthemums for decora- 
tion. A centerpiece of silver and glass 

\led with the flowers was surrounded 
by six erystal candlesticks in which were 
yellow fluted candles. These were held 
in by a circle of chrysanthemums in 
shallow tin receptacles about an inch 
and a half wide. These are made in 
sections to be adjusted to any table and 
are an extremely useful adjunct for 
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The table with embroidered doilies and white chrysanthemums 


those who like variety in their decora- 
tions. Each place card bore a fanciful 
design more or less personal, for the 
peculiarities of the people at these 
parties were well known to each other. 
Doilies were under everything, and those 
for the glass of water were large enough 
to include the tall glass for the ginger 
ale punch, which was a feature of this 
especial repast. This was made of 
lemons and sugar, one cup of sugar to 
the juice of six lemons, with some thin 
slices for garnish, plenty of ice and one 
small bunch of green mint. This was 
supplemented the last moment by four 
or five bottles of ginger ale. 

This supper began with a macedoine 
of fruits in the Waldorf glass. This is 
the double glass arrangement, the out- 
side one being filled with scraped ice. 
Next came baby turkeys broiled, and 
fried potato curls with thimbles of cran- 
berry jelly. Then a salad of lettuce, 
celery, stewed French prunes and Eng- 
lish walnut meats covered with a cream 
and lemon flavored mayonnaise dressing. 
Toasted cassava cakes with a sprinkling 
of Edam cheese went with this, and the 
finish was pie, but each guest had an 
entire one, as they were made in indi- 
vidual tins and were both of pumpkin 
and mince. Coffee, of course, finished 
the supper in after dinner cups, and bon- 
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bons, olives, “tiny thins” and _ salted 
peanuts were tne accessories. The 
salted peanuts were especialy good, as 
they were of the large variety in the 
raw: state, shelled, blanched and salted 
like almonds. They were really good 
enough to travel in the same class, and 
so much cheaper. 

At another home the table was an 
oblong square with “runners” of strips 
of white linen embroidered in conven- 
tional design in yellow. These were 
trimmed with broad lace and they were 
quite in harmony with the centerpiece 
of yellow grain flanked with the fruits 
of the season. The first course was a 
delicate clam chowder served in bouillon 
cups. The chowder was made after the 
following recipe, which is not nearly so 
“filling” as the usual one: 

Clam Chowder 

To one and a half dozen clams 
chopped fine add one cup of tomatoes, 
either canned or fresh, one tablespoon 
tomato catsup, one-half teaspoon of a 
pepper sauce, one-half teaspoon of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoon of white pepper. 
Three or four slices of salt pork are cut 
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into dice and sauted in the bottom of 
the kett!e with one small onion sliced; 
then one potato cut into dice is added 
together with the strained liquor from 
the clams and one quart of boiling 
water. When the potatoes are tender, 
the clam mixture is put in with a tea- 
spoon of minced parsley. After two 


minutes add a slice of toast cut into 
dice, two tablespoons cracker crumbs, 
It is now 


and one lemon in thin slices. 
ready to serve. 

The second course was cold turkey in 
dainty slices and squash timbales in 
cream sauce, all on one plate, with an 
accessory of old-fashioned cranberry 
sauce in tiny glass side dishes. Then 
some whole tomatoes were filled with a 
salad made of sweetbreads and cucum- 
bers with mayonnaise and served with 
hot cheese balls. The sweet was what 
the Scotch call a “shape,” a mold of 
coffee mousse surrounded with whipped 
eream upon which was a sprinkling of 
ground pistachio nuts. Coffee in tea- 
cups with cream was served just after 
the cold turkey appeared, and no one 
hesitated to ask for a second helping. 


A supper table with embroidered ‘‘runners’’ and center decoration of fruits and grains 
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These suppers were simple enough for 
any hostess to accomplish and yet they 
were elaborate enough to suit the present 
day taste. 

The fagot party was a gathering of 
this merry crowd around a big fireplace, 
a veritable ingle nook in which there 
were arrangements for a real fire of 
wood. To every guest was given a small 
bunch of fagots to burn, and as each was 
ealled up to replenish the fire he began 
his “stunt” with the first twig laid on 
and did not finish until the last one was 
in ashes. The five hostesses were the 
judges of the occasion, and the actor 
who succeeded best in amusing the 
audience received a prize. The one who 
failed also received a consolation. _ Need- 
less to say it was a vaudeville perform- 
ance, as no two of that crowd were 
similarly gifted. One gave a _ clever 
imitation of Mr Dooley and his impres- 
sion of the St Louis convention, even to 
the Bryan weep. Then some nimble 
dame gave a Loie Fuller skirt dance with 
the aid of a voluminous Mother Hubbard 
of pink cheesecloth prepared and donned 
for the occasion. Another told a story 
of real adventure which was both amus- 
ing and pathetic, and still another, gave 
a fair representation of a folk-lore story 
teller. A ventriloquist and prestidigi- 
tator kept the audience amused, and 
then a beautiful voice was heard in the 
gamut of songs, from In the Garden 
of Sleep to Bedelia. 

The enjoyment culminated 
with the refreshments, con- 
sisting of a large bowl of 
mulled cider on a huge silver 
tray. The bowls were brought 
in on another tray and so 
were sandwiches and crul- 
lers. The cider was “mulled” 
after the following recipe: 
To one quart of cider, add 
one teaspoon of whole spice 
and a half teaspoon of cassia 
buds. Boil this three min- 
utes and then add three eggs 
beaten thoroughly. Serve at 
once. This amount would 
serve six persons, so of course 
a little planning is necessary 
to make it do for a company 
of this size. On the tray 
surrounding the bowl were 
dozens of burning “snap- 
dragons.” These were large 
plumped raisins soaked in 
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the company was called, and then each 
guest was given a small bowl and to!d 
to “snap” as many dragons as he or 
she could into the bowl while they were 
still burning. This is easier than it 
seems, as the burning alcohol will 
not harm the fingers. Each one’s bowl 
was examined and the one having 
the most received a prize. Then the 
hot cider was poured into the bowl, 
the raisins adding to the flavor. ‘The 
prizes were a large papier mache turkey 
filled with bonbons, a pumpkin jewel box 
and an appropriate pitcher for mulled 
cider. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that 
Mr Dooley received the turkey, it being 
the piece de resistance of the occasion. 


Errective Menu Carps, calendars, 
booklet covers (and so on without limit), 
have been made as follows: Buy some 
fine-grained charcoal paper and cut it 
into pieces of the desired shape and size. 
Rub into each piece an even coating of 
charcoal and cover this with a harmo- 
nious wash. For a design select a picture 
in which the lights and shades are dis- 
tinct. Rub out the high lights with 
a hard eraser sharpened to a point. Put 
in the shades with a little additional 
color. Keep both lights and shades in 
simple masses. And that is all there 
is to it except a little artistic taste and 
skill. Ralph E. Dyar. 


alcohol, They were set on 
fire before the attention of 
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Carrot candl 


and musk ket easily made for 
a Thanksgiving festival 
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see—the entrance is right 
here, in the dining room, 
and so I just put screens 
along from the door to make 
a little passage into the den; 
so they could take off their 
things in there, and then 
retire to the parlor, without 
having to see the table all 
set, in here, before dinner 
was ready. And, of course, 
the sideboard had to be 
lifted out into the kitchen, 
because it would have 
blocked the passageway | 
made with the screens. And 
then we had to carry the 
kitchen table away to the 
storeroom, to make room 
for the sideboard. Then we 
found we would have to set 
the dining table the other 
way of the room, in order 


An old pewter caster utilized as a fruit dish 


A “Flat” Dinner Party 


By Jean Urquhart 


“We had a dinner party here in this 
flat about a week ago, and we haven’t 
gotten over it yet,” said our genial host, 
as he adroitly raised the gay Mexican 
blanket that draped the couch, and 
reached around under that useful piece 
of furniture with a long cavalry saber. 
He extracted first one violin music 
stand and then an- 
other—for we had 
come in, by invita- 
tion, to play with 
him, and to spend 
the evening. “You 
see,” he continued, 
“it was a family 
dinner party, and 
we expected some- 
thing like eighteen, 
but fortunately 
only twelve came, 
counting my broth- 
er’s youngest baby. 
And now, if we hap- 
pen to miss a table, 
or a chair, or what- 
soever, we know full 
well that it was 
carried up into the 
storeroom, before 
that memorable din- 
ner.” “Yes,” said 
our hostess,“youcan 


Thanksgiving turkey trussed and larded entirely with skewers. South- 
ern cooks prefer this method to the usual process of sewing 
and then pulling out strings 


to get everybody seated 
comfortably. I trimmed up 
all the doorways with green 
garlands, because I thought it was so 
pretty, and lent a festal air. And now 
I am afraid to touch them, to take them 
down, for fear of the muss I know they 
will make, with the dry leaves and twigs 
falling off on my new carpet. And of 
course, in these two-family-flat houses 
there is no room to speak of, in the 
hall downstairs; and when we let a guest 
in we have to back up the stairs, our- 
selves, in order to open the front door.” 
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Cloth gown of copper shade. See Page 607 
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Gown of brown chiffon velvet. Page 607 
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Of olive green cloth, with shirred skirt. Page 607 
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A Revolution in Styles 


By B. 


There has been a revolution in fash- 
ions, this season, noticeable mostly in 
the bodices, sleeves and extremely full 
skirts) The mutton leg 
sleeves are shirred and 
puffed and decorated in 
numberless faney ways 
and seem to share hon- 
ors with the more elab- 
orate gowns that have 
elbow sleeves, worn with 
the long wrinkled glove. 
The bodices are also very 
much ornamented and 
follow the lines of the 
figure very closely. The 
wide, high girdles and 
pointed basques have, to 
a certain extent, done 
away with the bloused 
bodices. The skirts are 
very full indeed and are 
elaborated with trim- 
mings in most fanciful 
designs, while the full- 
ness is confined at the 
hips by rows of fine 
shirring or by tiny 
stitched plaits. 

One sketch herewith 
shows a gown in a dull 
olive green cloth, with 
a full shirred skirt fin- 
ished around the bottom 
with two stitched tucks 
and a band of green 
velvet. The bodice is 
shirred on a tight fit- 
ting lining and shows a deep girdle 
of the velvet. Bands of cream lace 
run through with green chenille trim the 
bodice, and, with velvet, make up the 
long tight fitting cuffs. 

Another sketch shows a gown of dull 
brown chiffon velvet trimmed with bias 
ruffles of satin and heavy brown lace, 
both the exact shade of the velvet. The 
skirt has a plain front panel, but is 
shirred over the hips and at the back. 
It has two bands of the lace insertion, 
edged top and bottom with the narrow 
bias ruffles of the satin. The sleeves 
have long tight cuffs of lace and velvet 
and have two full capes of the velvet 
edged with satin ruffles. The velvet 
bodice is plaited into a deep satin crush 
belt and opens at the neck to show a 
chemisette of cream lace. 

The short-sleeved bodice is an excep- 


FASHIONS 


Short-sleeved bodice of red 


tionally pretty model for a dressy gown. 

ade up in the new shade of red 
(almost a cerise), combined with soft 
cream lace, it is most fetching. The 
body of the waist and deep girdle are 
of the silk and the wide bands crossing 

the shoulders front and 

back are of lace, trim- 

med with narrow shirred 
ruchings of the silk. 

The sleeve puffs are of 

lace finished at the el- 
bow with wide ruffles 
and ruchings of silk. 

There is shown also a 
cloth gown in the new 
shade of copper. The 
waist has a sort of 
bolero shirred on the 
shoulder seams and fin- 
ished around the edge 
with a broad band of 
shirring and a narrow 
ruffle. The sleeves are 
shirred above the elbow 
and the puff is finished 
with two narrow ruf- 
fles. The chemisette 
has jabots of cream 
‘lace caught in place 
with tiny velvet bows 
and brilliant buttons. 
The skirt has a finely 
plaited yoke and front 
panel, the fullness of 
the skirt being set on 
by a row of fancy shir- 
ring. At the bottom 
are two stitched tucks 
and scant ruffle of the 
goods. 

A dull reddish-brown cloth gown is 
trimmed with pinked ruffles of the same. 
The waist is shirred on a tight fitting 
lining and has a scalloped collar of vel- 
vet over one of the cloth. The chemi- 
sette and jabot are of cream lace. 


To Prevent a fountain pen from 
leaking, do not fill it too full. Dry the 
shoulder on the pen section and the top 
of the barrel with a bit of blotter or 
soft rag. Screw tightly. The joint is 
what is called a ground joint and makes 
a perfect joint if the parts in contact 
are dry. If they are wet, the ink cannot 
be entirely squeezed out, no matter how 
tightly they are screwed together. The 
alternate pressure and relaxation of the 
fingers on the joint while writing acts as 
a pump and constantly draws ink to the 
surface to soil the fingers. Alpine. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 


cash to the Pattern Department, Good 


Nos 6210-6211 


Lady’s Shirt Waist Suit 

Nos 6201-6202—This design for 
a plain morning dress is be- 
coming to every figure and is 
suited to everyday needs. The 
only trimming necessary is the 
machine stitching and _ the 
white Swiss turnover collar and 
cuffs which give such a smart 
air. The blouse is gathered at 
the shoulder, which gives a good 
full effect over the bust. The 
back is in French style and 
comes well over the shoulder, 

forming a shallow yoke. 
front is finished by a duchess 
closing and the sleeve is the 
regular bishop style. The skirt 
is in seven-gored flare style-— 
suitable for a plain walking 
skirt. Checked mohair makes 
a fresh and fascinating morn- 
own. Pongee, cloth, serge, 
cheviot and the cotton and linen 


suitings are suggested. Sizes for % 


6201: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 41 
inches bust measure; sizes for 

: 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 3 
inches waist measure. 


Lady’s Costume 

Nos 6210-6211 — With 
the innovation of the 
Directoire styles, 
sees also the leg o’ 
mutton sleeve,  orna- 
mented by frills of 
lace or simply attached 
to the deep cuff. The 
bodice may 7. in the 
front or ck, the 
outside portion being 
made in one piece, orna- 
mented by little bows as 
illustrat or by ros- 
ettes. The skirt is in 
“1830” style, with full- 
ness over the sides and 
back. This leaves the 
front gore plain, a con- 
cession worth consider- 
ing if one is not very 
slight. The matter of 
trimming is optional; 
ruffles, puffs and bands 
are all used. Sizes for 
waist 6210: 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure; sizes for skirt 
6211: 


and 30 


inches waist 


Nos 6201- 


ousekeeping, 


P 


French Corset Cover and 
New Style Petticoat 
Nos 6199-6200—The skirt 
proper is composed of five 
gores, but is cut in such a 
manner as to throw the 
fullness where it belongs. It 
is finished by a deep cir- 
cular flounce, which may be 
decorated by the handker- 
chief frill, by ruffles, ete. 
Corset covers cut in one 
piece are simple to make and 
are well-fitting. The front, if 
desired, may be made with 
the deep shaped ruffle. The 
lower edge is finished by a 
peplum. Nainsook, _ batiste, 
cambric, dimity and cross 
barred muslin are to 
preferred to materials con- 
taining much _ dressing. 
For trimmings, Swiss and 
English embroidery, 
i footings, French 
veining are 
usually employed. Sizes fr 
corset cover 6199: 32, 3, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure; sizes for petticvat 
6200: 20, 22, 24, 26, 2%, 3) 


and 82 inches waist measure. 
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PATTERNS 


Girl s Russian Dress 
No 4614-—School clothes and how 
to make them are all important 
uestions and the simple mode here 
epicted—suggesting both comfort 
and style—snould be a _ welcome 
suggestion. The Russian dress is 
one that, because of its excellent 
features retains its place season 
after season in the little woman's 
wardrobe. It is becoming to most 
growing girls and that should be 
the first consideration in selecting 
a model. The front with its side- 
closing has just a little fullness at 
the neck. This overcomes the flat- 
chested look so often seen in this 
style garment. The back is laid in 
broad box-plaits which shape to the 
waist line. A pretty trimming for 
these dresses is Bulgarian embroid- 
ery or cross stitch work. This ma’ 
be worked on the material or it may 
be bought by the yard in all widths 
and colors. Another attractive 
trimming is of bias plaid facings. 
These give a dark colored dress a 
wonderfully bright smart appear- 
ance. Serge, cottons, silks, linen 
or lightweight woolens are  sug- 


8, 9, 10, 12 and 


Lady’s Tucked Shirt Waist 

No 621r2—So essential to a wardrobe 
has the shirt waist become, that one would as 
soon think of discarding the hat as to dispense 
with it. The most serviceable of these are sim- 
ple in design. Narrow tucks are always effective. 
The back is in French style and sleeve is of the 
latest shaping. Wash taffeta would reproduce well, 
and linen, mercerized fabrics, pongee, silk and 
lightweight flannel are suitable also. Sizes: 32, 
3%, 36, 28, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


gested for making. Sizes: 5, 6, ¢, 


14 years. 


Girl's Coat 
_ No 4596-—-In the little coat design, the model 
is simpucity itself. It may be worn with or with- 
out the belt, and the pattern provides bishop or 
flowing sleeve. The'shield.and standing collar are 
optional. The model may be trimmed as _ illus- 
trated, with lace braid, or it may be simply 
stitched and ornamented by buttons in double- 
breasted style. The back is full and ejually 
tecoming whether in belted style or left loose. 
The fad of wearing dark-colored coats is a pretty 
one, and black silk, camel's hair cheviots, broad- 


cloth and zibeline are sug- 
gested. The dress may be 
made from any of the mate- 
rials that one finds piled 
high on the counters, vary- 
ing from pique at 12 1-2 
cents to serge at $1.50 per 
yard. Sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


Misses’ Costume 
Nos 4581 - 4590 —- Accessory 
features are used to par- 
ticular advantage in the 
form of berthas, full 
round blouses and plenty of 
furbelows. The style shown 
is made with full blouse, 
under which is worn the vest 
and prettily shaped collar 
coming well over the shoul- 
der and giving 2 quaint, old- 
fashioned air. The skirt is 
full, having two clusters of 
deep tucks, and is finished 
by a facing on the right 
side. This is the newest 
mode of finishing. If the 
material is alike on both 
sides, turn the hem on the 
right side and finish with a 
piping. For such a_ dress 
one has the whole line of 
the season’s materials to 
choose from. Sizes tur waist 
4581: 12, 14 and 16 years; 
sizes for skirt 4590: 12, 
and 16 years. 
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Writing to the Editor 

No previous issue of Goon 
HovsekeePinc under the present 
Management has brought the Editor 
so many personal letters and so 
many compliments for Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING as that for September, 
the number written throughout by 
men. They came in every day, for 
weeks. They were friendly, frank, 
sometimes keenly critical, though a 
large majority were highly enthu- 
siastic, and they furnished an alto- 
gether delightful experience. I took 
the liberty or showing a few of the 
most interesting to three or four 
personal friends, who surprised 
me with their expressions of aston- 
ishment. “I should no more think 
of writing to the editor of a maga- 
zine,” said a woman, “than to 
write to the manager of a railroad 
or a hotel which had provided me 
good service. It would never 
occur to me that the editor would 
care to hear from me, that my 
opinion would be worth consider- 
ing.” Said another: “Are not 
~~ correspondents persons who 
ave been engaged in your line of 
work and know how these personal 
expressions are valued?” To which 
I promptly answered No. The let- 
ters were from Texas, from New 
Hampshire, and from many of the 
states between; from country wom- 
en, from cities and from suburban 
towns. 


It was a Pxas lady 
Stephenson} who wrote: 
ever I have a chance to speak a 
word for Goop HovseKeep- 
inc I afways do so. It is the best 
friend I have ever had, and I ex- 
pect to prove my reciprocity in 
other ways than words, event- 
ually.” To an _ editor working 
almost in the dark, so far as the 
feelin of his readers are con- 
cerned, can you imagine how much 
these letters mean? The railroad or 
hotel manager can see for himself 
to whom he is catering, whether his 
seem reasonably contented; 
is subordinates at least are in 
constant personal touch. How 
much more subtle is the relation 
between editor and readers! And 
how few of his readers can he 
evet hope to see face to face! 
Goon HovseKeeEPinGc is an intimate 
friend—or seeks to such—in 
something like 200,000 homes. It 
must be vital, sympathetic, inter- 
esting, helpful. et the Editor is 
to occupy the place of 
iver and receiver, placing 
himself by force of imagination in 
the shoes of about a million read- 
ers. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive, but isn’t this a 
bit one-sided? My friends, Goop 
HovusekeePInGc is a co-operative 
undertaking; as such it has won 
its gratifying success. But please 
do not leave one to reckon entirely 
alone what the million of you want 
and don’t want. 


Let us suppose’ a case, exag- 
gerated though it be. If one-tenth 
of one per cent of G H’s readers, 
representing a class or section 
should write their hearty approval 
of the editorial policy, my desk 
would be heaped with letters—one 
thousand of them. Meanwhile 
among the other ninety-nine and 
hine-tenths per cent of readers 
might be those who desired certain 
changes. So it behooves everyone 
who wants a hand in shaping the 
editorial course to speak, frankly, 
when she or he has a_ change or 
innovation to suggest. This apjlies 
with peculiar force to D 
HovuseEKEEPING, which occupies 2 
field of its own. A service which 
cannot be found elsewhere is pro- 
vided in these pages. With the 
hearty co-operation of a_ million 
readers what can we not do, if we 
set out, my friends—each with a 
letter or postal, as the spirit moves 
—to develop in American home life 
a force at once unique and of 
inestimable value? 


This force is all the greater be- 
cause the Publisher insists upon 
the same standard of high prin- 
ciple and purity of methods in the 
vertising and subscription de- 
partments as characterize our edi- 
torial endeavor. To answer the 
advertisements, and preferably to 
buy of G H advertisers, is most 
practical co-operation in behalf of 
magazine. To notice the little 
article from Printer’s Ink, in the 
advertising pases, telling what ex- 
cellent results one of our adver- 
tisers secured, is to appreciate this 
point more fully, as well as the 
fourfold _reciproci discussed in 

the Publisher’s De 


And now, friends, for a ‘ine 
Thanksgiving! There is one s n 
lerated 


and only one, which is to 
at the happy feast of Iden au- 
tumn, and that is the clean-picked 
framework of the cheerfully lament- 
ed gobbler. Other gobblers 
be there, whose gobbling we trust 
will be the more enjoyable for the 
resence of Goop OUSEKEEPING. 
wish I could peep in, personally, 
at every Thanksgiving dinner 
throughout our great Hovse- 
KEEPING family. 


A Few Words 


Yes, indeed; we pay cash for 
“Discovery” paragraphs. Offerin 
of all kinds, for all parts of G H, 
are read promptly if_ clearly 
labeled with name and address and 
accompanied with stamps. Con- 
tributors who have wherewith to aid 
their fellow men are more success- 
ful than those whose main thought 
is the compensation. 

To friends whose letters I have 
not been able to answer personally 
—please accept this acknowledg- 
ment—with the assurance that in 


as many instances as possible the 
valuable information and sugges. 
tion offered will be “passed on” in 
print, for the benefit of all, as soon 
as possible. There are letters jn 
response to the August “Talk” 
concerning plain fare; concerning 
several articles of the past few 
months, notably that on the Health 
of High School Girls; about the 
dishes served on the farm; and 
now, as we close our November 
pages, we are beginning to hear 
from the Ediths. Which reminds 
me to ask, what name shal! we take 
up next? I have a message for the 

arys, the Elizabeths, the Irenes; 
who next? 

A specialist in nervous diseases, 
a Boston physician, prescribed for 
the mother of a growing girl a 
careful reading of irs Whitaker's 
article in the = G H on The 
Health of High School Girls, with 
the words: “It is genuine, good 
human sense, and it is true, every 
word of it. I should like to have 
a reprint of it to distribute among 
my patients.” 


Clipped from Letters 


At the bottom of a post-card 
just received from England, and 
containing a good paragraph for 
the magazine are the words: 
“I think G H a delightful mag- 

In the daughter-in-law discussion 
my mother says that the time the 
iron enters the mother’s soul is 
when the girl’s mother (living with 
or visting the couple) calls him 
“son” and fondles him or exacts 
the little attentions that his own 
never did. C. R., Pennsylvania. 

“How I wish there were not 
thirty days between G H’s,” writes 

rs M. L. Murphy, Brooklyn, 
N Y. “If I feel downhearted, [ 
can always cheer myself by reading 
it, as there is always something in 
it to take one’s mind off one’s self.” 


“There is nothing which can 
take the place of G H as prime 
minister to every housewife, 
writes Mrs A. C. White, Detroit, 
Mich, and the Advance, Chicago, 
says that “the housekeeper who 
tries to keep house without G H 
is working at a disadvantage.” 

I could not get along without 
your magazine, it grows better all 
the time. Some of my best re 
ceipts, some y prettiest 
dresses, best ideas, 
come from its pages. Mrs W. F. 
Wilson, New York. 

A lady with her little two-years 
old girl called to see us yesterday. 
The child had on such a quaint, 
pretty little white dress that I 
spoke of it, saying how pretty it 
was. “Yes,” said the mother, | 
‘ot the pattern from G H. I think 
t has prettier patterns than you 
find in the regular pattern papers 
or magazines.” Grace Irene Chapin 
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Puzzle Department 


These puzzles refer to advertisements found in this issue. Can you guess them? See 
Page 612 for further explanation 


Resus—dAn article advertised in this issue. 
WARE HELVETIA 


Cuarape—My first is a bird; my second is a preposition; my 
third is a crowd; my whole is an advertiser in this issue. 


Drop Letrrer Puzzte—An article advertised in this issue. 
A-B-O-I- C-O-0-A-E 


Cuarape—M\y first is a king; my second is to irrigate; my third 
is a furnace; my fourth is a society; and my whole is an adver- 
tiser in this number of Goop HousekeePInc. 


AnwaGRAM—An advertiser. 
AABDINRR & AGMNORRST 


Cuarape—My first is exceeding; my second is the center of any 


system of orbs; my third is broken up; my fourth is the lan- 
guage of the Poles; and my whole is an article advertised in this 
issue. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE NO 499 


[See page following] 


My answers : My knowledge of or experience with one of the 
articles indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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The November Puzzles 


Many of our readers have asked us 
why it was that instead of using the 
regular puzzles every issue we did not 
give them now and then a rebus, charade 
or an anagram, and we have yielded to 
these requests, and accordingly on Page 
611 of this issue will be found these 
puzzles for this month. 

The prize awards for November will 
be as follows: First, five dollars in 
cash; then three of three dollars’ worth 
of merchandise each, to be selected from 
any dealer, manufacturer or concern 
offering goods in this issue; and then 
sixteen prizes each of one dollar’s worth 
of merchandise advertised in this issue. 
Many suggestions have been made to us 
as to the way these prizes should be 
awarded, but we cannot think of a plan 
which is any more satisfactory than the 
one we have pursued for many mouths, 
and accordingly the awards for Novem- 
ber will be distributed in the same way. 
These prizes will be awarded in accord- 
ance with neatness of coupon, and the 
most interesting record of the reader’s 
experience with one or more of the arti- 
cles included in the puzzles. Answers 
mailed previous to Saturday, November 
5, will not be counted. 

Letters addressed in any way except 
“Puzzle Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass,” will not receive 
attention, and the letter must be mailed 
in an envelope by itself without any 
other letter or communication. 


Our Novel Offer 


is still open. To anyone sending us 
two new yearly subscriptions to Goop 
HovuseEkKEEPING at one dollar each (these 
must be other than the sender’s own), 
we will present, postpaid, any book of 
fiction as announced elsewhere. - You 
ean send as many subscribers as you 
please, and obtain in this way a large 
_number of books. 


A Golden Chance 


Every reader of Goop HovusekrEPina 
has friends, and many, if not all, of 
these friends should have Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING. Please tell them how good 
this magazine is, how it will help and 
fascinate them. To those who will 
obtain these subscriptions and forward 
to us, we allow most liberal cash com- 
missions, or other rewards. We want an 
unlimited number of men and women 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


to co-operate with us in this way—not 
necessarily all the time, but as oppor- 
tunity offers. We will make it worth 
while for one and all, and urge you to 
write at once and ascertain for yourself, 


Our Friends, the Editors 


Legal proceedings have been entered 
into against a prominent daily which 
“stole” bodily a great feature from the 
September Goop HovusEKEEPING, in de- 
fiance of our copyright and without even 
giving credit. Our advance sheet for 
editors’ us¢ is gladly sent upon applica- 
tion, and the instance cited above is 
almost the only one in which this 
magazine has been poorly treated. ‘he 
publishers and editors of America are 
almost universally men of the highest 
type, and honestly glad to recognize 
merit in a publication like Goop Hovsz- 
KEEPING. 


A Few Books 


The Fox family of Kentucky have 
collaborated in a very interesting volume 
entitled The Blue Grass Cook Book. 
The compiler is Minnie C. Fox, the in- 
troduction is from the pen of John Fox, 
Jr, and the publishers are Fox, Duffield 
& Co, New York. More explicit direc- 
tions would be welcome in some of the 
recipes, which are of the good Kentucky 
kind. The photographs of colored Blue 
Grass cooks are charming. Price $1.50 
net, postage 12 cents. 

There are two Anne Warners who 
write. One is a favorite contributor to 
this magazine, the other is the creator 
of that engaging character, Susan 
Clegg. The title of her new volume is 
Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs 
Lathrop. The humor of Mrs Clegg is 
wholesome and good, her individuality 
is new. Little, Brown & Co, Boston; $1. 

A spicy tidbit, prepared especially for 
wooers of the fair sex, is the Fusser’s 
Book, a collection of rhymes by Anna 
Archbald and Georgina Jones, with 
drawings by Florence Wyman, printed 
in colors. Fox, Duffield & Co, New 
York; 75 cents. 


Don’t the full page advertise- 
ment of Goop Housekeepine’s Everyday 
Cook Book, Agents Wanted, and ur 


Novel Offer. Each of these pages is 
worthy of your special attention. 
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Co-operative Eating at Holley 


By Charles Nowton Hood 


OLLEY, New York, is a pretty little 
H village of about 1500 inhabitants, 
in the center of a prosperous 
farming country; a rather ideal country 
village. Here, as everywhere, the scare- 
ity of domestic servants made its own 
problems. The people of the community 
are neighborly. Everybody knows every- 
body else. Everybody knew that Mrs 
Blank had no girl, though she would 
willingly “send the washing out,” have 
a woman by the day every Tuesday and 
pay three dollars per week. Everybody 
knew that Mrs Dash has been without 
a virl for months, although she _had 
searched everywhere. Everybody knew 
that the Riches, who wanted to keep two 
gir's, couldn’t even get one, took about 
half their meals at the hotel, and lived 
picnie style at home the rest of the time. 
All of the ordinary ascribable causes for a 
shortage in “girls who would work out” 
applied to Holley, and a few more. In 
the center of the apple district, the apple 
evaporating establishments employed 
hundreds of the girls for many months 
of the year. In the center of the greatest 
bean raising country in the world, other 
hundreds of the girls found employment, 
sorting before the beans were sent to 
the eastern market. 

At length the idea was broached of a 
co-operative kitchen and dining room. 
An agreement was drawn up, and in a 
day or two thirty-five signatures were 
obtained of people who agreed to stand 
by the enterprise for six months at 
least. An initiation fee of five dollars 
per person was charged. A _ single 
member put in five dollars, a man 
and his wife put in ten dollars; if they 
had two children and a maiden aunt, 
that made twenty-five dollars, and 
so on. With this money, two ranges 
were purchased, and two sets of dishes, 
kitchen equipment, and necessary altera- 
tions were made in the way of cupboards, 
ete. A vacant store and a_ residence 
were available. Because of its central 
location on the business square of the 
village, the store was chosen, at a rental 
of fifteen dollars per month. For the 
dining room each family furnished its 
home dining table and chairs, table 
linen and silver. Sometimes two or 
more families combined in this way, but 
this was optional with the members. To 
begin with, each family had the option 
of turning in any special family store 
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which had been provided, at a fair valu- 
ation. For instance, the twenty cans of 
prime peaches which Mrs Dash had put 
up were purchased by the committee; 
Mrs Blank’s especially choice pickied 
pears were taken off her hands and so 
on, which helped along the table wonder- 
fully. 

The officers are a president, secretary 
and treasurer and three trustees, the 
latter elected for a term of two months, 
to have full charge of the expenditures. 
The force of help ineludes a cook at 
wages from five dollars to ten dollars 
per week, a helper at five dollars a week, 
another helper at six dollars and two 
waitresses at four dollars each. The 
original by-laws provided for a com- 
mittee of two ladies to prepare the menus 
for two weeks, in conjunction with the 
cook. This provision proved to be a 
laughable failure. The two ladies would 
spend hours over the bills of fare before 
they could agree on anything, and then 
when they took the result to the cook that 
worthy promptly “kicked it all over.” 
Finally the plan of having one lady in 
full charge for a term of one week was 
found to work perfectly. 

Breakfast is served from 7 until 8.30 
o’clock, dinner from noon until 1.30 
o'clock, supper from 6 until 7.30. 
Promptness was urged at the start, and 
there has been no trouble. The Ameri- 
ean hotel plan of serving has been fol- 
lowed, using side dishes for vegetables. 
Here are some menus picked at random 
from those for a year: 


Breakfast Macaroni and cheese 
Peaches Cereal Apple pie 
Fried calves’ liver and Nutmeg melons 
bacon Coffee Tea Cocoa Milk 
Fried potatoes Tea 
Wheat griddlecakes Fried hash 
Tea Coffee Milk Stewed potatoes 
Dinner Warm biscuit Honey 
Vegetable soup Canned peaches 
Roast beef ‘ Pickled pears 
Baked potatoes Tea Ccffce Milk 


The menus for the Sunday before I 
visited Holley were as follows: 


Breakfast Chicken fricassee with 
Oranges Cereal dumplings 
Beefsteak, lamb chops, or Baked potatoes 
fried ham, with eggs Stuffed peppers 
Fried potatoes Sliced tomatoes 


Warm rolls 
Tes Coffee Milk 


Coffee Tea Milk 

The Sunday luncheon, in the evening, 
has home features. The help is allowed 
to go for the day, after the dinner work 
is finished, and in the evening each 
member helps him or herself from the 
larder and ice box. Usually a kettle of 
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mush or pots of beans are left ready by 
the cook. 

Thus far no attempt to purchase sup- 

lies at wholesale has been made. The 

al merchants give the association a 
discount of five per cent, and the butch- 
ers have furnished all kinds of meat at a 
flat rate of twelve and a half cents per 
pound. All of the holidays are appropri- 
ately observed with special dinners, and 
Friday is fish day as in many families. 
At the end of each two weeks the trustees 
pay all bills and divide the expense pro 
rata among the members. The matter 
of absences from meals and guests 
entertained is attended to in this 
manner. An account of meals missed 
and guests entertained is kept with each 
member. Each is entitled to as many 
meals furnished guests as he has 
credit for meals missed and the account 
is thus balanced. But if he has had 
but few guests in, and has. been absent 
from a great many meals, he receives 
a credit for the surplus absences at 
one-half the average cost per meal for 
that month for each meal missed. This 
credit is figured into the general ex- 
pense and refunded in eash, all assess- 
ments being paid in full. 

The assessment per member, per week, 
for the first six weeks, was two dollars 
and twenty-five cents; for the next eight 
weeks, two dollars and fifty cents per 
week. The assessment then climbed to 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per 
week, where it has since remained. No 
penny counting attempts at economy 
have been made. The best of everything 
has been bought. No tipping is per- 
mitted. The cooking and service have 
been generally satisfactory, although 
occasionally a poor cook has crept in 
and caused consternation for a time. It 
has been difficult to bring the help to the 
home standard of neatness in the dining 
room equipment and service, but these 
things have been achieved through con- 
siderable supervision on the part of the 
ladies of the association. 


Marion Foster Wasnpurne, pleas- 
antly known to our readers, is the author 
of Everyday Essays, just from the press 
of Rand, McNally & Co. These papers 
set forth a goodly philosophy, genuine 
and heartening. The drawings by Ruth 
M. Hallock are good. 


Honest bread is very well—it is butter 
that makes the temptation. Douglas 
Jerrold. 


Two Hundred Dollars for Letters 


Wanted, the Experience of Parents, Teach. 
ers and Others with Corporal Punishment 


The prize letters in our great Corporal 
Punishment contest are coming in freely, 
but there is still “room at the top” for 
some best accounts of experience, (is- 
covery, condition, feelings. Possibly ihe 
clearest light may be thrown upon this 
great problem by persons who are 
parents nor teachers. Everybody is 
welcome to compete, down to the 
children. 

Any and all phases of the question of 
child discipline may be considered in 
the prize letters. 

There is still a month in which to 
compete, the contest closing December 1, 
There is no limit as to the length or 
shortness of the letters; say what you 
honestly think and feel and know. 
Theorizing without facts or expericnce 
to back it wiil stand a poor chance of 
winning a prize. Should any com- 
petitor wish her or his name withheld 
from the public, this will be done. We 
want the writers to feel free to say their 
say without embarrassment. 

How young should corporal punish- 
ment be employed, if at all? And 
under what circumstances? Do boys 
need it more than girls do? 

Cite instances in which it has been 
of service or done harm. Did corporal 
punishment do you good, rersonally, in 
your childhood? Did the lack of it do 
you harm or good? 

Is the parent more or less beloved in 
after years who administers corporal 
punishment in a conscientious manner? 
Cite instances. 

What are the most effective substi- 
tutes for corporal punishment? Do they 
fully take its place? Do modern theo- 
ries of the intellectual and moral 
nature of the child militate against 
corporal punishment ? 

Is it difficult for the parent to take 
the child’s point of view in questions of 
ar ethical nature? If so, how can they 
better achieve them? 

These are merely specimen questions 
which may be answered; others will 
come readily to mind. The letters in 
this contest must be sent by themselves, 
apart from other communications of any 
kind. Only one prize will be awarded 
to one person, though the same person 
may send more than one letter. Stamps 
must be inclosed if unavailable letters 
are to be returned. Address Corporal 
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Punishment, Gooo HouSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. Following are the 
prizes : 


Class A. Twenty-three prizes for parents and 
other persons who are not school teachers 


15.00 
30.00 
Fifteen prizes, each $3............ 45.00 
$120.00 
Class B. Prizes tor school teachers 

Second prize 15.00 
Four prises, cach 20.00 
Five prizes, cach $8. 15.00 
$ 80.00 

$200.00 


The Magic Photographer 


By Katherine E. Maxwell 


The Selby twins were at a loss what 
to do to pass away the rainy day, and, 
as usual, they went to Aunt Phoebe’s 
room to see what she would suggest. 
Aunt Phoebe was the children’s best 
friend, for she always knew the very 
nicest games for them to play and 
never failed to know what to do on 
rainy days, and this time she was ready 
with a plan. 

First, they were to spend the day 
cutting out pictures of people from old 
magazines and pasting them neatly on 
cards of various sizes. These cards 
were made of plain colored wall paper. 
Some of the pictures, Aunt Phoebe had 
them color with their paints and cray- 
ons. Comical, as well as pretty pic- 
tures, were prepared, and; by night, the 
children had a box full ready for the 
real fun that was to come next day. 
For then was to be opened one of the 
most interesting of photograph galleries. 

The children of the neighborhood 
came running over as soon as they saw 
the sign, “Magic Photograph Gallery; 
Pictures finished while you wait,” in big 
letters over the Selbys’ woodshed door. 

Kathleen met each one at the en- 
trance and told them they were invited 
over to have their pictures taken and 
that they were to pay in pins—one pin 
for the small sizes, two for large ones 
and three for colored photographs. You 
may be sure the children ran home as 
fast as they could for the pins. 

Kenneth was the photographer and 
Kathleen his assistant. The pictures 
were kept behind a curtain in one corner 
of the shed where no one but the twins 
could see them. When anyone came to 
be “taken,” Kenneth would select the 
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picture he thought most suitable and 
Kathleen would pose the boy or girl to 
look as much like that picture as pos- 
sible. Kenneth had a box fixed up like 
a camera. He slipped the picture in 
the back of this, put his head under a 
dark cloth and looked through a hole in 
the box. In a few seconds, there could 
be heard a little “click,” and Kenneth 
would come out from under the cloth 
and hand you the photograph, just as 
ordered and all ready to take home. 

Johnny Geehan, who lived in the 
alley, came first with a bent pin he 
had found in the road, but kind little 
Kathleen always felt so sorry for 
Johnny that she told Kenneth he must 
have one of the best pictures. So she 
put an old soldier cap on Johnny’s head 
and Kenneth’s drum in his hands before 
she placed him in front of the camera. 
When Kenneth handed him the picture, 
Johnny fairly squealed with delight, 
for there on the card was a small boy 
in a beautiful blue soldier suit, all gold 
braid and buttons, playing on a drum. 
Johnny flew home to show it to his 
mother, and the picture of the little 
drummer boy stands to this day on the 
table in the Geehans’ parlor. 

The photographer certainly was a 
magician. Mamma came out, looking 
very neat and dainty in her blue and 
white morning dress and her big apron, 
but her picture showed her to be a 
beautiful young lady in evening dress, 
with flowers in her hair and jewels 
flashing and gleaming on her neck and 
arms. 

“We had this for you,” Kathleen 
explained, “because it is the prettiest 
picture we’ve got.” 

The camera played some queer tricks 
as well as paid compliments, for, when 
Cousin Ned, who was trying his best 
to raise a mustache, came to be photo- 
graphed, he received a picture of a 
man with an enormous, fierce mustache 
colored a bright red. And when Lawrie 
West, with a whole paper of pins to 
spend, tried to do all the sitting, he was 
reminded of his greediness by being 
given a large picture of a fine pig. 
Then Tommy Howe sat before the 
camera, making all sorts of faces and 
refusing to “sit still and look pleasant, 
please,” and the photographer was ready 
for him with a picture of a monkey. 

The fun lasted for days, and rival 
galleries were opened in other back 
yards, so that the twins had to go about 
spending all the pins they had earned. 
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A Revolution in Dietetics 


The people of Europe and America, 
led by so-called scientists, have come to 
believe that human nutrition depends 
largely upon the consumption of meat 
and other rich and hearty foods. The 
ration must be “well balanced’-—so 
much protein or nitrogenous substance, 
to a given proportion of sugars and 
starches—a theory that is utterly dis- 
proved by oriental experience. Accord- 
ing to the German school, and to the 
teachings of many present day Amer- 
ican dietarians, human beings must 
fade away under the rice regimen! As 
a matter of fact, upon this diet the 
Chinese long ago so outdistanced the 
“well fed” American that the Chinese 


exclusion law was enacted in self- 
defense, while the rice-fed Japanese is 


sweeping away like chaff before the 
wind the meat-fed hordes of Russia! 

Which foods have an acid effect, with a 
tendency to create inflammations in the 
body, the extent to which unfavorable 
circumstances within the organism may 
be modified by proper diet, the impor- 
tance of mastication, the relation of 
exercise to diet and health—these are 
but a few of the many phases of the 
problems of bodily nutrition that have 
been too much neglected. For every 
American soldier who was killed in 
Cuba, fourteen died of disease—chiefly 
affections of the digestive tract induced 
by the heating and fermenting diet of 
pork, beef and beans which represents 
the acme of dietary knowledge pos- 
sessed by Uncle Sam! 

These erroneous notions about food 
have also added much to the complex- 
ities of life and of the household. 
Women slave away their lives to provide 
“three square meals a day.” The quan- 
tity and cost of the food consumed by 
the average family in comfortable cir- 
cumstances are at least twice what they 
should be. The labor involved within 
the household is threefold more than a 
right view of life demands. Man bolts 
his food, in great quantities, pure and 
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impure, with no thought of adapting his 
diet to his individual needs, until his 
organism becomes a mass of fermenting 
corruption; then he gets sick, the doctoy 
comes in, looks wise, prescribes medicine 
and a “nourishing diet.” 

Most people are slaves to the appetites 
for food. Intemperance in eating per- 
haps causes more ill health, unhap- 
piness, failure, death and economic 
waste than intemperance in the use o/ 
alcoholic beverages. Many a teetotaler 
dies from overeating, which is simply 
another form of intemperance, and quite 
as reprehensible as the alcoholism lhe 
abhors. 

Meat, fish and eggs have their places. 
But even more do the cereals, vegetables 
and fruits. Yet instead of help from 
schools, in matters dietary, the publi: 
has to depend upon the initiative o/ 
manufacturers of food preparations 
Many healthful forms of foods are now 
so prepared as to greatly lessen the 
burden of housekeeping. 

But how much the Anglo-Saxon has 
to learn from the little Jap before we 
attain muck the simple life that will 
solve many of the domestic and other 
problems of this existence! 


The time-honored Fast day of the 
Massachusetts colony has passed into 
history, and is not, while the Thanks- 
giving of the Pilgrims has spread the 
length and breadth of the land. When 
the call comes to praise God with the 
knife and fork, we Americans are not 
laggard. Do we always stop to think, 
at this time, of the Giver of all good 
and perfect gifts? A day of fasting 
might perhaps serve better to help us 
think. But what sweeter memories, 
after all, than the true Thanksgiving, 
brightened with the smiles which mean 
more to us than other earthly gain? 


The real power of music as “medi- 
cine,” after all, is exercised in the home, 
long before the doctor has been sum- 
moned. The cabinet organ which regen- 
erated a Kentucky mountain town, 
socially and spiritually, has fellow- 
missionaries of a like nature in a million 
homes which have brought melody ani 
harmony of life where was discord 
before. Care-laden business men often- 
times find in music the only loosening 
of the terrible tension of the day. That 
it is a remedy, as well as a preventive, 
clearly appears from Mr Kobbe’s article 
on ano page. 
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